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CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALI 





ROYAL 


Patron: His Mayesty Tue Kinc 
nductor: Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., 


Mus. D 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13, at 2.30 P.M. 
fHE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 
ULGAR. 


Mapameé KIRKBY pity 
Mr. GERVASE El 
CAPTAIN HERBERT MEVNER 


GOOD FRIDAY, APRIL 2, at 2.30 PM, 


\VESSIAH HANDEI 
Miss RUTH VINCENT 
Miss ASTRA DESMOND 
Mr. JOHN COATES 
Mr. NORMAN ALLIN 

FULL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
At the Organ Mr. H. I.. Batrour 
Price Stalls, 8s. 6d Arena, 7° Balcony, 4s. 94. and 


Gallery, 1s. 3d 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnavueGurt, K.G. 
LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


President 


Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzte, Mus. Doc., 


FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, March 6 and 20, at 3 
CHAMBER CONCERT, Wednesday, March 1o, at 3. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, Queen's Hall, Tuesday, March 23, 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be competed for at Easter. Vocalists 


Female), Piano (Male), Organ Playing, Composition, and Sterndale 
Bennett Scholarship in any branch of Music. Last day for entry, 
March 31 

4 SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 


requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted, 
rospectus of which is now ready. 
L.R.A.M. EXAMINATION SYLLABUS will be ready at Easter, 
\ JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 
MUSICIANS 


Founded 1882. 


THE 





Incorporated 1892 


OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY, 


_The objects for which the Society is established are the promotion 
f whatever may tend to the elevation of the status, and the improve- 
ment of the qualifications, of all members of the Musical Profession, or 
iay aid the musical education of the people 

ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

4 Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations for which have 
purposely been made as wide as possible in order to meet the many 
and very varying contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, which is open to the 
dependents of all musicians, whether their parents were members of 
the Society or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; Income Tax Claims 
Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

Registers open to members of “Vacant Appointments"’ and 

“Engagements,"’ and for the transfer from member to member of 
pupils moving to new districts. 





Full particulars may be obtained upon 5 contiatin to the GENERAL 
SECRETARY, 19, BERNERS STREET. W.1. 





THE MUSICAL TIMES 


SINGING-CLASS CITRCULAR 
YDED IN 


MARCH 


THE 


1844 
FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
py rp . ne yp 9 
1 1920 Price 4d.; Postage 2d. 


innual Subscription, Post-Sree, Ss. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1583.) 
Telegrams relephone 
Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western.’ 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G 
Director: Proressor HuGu P. Atten, M.A., Mus. Doc 
Honorary Secretary : Georce A. Mactan, Esq., D, Litt 
The MIDSUMMER TERM will commence on Monday, April 2¢ 
1920 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION Thurs day, April 22, 1920 


A Junior Department is established fer Pupils under 16 years of age 


Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 


Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 


Particulars may be obtained wom the Registrar of the College 
CT AU DE _ AVE LIN ING, 


Registrar. ? 
BOARD 


THE ASSOC TATED 





OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.N 
FOR LOCAL ENAMIN \ATIONS IN MUSIC, 
Patron Add EST} } ALN 
President: H.R.H. THe Prince or Wares, K.G 
LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sy tiasus A) 


Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also 
Entries for the November-December Examinations close Wednesday, 
October 13th, 1920 
SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syctasus B) 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., June-July, 
October-November, and March-April. Entries for the June-July, 
Examinations close Wednesday, May 12th (Irish Entries, May 5th), 
1920. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre e 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 6d. per set, per year, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years 

Syllabuses A and B, Entry Forms, and any 
may be obtained post-free from 


further information, 


JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1 
Telegrams: ** Associa, London." 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD 
NEW TERM COMMENCED MONDAY, January 121TH, 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 
_Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 17s. 6¢. and 
f1o ros. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, 
Harmony, Sight-Singing, and / or Orchestra 
Weekly Orchestral Practices 
Prospectus and Syllabus of 
Examinations (open to general public), 
Telephone : Cent. 4459. 


MUSIC 


Local Centres and Local Schwol 
free on application 


WYNDHAM., Secretary. 


ROYAL (¢ ‘OL LEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, Ac., 
may be had on application. 


H,. l. SAXE_ 








H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 
ADVANCE IN 


The prices of certain of the 


PRICES. 

Novello publications 
were again advanced on April I, 1919, but the charges 
are still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
FounDED 1892. 


Principal: Atpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M, 

Twenty-eighth Year opened on October 6, 1919. 

All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 

Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, and Art of Teaching, &c. 

Opera Class, ** The Golden Web,"" by Gortnc Tuomas. 

Single Subjects tonght. Prospectus from 16, Albert Seuase. 


BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. | 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MUSICAL 





Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A 

SESSION 1919-1920 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students' Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, 


Visitor 
Director 


Secretary. 
Paradise Street, Birmingham 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 

Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows 

January, July, and October; First Mus. B, 
Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only 


For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set 


THE INCORPORATED 
LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1 


Branches 


Matriculation, 
March and September 


Hampstead Conservatoire, N.W i, 
and 117, Seven Sisters Road, 
YORKE-TROTTER, M.A 


4 


Principal: T. H Mus. Doc. (Oxon) 
Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 
Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class lessons 
in every subject by the best Teachers 
ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 
Frequent Students’ Concerts 
July and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing 
Examination Syllabus apply to the 


CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, Princes Street, CAVENDISH Square, W.1. 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 
kor BRITISH Music and Music in BRITAIN. 


/’atron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR 
l’vesident: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN 
Hon. Directer: Dr. A, EAGLEFIELD HULL 
MEMBERS (Full national, international, and local benefits, 
full voting powers)—One Guinea a year, 
amateurs alike 
JUNIOR MEMBERS (up to the 
voting powers Monthly 
Shillings a vear 
SCHOOL MEMBERS~—Five Shillings a year. One free lecture with 
grant of music, books on music, and Bulletins for School Library 
Schools may even adopt Half-a-Crown or smaller subscription, 


with 
professionals and 


age of 21), (Full benefits but no 


Bulletins, 


but the total »infmeum subscription from a School Branch must 


be Seven Guineas a year 
In certain Branches there are: 
ASSOCIATES (Local benefits only, 
no Bulletins)—Five Shillings a year. 
BULLETIN ASSOCIATES—Half-a-Guinea a year. Same 
advantages as Associates, with addition of Monthly Bulletins. 
For further particulars regarding formation of Centres, Branches, 
&c., write to the Local Representative or Local Secretary, or to 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, BERNERS STREET, 


but no voting powers, and 


Lonpon, W.1 





THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. | 


6 and 7, BLomrietp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 


Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


_ Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ArTHUR G. BATES 


TIMES—Marcu 1 


CLASSES WEEKLY. | 


Examination in Music and Elocution, | 
For Prospectus and | 
| 


1920 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBCROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.: 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duke or LeeEps. 
Boarp OF EXAMINATION. 
Dr. Horton Aogmen, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab. 
Dr J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G saad Howumes, Esq., Director of Examinations 
(For a full list of the Examiners see Syllabus.) 


F.R.AM 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held j 
London and at the various Local Centres in the Provinces in APRI| 

| Last day of entry, Monday, March 15th. 

SYLLABUS, and Fornis of Entry, on application to the Secretar, 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at th 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowshi; 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application 
SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thorough! 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderat 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. The Half-Term begin 
Monday, February 16th. For full information apply, 

A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretar; 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Supertonic, Reg. London."" Telephone: Central 38) 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 13888 


CHURCH 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI 
Victoria, Cap. exxxi. § 23 





| President: Tue Rr. Rev. Brsnop J. E. C. WELLDON, DD, 
Dean oF DurRHAM 

| ASSOCIATE (A.1L.G C.M.), LICENTIATE (L.1.G.C.M 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1920. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best 
| Votwntary for the OrGan, and EVENING SERVICE. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tune, Te 
(Chantwise), Harmonized Setting of the Guitp OrFice. 


INTRODUCTORY 


Deus 





Organists (Members) have the rree use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 

Calendar (¢va¢/s) and further info1 nation of Dr. LEWIS, Warden 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF 
LONDON. 
(Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) 
INCORPORATED 1891. 


158, HOLLAND ParRK AVENUE, KENSINGTON, W. 11 


MUSIC. 


but no Year-Book)—Five | 


President: THe Most Hon. THe Marguis oF ANGLESEY 


Board of Examination - 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc 
Chairman: J. M. BentLey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M 
Hon. Director of Studies : CuurcniLt Siscey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Nort Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 


Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. 


Metropolitan and anne ra w_xra in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.¥ .V.C.M., also for the Teachers 
| Professional Diplomain the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 
Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter 
point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music 
SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 
Playing. 
All communications to be addressed to The Secretary, 
Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 2 


Registered 
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THE MUSICAL 


COL LEGE OF MUSIC. 


EXAMIN ATION 


ROYAL 


\SSOCIATESHIP (A.R.C.M.). 


Specimen AURAL TESTS can be had on application to the 
r, Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, South 
S.W.7 





ROYAL 
MANCHESTER C OLLE GE OF MUSIC. 
Patroness: Her Masnees QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Presideut > Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15 

Systematic Course for the 
curriculum 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marte Brema, 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar 


Training of Teachers included in the 





LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS. 
President, 1920: Sypney H. Nicnoison, M.A., Mus. B 


Hon. Treas 
All partic 


J. Percy Baker, Mus.B. Hon. Sec. : J. Warriner, Mus.D 
ulars as to membership from Hon. Sec., on application 
de Crespigny House, Denmark Hill, S.E. 5 


GLASGOW MUSICAL 
(COMPETITION) FESTIVAL 





PENTIL (ANNIVERSARY) FESTIVAL, 
APRIL BO to MAY 8 
73 CLASSES. 


Choirs, Singing Games, 
Voice, Male Voice, and 
Church Choirs, Vocal Solos, 
(Quartets, Chamber 
and Tuets, 
Dramatic 


Junior 
Action-Songs, Mixed 
Female Voice Choirs, 
Duets, and (Quartets, Operatic 
Instrumental Solos 
(Juartets, Elocution and 


™ he vol ( ‘hoirs, 


Music, Brass 


Classes. 


Mdjudtcatos 
GRANVILLE BANYrock., HH. WALFORD DAVits 
ERNEST NEWMAN, Sir J. Forrrs-ROBERrSON. 


SYLLABUS (48 pages), 6d., post-free, from 
Festivan Orrice, 187, St. Vincent STREET, 


EDINBURGH MUSICAL 
(COMPETITION) FESTIVAL 


USHER HALL. 


(sLASGOW 


FIKST FESTIVAL, 
Way 20, 2f, 


62 CLASSES. 


and 2. 


Mixed Voice, Male Voice, and Female Voice Choirs, 
Church Choirs, Junior Choirs, School Choirs, Action- 
Songs, Singing Games, Operatic Quartets, Vocal 
Solos, Duets, and Quartets, Brass Quartets, Instru- 
mental Solos and Duets, Chamber Music. 


ldjudicators 


Il, PLUNKED GREENE. H. S. Roper ron, 
Dr. K. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
Entries must be sent to the a Sec. not later than March 20, 
YALABUS and ENTRY FORMS from Secretary, 
27, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
ACH’S PASSION JOHN) will be given 


each Saturday during Lent, at 3.30 p.m., and Good Friday, at 
4 p.m., at St. Anne's Church, Soho, with full Orchestra and Organ 
For tickets, send stamped addressed envelope to Rector, 28, Soho 
Square, W.1. North and South Galleries are free and unappropriated. 


TIMES—Marcu 1 


1920 147 


WIGMORE HALL 


WIGMORE STREET, W. 


Under the Gracious Pat? 


MAJESTY (QUEEN 


vnage af 


HER ALEXANDRA, 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN ANNOUNCES THE 


CONCERT OF VOCAL TRIOS 


CECILIA LADIES CHOIR 


SATURDAY 


FIRST 


EVENING, MARCH 
st EIGHT o'ctock 


20, 1920, 


THe PROGRAMME WILL INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING CHOKAL TkIUS:— 


” My Love dwelt in a Northern Land Alea 
“A Song of Morning oe 1. ¢ ‘Mac ken ste. 
* June Roses " . Nc humann 
* Dream-Pedlary Colin Taylor. 
* Sound Sleep aughan Williams 


* The Ballad of Sir Humphrey Gilbert We 
* Sir Eglamore os //. 
ALSO A 
"As the Leaves fall,"’ by Haroiv E. Darke, Mus Doc 
‘rio, “* The Quest,"’ by Cyrut. B. RoorHam, Mus. Doc., with 
Accompaniments for Pianoforte and Small Orchestra. 


Wolstenhetlin 
Balfour Gardiner, 


Canta ; and 


Soloists: 

Mirs HELEN BLAIN Mrs. FOSTER SALMOND 
Miss ALISON KING Miss LEONIF ZIFADO 
li the Piane Miss Maset RutLanp 
Conductor Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 


ros. 6d., 8s. 6d., 5s. Od., and 3s 

of Messrs. Keith, Prowse & Co., 
and all Branches; at the Box Office, oo 
and of Mr. HERMAN KLEIN, 40, Avenue Road, _N.W. 


WIGMORE HALL STU DIOS, 


32-34, WIGMORE ST., AND 110, Hit H ST., MARYLEBONE. 


Pickets (including Tax) 
lo be obtained of the the usual Agents 
162, New Bond Street, 

Hall 


Owing to the growing demand for more Studio accommodation, 
NEW ADDITIONAL STUDIOS 
have been opened at 110, HiGH STREET, MARYLEBONE (opposite New 
Cavendish Street), where every comfort and convenience is provided, 
as at the Wigmore Street Studios 
GRAND PIANO IN EVERY ROOM 


Evectric Lirt, CENTRAL HEATING, AND WaiTING LOUNGE 
Early application necessary. 
Apply, THE WiGMORE HALI AND PIANOGALLERIES, L1P., 


52, W1GMORE STREET, W, 1 
MIDLAND 
Musical Competition Festival. 


ENTRIES CLOsH Moxpar, MARCH 22, 1920, 


Gen. Hon. Secretaries, (Queen's College, Birmingham. 


THE TECHNIQUER 


For all Instrumentalists. Patented in Great Britain and U.S.A. 
Invented by Mr. R. J. Pitcner, Mus. Bac. 
Extract from a letter -— 

* Peterhead, Scotland 
“1 have been in the Army five years. After three years without an 
instrument | obtained this appointment in open competition, and the 
only prac wee I had was on a TECHNIQUER. This week my piano 
arrived. I do not find myself nearly as ‘rusty’ as I was afraid I should 
be, and I put it down to wy few minutes’ daily use of your wonderful 

sittle apparatus Ernest C. Epwarps 


Send for particulars and testimonials. ‘‘ Hand Development,’ 7d 


The Secretary, 33. Orchard Street, W.t I 


THE TRAINING OF TEAC HE Rs. 
Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus, Bac., F.R.C.O., 
\.R.C.M. (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A 


TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE 
Courses of “* Singing Papers,’ “* Form and Teaching,"’ “* Touch, 
and “* Accompaniment "’; also ‘* The Art of Teaching. 
Over 500 Successes at Exams. 
** Recitative and its Rendering,” 1s. “* The Singer's Vade Mecum,"’ 6d 
Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John's W ood, NW... 


COMPLETE 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC—continued, 


YORK GATI MARYLEBONE ROAD, N.W.-1 William Lovelock, Christian Gillies McGregor, Lilian Violet Morga 
Instituted 182 Seneemeneted te Mawel Chester. 3 Helen Dorothy Pickett, Henrietta Ridgeway,Julia Burn Scott, Epj4 
F ear Em trigiceeetecgto “me Ruth Wykes 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING Examiners.—Carlo Albanesi, Oscar Beringer, Vict 
resident: H.R.H. Tue Duke or ConnauGut, K.G Ambrose Coviello, Harold Craxton, Herbert Lake, Dora 
, , uf My . . lobias Matthay, Hedwig McEwen, Frederick Moore, Claud lar 
Principal; Sir ALEXANDER C. MACKENZIE lus. Doc., LL.I Charles F. Reddie, Felix Swinstead, Percy Waller, Septimus Webly 
Cuthbert Whitemore 
METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, CuristMas, 1919 ORGAN 
rhe following CANDIDATES have been successful Charles Bissill Morris, Charles Whittington 
EXAMINERS.—Stanlev Marchant, Mus. D. Oxon., H W 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT anp COMPOSITION Richards, Mus. D. Dunelm., Reginald Steggall 
As EAC HE Ibert vl . | T 
ads eat CRED & ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 
EXAMINER F. ¢ der \. J. Gree h, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Sir 
C. Mackenzie, M D Lie. Ge. E VIOLIN 
As Treacuers.--Cicely Edith Mary Attwater, Norah Brown, Nora 
SINGING Denness Cooper, James Dalziel, Leslie Oliver Dawson, Eveline Joy: 
\s Pt Mr np 1 Nellie Alice Gordot Evans, Agnes R. Ferguson, Julia Gladys Lindars, Evelyn Pain, Na 
As TEACHES Jan Boulden, Frederick William Clarke, Ethel | Rees, Gertrude Rider, Coralie Joan Stephens, Lena Wood 
(Collar, Nellie M. Cox, Hen Tyas Gilberthorpe, Anne Hessman As Perrorwers,~ Margaret Skeen MacLeod, Kathleen Mary Ree 
(,oodenough, Charlotte Wylie Miller, Albert Henry Radcliffe, Wynne | Irene Stubington Spurgeon 
Runting, Florence Adelaide Tatton, Edward Wakefield, Arthur VIOLA 
Yould As Teachex.—Honoria Maud Batchelor 
As PexrorM? 


KS Jennie Wardhaugh Bell, Winifred Brady, Elsi . 
Cantell, Vera Cree, Doris Queenie Dean, Theodora McNab Deane VIOLONCELLO 





Margery Edwards, Ina Farnell, Anne Fidler, Margaret Amelia Francis, As PERFORME! Cecil Edward Phipps 
Els Hadfield, Ruby May Holding Myfanwy . 
©) 
Mary Jone Linwood, Matthew M CORNE1 
Noel, Ernest ts I r Robert P As PERFORMERS Francis Greenfield, John Pursglove 
Bower Sill Pétronella Mat 1 Evgeni EXAMINeRS, ~I Corder, Spencer Dyke, James T. Locky 
rhompson, Adela Gertrude Wallis, Marie KE. W J. Solomon, Herbert Walenn, H. Wessely, Rowsby Woof 
EXAMINER I Perci' Drive Edward I PIANOFORTI ACCOMPANIMENT 
Charles Phillips, Selina Pitt Soper Eleanor England, Jean Mary Pate, lrene Florence Kathleen Koxe 
PIANOFORTI Examiners.— F. Corder, Welton Hickin, Cuthbert Whitemor 
\s Pert , np ‘1 ' Nancy Beatrice Aiken, Kathleen ELOCUTION 
Kuth Wi , ' ' at 
: As Tracnens.—Essex Dane, Doris Faulkner-Mayall, | ule 
\s TEACH Hilda D Alves lary Grace Anderson, William | Hovenden, Margaret Ann Smith 
Robert Anderson, Doris Annie Andrew, Eileen Walsh Archer, Theresa | As Perrorwer.- Margaretha van Hulsteyn 
ay Babbage Phyllis Norma bary, Frances Mary Barnett, Sybil Examiners.~.A, Acton Bond, F. Corder, Annie M. Child, Ka 
rt I orence Amelia | Thoma 





‘Bolton, Eleanor | EXAMINATION ts VOICE CULTURE anp CLASS SINGIN( 


ria Marie Bryant rhe following CANDIDATES have been successful 
3 Marian Gwendoline James, James Lang, Francis William 1 
Renee Satchwell 
EXAMINERS Stewart Macpherson, Henry W Richards, M D> 
Duneln 





ASSOCIATESHIP BY EXAMINATION 
Winifred E, Young 
Il. A. CREIGHTON, Secreta 


PIAN( ) PE ] A | 5," ih Octave Coupler 

















~ Ate ‘ vit. It enone rhis wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
uw r \iarg¢ery rOowe y IsSwo F M P 

Col Green Annie Griffit I ise Gr Marion Alice Master Patent 

Ha Gladys Catherine Hall, Grace Hall, Henrietta Myrtle “ Orrisdale,"' 418, Chorley Old Road, Boltor 

Halsey, Beatrice Hargreaves, Edith A ta Harley, Flores Melba Drank Siks, I ha ypened many organs by various builders, but | 

Harper, Violet Be Ha Irene Hartle Jean Frances Harverson, | wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board tha 

Georee Lew Hatton, Irene Ann Hewett, Clare Hickey, Mary Austin | the one which you make 

Hicks, Ethel Alice Hirst. Alan Hitchon, Nora Hodges, Ena Holland ARTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.1 

lane Catherine Holt, \ a Holt. Dorothy Holttun Olive Mary 

Huddart, Doris W fred Hughe Margaret Elsie Hughe Margaret Term Cash, or instalments of 20s. per month 

GH hrie I an Hyat Clarice M. Iles, Lillian Mary Jeffcoat, 

Jot Handel Jone Nive Mary Kemp, Sheelah King, Isobel Searle { , sts, f’rice wad Clients’ Opinions, aud Refere 

Ki I t 1 one _— . . 

, rie MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lip 

“ NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYMI 

’ London Addres it. Ashlake Road, Streatham. S.W. 1¢ 

I 

\ Messks. NOVELLO bey to announce that they hav 

Fr resumed the 

p; RED LEATILER BINDINGS 

I FO} rH 

H > , +4" > , 

Re CATHEDRAL PSALTER, trHeCATHEDRAL PRAS EI 

\ BOOK, Ano CHANT BOOKS; 

“ \N 

R KUTLAND GRAINED LEATHER 

- PO 

Re ORATORIOS anv CANTATAS, 

S 

‘ MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 

S Lyrics Set to Music, Mecopies Harmonizep, Music Transvosti 

| snp Coptep, BAND Parts Written, MSS. PrRerarep For PuBLica 

M nN by A Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DusTINCTION 

I WRITTEN TO SONGS 

\ For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 


Glenholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks 





Ke ox SALE. — MINIATURE ORCHESTRAL 

on : : ag : : SCORES OF SYMPHONIES: Beethoven, 3 vols Schuman 

M on oe . - _ s — oe \ Schubert: Mendelssohn's Scotch No. 3 and Italian No. 4 
, 2; Tchaikovsky's “* Pathétique Also Beethoven's Quartets, Brahims's 
As Pt S . Irene Bagnall, | Sextets Ten volumes, nearly new, bound calf, £1 1s., or would sell 


Doris Rena ¢ W ‘ < ne ilian Annie Davies eparately. C.M. Barran, Wroughton, Swindon 
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THE MUSICAL TIMES~—Marcu 1 1920 


How to play difficult 


music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
svreatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in 


order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, | 


“ 


will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 

Pract 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 


of technical proficiency is obtained which would be | 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard | 


practising for several hours daily. 

Sir Frepertck Bripvce, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 
his own personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 
students add their testimony. 


“From Brain to Keyboard” 
Macdonald Smith's System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


from 


My 


will be g 


illustrated book, on Pianoforte Playing,” 
It fully explains the 
winciples and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 


werage or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 


** Light 
ladly sent to any pianist. 


harge, and post free. 





M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, Bloomsnuky SQuake, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
CHARLES TREE. 

WR. TREE'S RECITAL-LECTURE IS DRAWING PACKED 


ENTHUSIASTIC HOUSES EVERYWHERE IT IS GIVEN 
SECRETAI p 
heard s 


GREENOCK Musicat Association, Feb. 16, 1920.—-""1 
» many appreciative references of your last week's Recital 


AVE 






here, that I cannot refrain from offering congratulations on it: 
ibted success. The lucid exposition and general treatment of 


evidenced in 
ong illustrations, mark your lecturé as an exceptionally 
stru educative, and entertaining one It has long been obviou 
hat there is a great field for such a practical exposition of the subtle 
tt of voice-production, and I hope you will be increasingly able to 
levote a considerable portion of your time to it. My executive are 
wanimous in the desire that you should give us a repeat performance 
ext session, as they regard your treatment of this subject as being of 
frst importance and eminently useful toall interested in the vocal art ' 


S interesting subject, coupled with the real artistry 
he fifteen 
Ctive 


SOUTHEND, Secretary writes.-—“‘It may interest you to know that 

erybody, without exception, was absolutely delighted with the 
evening, and many have expressed the opinion that they have personally 
benefited by it 


Ersom, Jan. 22.—"* Last evening there 


were no empty seats. The 
audience were delighted with the lecture 


with its informative nature 


4s regards voice-production and the illustrative singing of Mr. Tree, 
lit it up with a humour peculiarly his own."'—//eradd. 

Until teachers and students realise that the great “secret” of 
ce-production is the simple relation between true speech and 


nging, that herein lies the simple key to correct vocal placement 
vocal ease, to good enunciation, we shall continue to lose 75 per cent 

‘our fine young voices as we have been doing for very many year 

the tragedies of vocal production brought about by the camouflage 

in’ London to-day is appalling. Lucky the student wh« 

be a pupil of one of the very few professors who know the art 


HOW TO ACQUIRE EASE OF VOICE." By CHARLES TREI 
At any Smith's Bookstall, and from Joseph Williams, Ltd 
&c Address, 29, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W 


WINDSOR CASTLE SINGERS 


apel R 


ersistent 


happens te 


Concerts 


THE 


en 


Lectures, 


en of the Choir of St. George's Ch eyal, Windsor). 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. FREDERICK SMITH. 
Mr. MALCOLM BOYLE. 


EATON COOTER. 
LEWIS STAINTON 


For Ballad and Orchestral Concerts, 
Address, 


Receptions, Banquets, &c., 
MALCOLM BOYLE, 22, Tue CLorsters, Winpsor 
(Phone: Winpsor 166). 


ice on this system, much of it away from the | 
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| PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
JOHN MacLENNAN 


185, Loughborough Road, S.W. 9. 


TENOR). 


Telephone: Brixton 1702 





CHARLES T. BATCHELOR (BARITONE), 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, Receptions, &c. 

| 10, Roche Road, Norbury, S.W. 16. 

MR. MAURICE VICCARS 
BARITONE, 

41, Arvon Road, Highbury, N. 5 


MR. ALBERT FRISBY. 


| Bass Soloist, Paddington Parish Church 





70, St. George's Road, Forest Gate, E.7. ‘Phone Messages: East 1703 
MISS EILEEN GORDON, L.R.ALM. 
Singing and Voice-Production ; Preparation fe> L.R.A.M. and 


A.R.C.M. Diplomas 
Pianoforte Tuition also given. 
o Messrs. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W.1 


PEPPERCORN (VOICE 
Singing, Elocution, and Breathing 
Write for free audition, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St.,W.1 


Write, ¢ 


OSWALD SPECIALIS1 





HUGH WILLIAMS. 
Late Solo Tenor, St. Anne's, Soho. — 16, Cromwell Road, 
Now available for Special Services. 


N.2 


MISS LYDIA JOHN | 


\.R.A.M. CONTRALTO, 





15, Albion Road, London, N.W.6 Tel. : Hampstead 77. 
MR. HOWARD LEWYS 
TENOR Crucirixnion, Ere 


SI 


Ribblesdale Road, Streatham, S.W. 16 


SAMUEL MASTERS 


(TENOR) 
Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton 


MR. 


Address 


~ MR. WILLIAM SHEEN 
(TENOR) 
oo ee. 


J. HENRY 
~ BASS-BARITONI 
Ex Cathedral Soloist.) 


164, 


&c 
Ilford 


‘Dream of Gerontius,”’ “ Crucifixion Passion Must 
Redemption,’ & 
For terms and vacant dates, apply Ce held Road, N 1 


MR. PERCY JUDD 
BARITONI 
Chelmsford Avenue. So 


HERBERT TRACEY 
(BASS-BARITONE) 
Address (temporary): 5, Clarence Place, Clapton Square, N.E 


MR. AMBROSE COVIELLO 


Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music, is now 
demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte 
Playing and Teaching, at his studio, Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore 


MR. W. H. BREARE 


Ax 


uthend-on-Sea 








VOCAL ADVISER anv TEACHER OF SINGING 
rO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION 
Author of “ Vocalism," “ Elocution : Its First Principle Vocal 


Now Published: ** Vocal Techni jue 


3s. 6d. each, post 3s. 10d 


Faults and their Remedies 
How it feels to Sing."’ 


“The most complete guide to singing in English * Lancelot, 


in the Refere: 


* One of the sanest of sane expositions Vusivcal Courier, NV. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches Centlewoman. 

“A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.’’—/ asters 
Vorninge News 

* Do not hesitate to commend Glasgow Herald. 

“His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 


has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
teachers.'’—Aderdeen Free Press. 

** Common-sense in all he utters.""—Leeds Mercury. 

“Is an acknowjedged authority. "— Western Morning News 

“I have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H 
Breare.’’—** Counterpoint,"’ in the Ver Journal. 


Address: ** Heratp" 


astle 


BuILDINGS, HARROGATE 
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Musicat Reviser TO Messrs. NovELto ror Tuirty-Five Years. 


COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING 


H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"’ Ardwick Road, N.W.2 


e*« The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, 
is kindly 
Sir Epwarp ELGar, 


along with those of the following composers to whom reference 
permitted —Sir Frepertck Brince, C.V.O 
O.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Doc 


-MUS. BAC. DEGREE 


COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
FIRST MUS. BAC 


Postal 
anv ~ FINAI 


Latest Successes: 5 First Mus. Bac 


Final Mus. Bac 2 Final Mus. Doc 
YA STUDENTS PASSED AT FIRST ATTEM?T. 
D NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.), 


48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol 


NORMAN SPRAN 


Mus. Doc. (Lond.) 


DR. 


Graven Postar Courses 
(1) L.R.A.M. Course (3) A. and F.R.C.O. Courses 
2) A.R.C.M. Course (4) A. and L. Mus. T.C.L. Courses 
(5) Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. Courses. 
NUMEROUS SUCCESSES 
bor Prospectus, Address, 48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol 
) ‘ 
A. R. C. M. 
AND 
) 
L. R. A. M. 
COMPLETE 
POSTAL PREPARATION IN ALL PAPER WORK. 
(Including the new A.R.C.M. requirements) 
Dex. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.) 


48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol 








Me. R 





ocal Classes shortly resumed. Intending pupils will receive 

copy, dratis, of latest work, Physical Development in Relation to 
Perfect Voice- Production Apply, 158, Holland Park Avenue, W.11 
[)*: ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B 


it Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, 


Diplomas of F.L.C.M., L.Mus.L.C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. (1916), 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarehine Prizes, 
Honours,"’ and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 


number of eight hundred and cighty-firr 
those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations 
Counterpoint, Orchestration, 


correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 
Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester 
YEVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 


24, Park Range, 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
L.R.A.M. Paper Work 

A.R.C.M. Paper Work 

Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
Harmony, Form, &c. 

1910-20 54 Correspondence Pupils successful 
Exams. 1914-20 ... 33 a oe * 


Mr. E. H. BIBBY, 


c/o Forsytu Bros., 

[)* CROSSLEY.—-SINGING, 
I 
Forsyth 


-OSITION. Special Coach for Degrees, 
Bros., Deansgate, Manchester; also by 
Terms, &c., Radcliffe, Manchester 
RTHUR ELLARSHAW, 
4 (formerly Mangelsdorff), of the 
France Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 
Music, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham 


N HEALE COACHES for 


Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
tration, ‘‘ Teaching,’’ Modulation, Transposition, &c 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


] R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. 
F.R.C.O SPECIALIST IN 
TUITION, 370 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 


Dr. Horton Allison, 


*PECIAL 
s (1.) 
(2.) 
(3.) 


L.R.A.M 
\.R.C.M 


Exams 


L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
Manchester 
PIANO, 


&c 
Correspondence 


Mus. Bac., 


Deansgate, 


L.R.A.M. 


ISS H. all 


Form, Orches- 





Dunelm., 


TiMES— MARCH I 


KLING 


4 R \\ E RS AD. AMS returns thanks for letters. 


and regs rae 


Dr. Allison is willing to teach 
Harmony, 
and Analysis of Composition by Post, to 


Victoria Park, Manchester. 


COM- 


Lessons at 


A.R.C.M., 


British Expeditionary Force, 
Cole Bank School of | 


EXAM.- | 
INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 


For Terms, &c., 


CORRESPONDENC E 


1920 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES | for 
4 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony 
“Form and Teaching," &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence) Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes 
L. R. A. M. »&e. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd., West Kensington 
D®: F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and oti 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 
\ 


ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A.M., Professor of 
Singing, R. A. Music. Private Pupils received at the Wigmor 
Hall Studios, 40, 
I R. LEWIS, 


Wigmore Street, W.1 
porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personall 











Mus. Doc., F.E.I.S., Warden, Incor 


or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
COUNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
DousL_e COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 
Fucus. Is. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTS OF Music. 2s. 6d. net 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 23s. net 
PRoNOUNCING VocaBULARY OF MusicaL Terms, 6d. net 
Dictionary OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 


MATERIAL OF MELOpy. 3d. net. 
IMPROVISATION. Is. 6d. net. 
The above, complete, will be will be forwarde d (carriage paid) for £1 5 


I R. w. H.L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.0 

L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Privat 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the /. o-e R.A.M., R.C.M., and 
R.C oO. Address, 60, Berners Street, Ww. 


R. A.M. andA.R.C.M. TEACHING SING IN( 

+ Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘‘ Your Course is excellent, an’ 
my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F 

















Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 
‘INGING, G, PIANO-PLAYING, AND AURA 


’ TRAINING. Dr. A. P. Alderson visits 60, Berners Street, 
every week for Private Lessons. Coaching also by Correspondenc: 
34, Knight's Park, Kingston-on-Thames 


Mus. Doc, 





D*. PERCY WOOD, Oxon., F.R.C.0 
SPECIAL YF 


IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION f 
F. .O. and A.R.C. 
a ENT SUCCESSES 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918 2 A.R.C.O., Jau., 1giks 
4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919 
i F R.C.O., Jan. 1920 10 A.R.C. O.. Jan., 1920 
* Tralee,"’ Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate 
A.R.C.M 


. A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory. Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C. L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello,4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich 


M EMORY —Muss LILIAS MACKINNO), 
e L.R.A.M., undertakes, by her method 

to develop perfect musical memory. Course of Six Lessons, £3 3 

Lessons by correspondence if desired. 21, Upper Chey ne R Row, S.W.3 


Et .Y CATHEDRAL.-—-WANTED, TENOR LA) 
« CLERK. £110, with additional £50 if qualified to teach in Chor 
School. Apply, with testimonials and references, Precentor, Ely 
Cathedral. otk Ree een See 
Y' IRK MINSTER.—TENOR SONGMAN RE 
QUIRED. Salary, £120, Further particulars and form ¢ 
application may be obtained from the Chapter Clerk, 1, Minster Gate 
York. (Stamped addressed envelope to be sent.) 
he YR anD BASS WANTED for Christ Chur 
East Greenwich. £15 each. Apply, R. Goodwin, F.R.C.0 
103, Manwood Road, Crofton Park, S.E. 4 


( RGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER, for a West 
£60. t 


minster Church. Apely, giving experience, t 
Westminster, S.W. 


( RGANIST AND C HOIRM, ASTER REQU IRED 
for the Quex Road Wesleyan Church, Kilburn Wesl: yan pre 
to J. A. Eldridge, 18, Fordwych Roa¢ 


iM ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M., 
(Pianoforte Teacher) 

















L.R.A.M., 
9, Earl Street, 


ferred. Applic ations, by letter, 

| Br mndesbury, N 2 

C HOIR MASTER (not Organist 
Nonconformist Church in South-East London. 


Applications, stating terms r¢ 
Brockley, S.E. 4. 





WANTED fe" 
Sunday Servic 
and Weekly Choir Practices. yuired, t 

H. de Rusett, 10, Tressillian Crescent, 
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MODERN CORR. COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL : 
Mr. A. McALISTER, B.A. (Canras.). 


\ DIPLOMA axp MUS. BAC. IN THREE YEARS. - 





\ 











MUS. BAC, rina. FINAL. FINAL. 
EXERCISE EXERCISE. EXERCISE 
ist Mus.B ist Mus. bB. ist Mus.B. 

MATRIC. MATRIC. MATRIC. 
F.R.C.O L.Mus.T.C.L 
| 

A.R.C.O, A.R.C.M. A.Mus.T.C.L. 


COURSE A B C 
GUA RA NTEE COU RSK-— ONE Fee for the whole Series A, B, or C, 
(Tuition until Successful.) . 
ADVANTAGES OF A GUARANTEE COURSE. 


(1.) No marking time. Students working for A.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., or 
A.Mus.T.C.L., receive occasional Lessons in Matric. work. 








(2.) Students working for Matric. receive occasional Lessons in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, and Composition, which enables them to be ready 
for 1st Mus. Bac. and Exercise at the earliest possible moment. 


SINGLE SUBJECTS 





Harmony Counterpoint Composition Art of Teaching. 
SEPARATE COURSES 

Matric. ist Mus. Bac. Exercise ' Final. 

A.R.C.O. F.R.C.O. L..R.A.M, A.R.C.M. — A.Mus.T.C.L. 





201, Itkeston Roan, NOTTINGHAM. 
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(INSTITUTED 1872.) 
President 
rHE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P 
Chairman of Board 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D 
Director of Studies; C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 
’ ; t Special Students’ Ensemble Concert 
t 17 ' Special Students’ Recital 
” 2nd wih Orchestral Concert at Queen's Hall 
!.angham Place W (Sole Lessees of the Hall: Chappell & Co.) 
Varch Ath, at 3p Pianoforte and Violoncello Recital by Messrs 
Henry Geen and L. Lerect 
wih Qth, at 3p Elocution, Chamber Music, and Choir 


( cert at Steinway Hall 


‘ 7st, at Pianoforte Recital by Mr. ALec Rowtey 

” 15+h--Last day of entry for Diploma Examinations to be held 
1 April, and for the next Open Competition for Scholarships 
The College provides INSTRUCTION and TRAINING in all 


Musical Subjects (Instrumental, Vocal, and Theoretical) and Elocution 


The lessons are arranged to meet the convenience of both day and 
ening students. Entry may be made for any number of subjects 
from one to the Full Course ve College is open to beginners as well 

to the more proficient student: pupils under 16 years of age ge 


:eceived for the Junior School at reduced fees 

The Orcuestrat, Cnorat, the Operatic, and CHAMBER Musk 
CLASSES are open also to sufficiently competent persons who are not 
(ollege students for other subjects 


ruition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art ot 
leaching is also given by Correspondence 

There are between Forty and Fifty Scholarships tenable at the 


College and open to all British subject 
the Bambridge Pianoforte Scholarship, 
Eighteen Scholarships which provide 
Degree of Bachelor of Music 
Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professor 
Scholarships regulations, &c., Admission Cards to Concerts, 


up to certain age limits, and 
value 4100 per annum; also 
complete preparation for the 


S. Fee Se 
and the 


Syllabuses of the Higher and I.ocal Examinations, free on application 
to the undersigned 
C. N. H. RODWEL.L., Secretary 
Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, London, W.1 


Educational Work. 
SIX CLASSIC SONGS 


LIZA LEHMANN. 
WITH NEW 


ENGLISHIL VERSIONS 
By 


y R. H. ELKIN. 


1. SUN ABOVE ME - 
>, LITHUANIAN SONG 
; ROAM AS I MAY. - 
. NONE BUT 


Important New 


Pergolesi 
Chopin 
Salvator Rosa 
AN ACHING HEART 
Tchaikovsky 
Rubinstein 
TREASURE 
Gluck 


PERSIAN LOVE-SONG 
6. COME, O MY FAIREST 


IN 


1 


rWO KEYS 





No. 1 for Low Voice, No. 2 for Medium or High Voice 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Or ea Song may be had separately, price 2s. net, 
V7RACT ‘OM PREFACE 
This Editi f Classic Songs being primarily intended for teaching 
purposes, a few cuts have been made in excessively long symphonie 
and some difficult passages in the accompaniments have been simplified 


The new English versions of F« 
cal and at rendering the 
1 translation 


ped 
ELKIN & 


BEAK STREET, 


reign lyrics aim at being essentially 


general sense of the originals rather than a 


ant 


CAA. Bebe 
REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


fa f fed Nined and ¢ mies 


10, 


TIMES 


MARCH 1 


BROADWOOD 
ANO 


CHARACTERISTIC ENGLISH 


PIANO MUSIC} 


Sincere Melodious. 


ASHES OF ROSES 


An English Valse Triste equal to Sibelius. 
With a very pretty title-page. 


MOON MAGIC 


WILFRED ARNOLD, 


1920 





and 


Fant 


\ delightfully piquant Danse de nue 
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NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: 


EUROPEAN ‘TOUR 
In our issue of August, 1919, we announced 
that an influential! committee had been formed 
for the purpose of inviting the Orchestra of 


the New York Symphony Society to include this 
country in its forthcoming European tour. ‘The 
invitation was most warmly accepted, and good 
progress is being made with the arrangements. 

The Continental tour has assumed proportions 
undreamt of in April last year, when the French, 
Itaiian, and Belgian Governments issued their invita- 
tions. A few daysago we had the pleasure of a visit 
from Mr. George Engles, the Symphony Society’s 
manager, and Mr. Frank M. America, the Director 
of Information, who had just returned from Paris, 
where they had been engaged in arranging the 
itinerary. 

‘This is a real big thing,’ said Mr. 
‘bigger than anybody thought it was going to be. 
We have met with the most cordial of welcomes, 


Engles, 


rIMES 


and are assured by both private and _ official | 
circles that every effort will be made to ensure the 
tour being a tremendous success. ‘The French | 


Minister of Fine Arts, M. Honnorat, has arranged | 


for the Orchestra to receive special facilities on 
the railways,—for example, the Artists’ Tariff, 
which had been suspended, is to be restored for 
our benefit. The Minister of Public Works 
taking charge of the railway side of the tour, and 
avery large honorary committee has been formed, 


1S 


with M. Honnorat at its head, and including his 


entire staff.’ 
‘Have you the 
French musicians ?’ 


practical support of leading 
we asked. 


Quite,” he replied; “there is an executive 
committee of about twenty of the Jeading 
conductors and composers; among _ others, 


Saint-Saens, Messager, Chevillard, Rhene-Baton, 
Georges Hue, Widor, Maurice Ravel, and Roussel.’ 
How about the American Colony ?’ 


hey are represented by the American section | 


on the committee of patrons, and are headed by 
Mr. Hugh Wallace, the American Ambassador.’ 


How are the Belgian arrangements progressing ?’ | 


we inquired. 
In Belgium, as in France,’ he said, * we find 


the most eager readiness to do everything possible. | 


At Brussels we met the Minister of Fine Arts, who | 


promised to place at our disposal the Théatre de la 
Monnaie. He and our Ambassador, Mr. Brand 
Whitlock, have agreed to act as co-presidents of 
the Belgian patrons’ committee. From Belgium 
Mr. America and I went on to Antwerp, Liege, 
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and Ghent, finding at each place most thorough 
arrangements being made. On our return to Paris 
we met the Count San Martino, President of the 
Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome, in whose hands 
the matter had been placed by the Italian Minister 
of Fine Arts. ‘The Count was most enthusiastic. 
Hearing what our French friends were doing for us 
in the way of railway facilities, he is going to do 
his best to obtain similar concessions in Italy. 
I am glad to be able to add that a couple of 
concerts have been arranged for Amsterdam, on 
the invitation of a committee similar to yours in 
London. ‘The tour is now fixed up, and here is the 
complete list of engagements, and he handed us 
the following imposing itinerary : 

May 4. 


5. Rest, Paris. 


Paris, Opera House, © p.m. 


Paris, Opera House. 9 p.m. 
Rest, Paris. 
S. Rest, Paris. 


4 Pars, Opera House, 2.30 p.m. 
10. Travel Paris-Bordeaux. 
.. I. Bordeaux, Salle du Grand Theatre (evening). 
; 12. Travel Bordeaux-Lyons. 
13. Rest, Lyons. 
14. Lyons, Salle Rameau, 8.30 p.m. 
.» 15. Travel Lyons-Marseilles. 
15. Marseilles, 8.30 p.m. 
.. 16. Marseilles (afternoon). 
17. Travel Marseilles-Monte Carlo. 
19. Monte Carlo (afternoon). 
19. Travel Monte Carlo-Genoa. 
20. Genoa. 
21" Travel Genoa-Rome. 
22. Rome, Augusteum (evening). 
23. Rome, Augusteum (afternoon). 
24. Travel Rome-Florence. 
25. Florence (evening). 
26, Travel Florence-Bologna. 
, 26, Bologna (evening). 
27. Travel Bologna-Milan. 
-. 28. Milan (evening). 
20, Travel Milan-Turin (evening concert). 
30. Travel Turin-M'‘lan (evening concert). 
.. 31. Travel Milan-Strasbourg. 
June’ 1. Strasbourg, Salle du Palais de Fetes (evening). 
2. Travel Strasbourg-Metz (evening concert) 
3}. Travel Metz-Nancy (evening concert). 
4. Travel Nancy-Paris. 
5. Paris, Trocadero (afternoon). 
©. Travel Paris-Brusscels. 
6, Brussels, Theatre Royal de la Monnaie 
(afternoon), 
(The Orchestra will make its headquarters at 


Brussels, and travel by special train to Antwerp, 


Liége, and Ghent.) 


June 7. Antwerp (evening), at 8 30. Theatre Royal 
d’Anvers. 
®%. Liége (evening), at 4.30. Salle du Conser- 


vatoire. 


y. Ghent (evening), at 8.30. Grand Theatre de 
Gand. 
10. Travel Brussels- Amsterdam. 
11. Amsterdam, Concert Gebouw (evening). 
12. Travel Amsterdam-London. 
13. Rest, London, 
, 14. London, Queen’s Hall (evening). 
15. London, Queen’s Hall (evening). 
16, London, Queen’s Hall (evening). 
17 Rest, London. 
1X. Rest, London. 
19. London, Queen’s Hall (afternoon), 


London. Royal Albert Hall (afternoo: 





S 





“All this is excellent,’ we said. 


what of your side of the Atlantic? It takes two 


parties to make a friendly “do,” just as it takes | 
posers. 


two to make a quarrel.’ 


‘I am glad to be able to say that America is | 
very much stirred by the aflair, and for several | 
In the first place, no American orchestra | 


reasons, 


has ever visited Europe. We have had the 


pleasure of hearing orchestras from England and | 
the Continent, and are naturally pleased to be able | 


to show you what we can do. ‘Then our musical 
public is especially gratified that the Continental 
invitations have come from the various Govern- 
ments. ‘They regard it as a big step forward that 
music should be recognized in this way. 
be hoped that this country and America 
soon come into line by appointing Government 
departments to act in cases of this kind. I may 
tell you that the matter is very much in the air on 
our side. In saying this, I don’t wish to appear 
to undervalue the British invitation because it 
came from a group of private individuals. On the 
contrary, a special value attaches to a movement 
set on foot unofficially, because of its spontaneous 
character, and I can assure you that American 
musicians very warmly appreciate the action of 
your committee in coming forward to do what 
your Goverrment has no machinery for doing. 
“To get back to the American attitude towards 
the continued, “when the Continental 
invitations were received in April, Mr. Schwab 
called a meeting of the directors of the New York 
Oratorio Society, and it was at once decided to 
show appreciation of the honour by giving the 
Orchestra a musical 407 vovage—what you call a 
“send-off ’—and it will be a fine send-off, too! 
Chere will be a string of six concerts, beginning 
on Tuesday, April 6. They will take place in the 
Regiment Armoury—a hall seating about 
six thousand. It will be the biggest musical Festival 
ever held in the States. ‘The entire musical 
direction will be in the hands of Mr. Damrosch, 
and the Symphony Orchestra will be augmented to 
a hundred and fifty players. ‘There will be a chorus 
of fifteen hundred—the Oratorio Society, with the 
addition of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, of which 
Mr. Schwab is president. About a couple of 
prominent soloists will take 


tour,’ he 


ist 


dozen of the most 


part. There will be also a children’s choir of six 
hundred, drawn from the New York public 
schools.’ 

“What works are down for performance,’ we 
asked. 

‘I think you will agree that we have a com- 
prehensive programme,’ he answered. *We begin 
with a work suitable for a big choir and 
orchestra —" Elijah.” The second concert will 


good contrast, as it wil! be in honour of 
Rachmaninotl. We shall give the first American 
performance of his new Choral Symphony, “ The 
Bells,” a setting of Poe’s famous poem. We shall 
LIVE the first performance of the revised 
version of his cantata, “Spring-time.” Rachmaninoff 
will play in his second Concerto. At the third 


provide a 


also 
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It is to! 
will | 


* Meanwhile, | concert will be produced a work for chorus and 


orchestra, “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, one of our representative com. 
On the Saturday afternoon there will be g 
real “ star” turn in Brahms’s double Concerto fo, 
violin and ‘cello, with Heifetz and Casals 
soloists. We shall include also Berlioz’s “ Damna. 
tion de Faust”—the fortieth anniversary of its 
first performance in America. 

‘The festival will end with a choral and orches 
tral concert, with Tetrazzini as soloist. The las 
item will be old Haydn’s “ Farewell ” Symphony. 
The Orchestra will steal out as per programme. 
until only Mr. Damrosch is left, and the chors 
will then sing him a farewell song.’ 

“Where does the children’s choir come in?’ 
asked. 

* They get their show chiefly in the “ Pilgrim’ 
Progress,” which contains choruses for them 
Apropos children’s choirs,’ he went on, “you 
English are so keen on this branch of choralism 
that you will be interested to hear that splendid 
work is now being done among our New York 
school children. We begin to see the importance of 
catching our musicians young. But this is only on 
small part of the tremendous musical activity among 
us. Music is more popular all 1ound than ever it 


| was. ‘The war has done wonders for it. ‘Thousands of 


men have come into touch with good music for the 
first time in their lives. For example, our Orchestra 
went on a tour among the camps, and met with 


wonderful appreciation. The word ~ tour’ 
reminds me that the band has always dont 
its share of travelling. We run_ round to 


distant cities every spring and summer, and in this 
way we have covered 2 miles in our forty 
five years of existence—nearly 6,000 miles eacl 
yearly spell. There are only fourteen big symphon 
orchestras in America, and those few have t 
hustle to meet all the demands. Mr. Damroscl) 
looks forward to the day when every city ofa 
hundred thousand inhabitants shall have its own 
orchestra.’ 

“Same here,’ we said, ‘but the day is a long 
way off.’ 

‘Not so far off as you think,’ he replied. “All 
this recognition of the value of music as a social 
force means a good deal. Who would have thought 
a few years ago that international musical visits 
would be looked on (as they are) as valuable 
means of promoting understanding and good 
feeling between the’ countries concerned? You 
hear a lot—too much—about anti-British feeling 
in America, and no doubt you have people her 
who don’t exactly want to fall on our necks~ 

except with a hatchet! We hope that our visit 
to London will help to do away with some of this 
antagonism, which is simply the result of not 
knowing one another well enough. Anyway, the 
Symphony Orchestra in looking forward to a bull 
time playing to you, and the more of you 
we meet, the better for the music and relations 0 
both countries.’ 
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THE 
iS and We add the following particulars of a meeting 
Edgar of the Executive Committee, held at 160, Wardour | a mere lad. 
com. Street, on February 9. Sir Ernest Palmer presided, 
l bea and there were present the Right Hon. The Lord | 
to for | Mayor of London, Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Frederic 
Is as | Cowen, Sir Edward Elgar, Mr. Edward German, 
amna. © and Mr. Charles Sheath. The hon. secretary, 
of its — Mr. Augustus Littleton, stated that he had received 
letters of regret at unavoidable absence from 
rches Earl Howe, Sir Homewood Crawford, Sir | 
e last | Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Walter Parratt, Sir Charles 
hony Stanford, Sir Henry Wood, Dr. H. P. Allen, and 
mme, | Mr. Landon Ronald. 
horus The chairman proposed that “This Committee | 
ask the Right Hon. ‘The Lord Mayor of London 
>’ we E to honour this movement by permitting his name 
to be announced as President.’ This was seconded 
rims | by Sir Edward Elgar, and carried unanimously. 
them “The Lord Mayor replied that it would give him 
‘you — great pleasure to accept the position, and he would 
alism do his utmost to ensure the success of the scheme. 
ndid He added that it would afford him gratification to 
York entertain Mr. Damrosch and his party at luncheon 
ceof | at the Mansion House during their visit. 
y one The chairman expressed the committee’s hearty 
nong thanks to the Lord Mayor for accepting office, and 
er it for his kindly suggestion in regard to the 
ds of entertainment of the Orchestra. 
r the Mr. George Engles, the Society’s manager, was | 
estra then introduced to the committee, and reported on 
with the progress in the arrangements so far made. 
our After some discussion, during which general 
dont surprise was expressed at the magnitude of the 
| to scheme, the following resolution, proposed by the 
this Lord Mayor and seconded by the chairman, was 
orty carried unanimously : 
eacl ‘That this meeting, having heard from Mr. 
10N} Engles full particulars of the proposed visit 
Pt of the New York Symphony Orchestra in June 
DSc next, pledges itself to do all in its power to 
of make the suggested concerts a success.’ 
= rhe meeting then terminated. 
long 
‘Al THREE STORIES AND A MORAL: A 
cial | PROBLEM FOR TEACHERS 
sht 
. By ALFRED KALISCH 
ible Here are three true stories. Each has _ its 
ood moral, and the three morals seem to be at 
ou variance. ‘The problem is to bring them into 
ing agreement. It can be done with a little common- 
ert sense and a healthy determination to test the 
az value of conventions without fear or favour. 
ist The first story is this: A good many years ago 
his I was asked to look at some compositions by a 
not friend of a composer. I received a bundle of 
the beautifully-written music, with Opus numbers 
ally ranging from 100 to 200. It was Weber, Spohr, 
ou § Mendelssohn, with a touch of * Lohengrin,’ and 
of all in the strictest form. ‘An elderly gentleman,’ 


I thought to myself, ‘perhaps a country organist 
who has heard no modern music.’ A few days 





|later I saw the composer. ‘To my surprise he was 
He lived in a country town, and had 
seen and heard nothing newer than ‘Lohengrin.’ 
He was duly trained, and now he is famous and 
quite modern. Apparent moral: the old music is 
the only solid foundation for the new. 

Story No. 2. Some years ago a girl composer 
appeared in London, and played some _ very 
charming and promising music. It was very 
like early Scriabin and ‘Tchaikovsky. It was 
discovered that she did not know much about 
the classics. Apparent moral: why worry about 


the classics ? 

Story No. 3. <A friend of mine, himself a 
composer of modern music, but with a strict 
classical education, has musical children. They 
}cannot endure anything earlier than the later 
Wagner. ‘Tonic and dominant are to them as red 


rags to a bull. Apparent moral: the same as 
No. 2, only more so. 
Here is a pretty problem for teachers. Should 


they force a pupil to do what he obviously does 
not like, or should they allow him to follow his 
|inclination? Respectability and tradition say the 
first is the only way. Common-sense says the 
second, and warns us that insistence on the first 
makes many musical children hate music, or gives 
their teachers the mistaken idea that they are 
unmusical. 

A great many teachers are following the second 
|and wiser plan; but they are often obliged to hide 
it from anxious parents, who think it subversive of 
musica! morality. They employ subterfuge, and 
suggest that the modern music !s merely by way of 
‘ preparatory exercises.’ It is time that the second 
plan was openly followed, and with a clear under- 
standing why it is right. 

It is admitted by authorities on education that 
the child of to-day is psychologically and physio- 
logically very different from the child of fifty years 
In other branches of teaching, practice is 


ago. 
based on recognition of this truth. Why not 
in music ? 

Analogies in such matters are not the safest 


guides, but a comparison with the teaching of 


literature may be of some help. We are told by 


{the upholders of the older method that we should 


not let a child start his literary training on 
Swinburne or Rupert Brooke, but on Shakespeare. 
Even admitting —and it is a large admission—that 
this is inevitably right in all cases, we see that the 
analogy breaks down. A child starts his specific 
literary training with a large store of knowledge of 
contemporary idiom, which helps him to understand 
the English of three centuries ago. Moreover, the 
average child of the educated classes from his 
earliest years hears the English of the Authorized 
Version and the Prayer Book, and, presumably, 
listens to it with attention; and therefore the 
idiom of Shakespeare is not wholly a closed book. 

A child with no previous musical knowledge, 
who is taken straight to the composers of the 
18th century, is confronted with something quite 
unintelligible, which makes him uncomfortable, and 
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to which he is impervious. 


that the child of to-day is drawn to modern music 
automatically. I know a musical child who at the 
age of ten took to Puccini as a duck takes to 
water, and looked upon ‘Figaro’ as a_ horrid 
lesson, to the despair of her teacher, who 
suspected her of a double dose of original sin. 
Now, however, at the age of about seventeen, she 
is beginning to be reconciled to four-bar phrases, 
full closes and repeats, and to love Mozart. Had 
she been forced to listen to Mozart and play 
Mozart at ten, she would by now have been a 
confirmed music hater. 

We must, in short, recognise that love of the 
music of to-day is the first stage, love of the 
classics the second. The story of the individual 
does not move in the same way as the history of 
the world. It used to be an article of pedagogic 
faith that both started from the same point and 
followed the same path. 

It is not necessary to pause long to consider 
how this comes about. Many explanations are 
possible. 


same auditory nerves as the children of those to 
whom a Tchaikovsky /ortiss‘mo is a _ normal 
experience—to say nothing of an air-raid barrage or 
the hooting of a motor bus. Fathers and mothers 
to whom “ Tristan’ is the height of euphony cannot 
transmit the same harmonic men and 
women who thought the “ Eroica’ discordant. 

The new method—as I call it for the sake of 
brevity—imposes a heavy task on teachers. ‘They 
must select with care; they must know how to 
avoid all that is vulgar and meretricious. Adherence 
to the old masters saved them the trouble, but it 
is not the ideal of education to invent labour- 
saving devices for teachers. ‘There is abundance 
of good teaching-music being written in discreetly 
modern idiom, and lists of it are not lacking. 

Let no one accuse me of suggesting an exclusive 
diet of Scriabin, Stravinsky, or Lord Berners, or 
neglect of the classics in musical education. On 
the contrary, to my mind nothing is more deplor- 


sense as 


able than the ignorance of some musicians of 
things like the ‘48’ or the Beethoven Sonatas 
and Quartets. Were I rich, the first thing I 


should do would be to endow prizes for Bach- 
playing all over the country. I am not pleading 
for a displacement of the but for a 
systematic attempt to discover in the case of each 
pupil—whether destined for a musical career or 
not—what is the proper place for them when the 
ground has been properly prepared. 

It is not possible always to agree with Sir 
lhomas Beecham, especially when it pleases him 
to pose as martyred by a malignant Press ; but 
when he said, as he did some years ago, that the 
are best approached by way of the 
moderns, he spoke words of wisdom. I freely 
admit that at the time I thought it was a blazing 
indiscretion. 


classics, 


classics 
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It may be said that unless | 
he comes of a musical family he probably will not | 
know modern music either; but experience shows 


The children of parents who thought | 
Gluck impossibly noisy cannot have inherited the | 
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MODERN BRITISH COMPOSERS 
By Epwin Evans 
VIII.—HeErRBERT HOWELLS 
(Continued from February Number, p. 91.) 

The Phantasy String Quartet, which also belongs 
to 1916, was written for Mr. Cobbett’s Folk. 
Song competition, with the 
authentic folk-songs were not used but only the 
‘idiom related to them. Its atmosphere is a blend 
|of open-air breeziness with the mystic remoteness 
'to which we have referred in the earlier portion 
|of this article. Of the former, the following may 
serve as an example: 

PHANTASY QUARTET—Op, 25. 


_ 
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The remoter mood is less easy to illustrate. Its 
very nature almost precludes definition, but for 
comparison one may turn to the concluding section 
of the first Violin Sonata, to the end of the first 
movement in the second Violin Sonata, and to a 
characteristic episode of the Clarinet Quintet. 

Howells’s output for 1917 includes the Sarum 
Sketches for pianoforte—written whilst he was 
assistant-organist at Salisbury, around the wistful 
personality of a very lonely choir-boy-—three 
pieces for strings, and a Violin Sonata in one 
movement. Of the string pieces, the most 
important is the Elegy (Op. 15), which was 
performed at the Mons Memorial Concert. A 
already stated, it is dedicated to the memory © 
‘Bunny’ of the ‘B’s,’ who was lost in the war, 
and it deals affectionately with the personality 
covered by that endearing name. Hence tt 
belongs to the most intimate kind of music, the 
extreme opposite of the heroic vein which would 
have been more appropriate for the Albert Hall 
Concert at which it was performed, the building 
itself being unfavourable to such searching 
introspection. The entire musical thought clusters 
round one theme: 
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ELEGY FOR STRINGs—Op. 15. 
= 





fhe Violin Sonata in E major was described at} one or the other will not please everybody, but 
ts first performance as a Phantasy Sonata, but the | none can gainsay that here, at least, is a composer 
composer has very wisely dropped this description, who speaks his mind. ‘The Zex/s, in particular, 
which in fact describes nothing. In form it is a| has beauty of a kind that one cannot discuss-—one 
sonata in one movement, and that is its only| either feels it or one does not. But it will be the 
right designation. But there is much phantasy in | mood rather than the mood-picture that settles the 
the contents, which might well serve as musical | question. 
illustration to a fairy tale—with a sad end, and During the same year, the composer began the 
perhaps a little long in the telling. ‘The calmer) series of Four Rhapsodies for organ which are at 
portions are the most impressive, and particularly | present attracting much attention from players of 
the concluding pages, which take the listener’s that instrument. The organ is a hard taskmaster. 
imagination far away from realities into a dim Perhaps that, and its demand for absolute 
world where everything becomes credible. harmonic truth, without compromise, are the 

The second Violin Sonata, in E flat, was! reasons why so little really original organ music 
written the following year, and first performed in| makes its appearance nowadays in comparison 
February, 1919. It is a work of strongly’ with the almost perplexing variety of styles in 
individual character, in the traditional four move- | other fields. There is thus special significance in 
nents. The lyrical nature of the composer’s the fact that Howells’s harmonic personality, if one 
inspiration is perhaps more convincingly shown may use the expression, shows as clearly in this 
here than in any other of his instrumental works. medium as in any other that he has employed. 
Save in their slow movements, the great majority | There is, of course, a certain reticence imposed by 
of violin sonatas are really declamatory. The} the instrument itself, but that only makes the 
declamation may vary in character, but it is a) result more striking. In each of the Rhapsodies, 
recitative that seldom bursts into song. In this; but especially in the third, there are episodes 
sonata one might almost say that the opposite is | revealing an invention that could have no other 
the case, for the song is seldom allowed to drop | source. 
into recitative, and then only by way of contrast.| Last year was extraordinarily productive —so 
On the last page of the first movement occurs the | fertile in fact as to inspire a word of caution. 
following : Happily the level of quality has not suffered by it. 
The familiar “Puck’s Minuet’ which is included 
in Op. 20 is really a year or two older, but its 
appearance opened the year very auspiciously, for 
it has become the most frequently performed of 
its composer’s works. ‘The most characteristic 
| composition of the year was however the Rhapsodic 
' Quintet in one movement for clarinet, two violins, 
viola, and ’cello. It would be possible to illustrate 
an article on Herbert Howells almost with this 
work alone, for, although it nowhere offends 
against the laws of unity, it passes through his 
|most characteristic moods, and employs many of 
those devices which bear the stamp of | his 
personality, such as the tapestry weaving of themes, 
which is very typical both of the work itself and | the rhythmic elaboration, and the employment of 
of a mood to which we have more than once made | harmonies which, without being strictly modal, 
reference. The slow movement and the Scherso,| convey a modal flavour. It might almost be 
although contained within a formal outline, show | regarded as a summary of his development at this 
an unusual freedom of style. It is possible that stage. Of the two examples we quote, the first : 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE SONATA in E? —Op, 20. 


(Last page,.1st movement.) 
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is a striking instance of a theme which, after| reappears in a rhythmic setting which gives j, y. I 
having entered unobtrusively a little earlier,| melodic prominence. ‘The other example : 10. 
I. 
( 12, 7 
, 13. 
== 4 1 
e 
Ex.5. [ppp- — 15. 1 
= = 1p. ] 
a= 
= ms 3 
is. 
belongs to a mystic episode which heralds the which made their appearance about the same time, 19. I 
approach of one of those calm endings in which! we might select the pianoforte pieces, Op. 14, th 
Howells delights, and in the treatment of which! third of which, * Procession,’ has been awarded th. 20. 1 
he almost invariably achieves the happiest! prize recently offered by Mr. York Bowen. |; 1. 
results. takes the form of a long crescendo and decrescend 
From a number of miscellaneous compositions with the following for its climax: 22. | 
a 
24. : 
PROCESSION (for Pianoforte)—Op, 14, No. 3. 25. | 
2» > 
Ba. ¢ 7 | 
2. | 
29. | 
-m § 
PIANno. 31. 
- 32. | 
. 33. 
| 34. 
Then there are four settings of French folk-songs This ends for the present our survey of a i 
belonging to the repertoire of Mlle. Raymonde composer whose output is remarkable for his years ' 
Collignon. There has been much discussion of Under some conditions the plentifulness might | 
late, in which the writer has taken part, con- occasion misgivings, but this is not a case of hot 
cerning the degree of freedom permissible in this house production or any other form of intensiv 
form of art. Howells is of those who culture. It results in large measure from th 
consider that a song, if deemed worthy to endure, | combination of an enforced dwelling amid rura 
should be clothed as a living thing and not in| surroundings, and a mind with a natural bent for 
antiquated garments. In his setting of “La Légende | poetic meditation. ‘This latter quality is not of th Bact 
de Ste. Catherine’ he has produced an argument’ kind that would profit more by silence than b most fi 
that should convince all but the irreconcilables. expression. Being essentially lyrical, it is almos beginni 
Another vocal work is “Peacock Pie,’ an objective compelled to sing. Hence there is no sign either traces 
vision of childhood that might be held to have | of fatigue or of attenuation in the musical thought loosen 
some relation to Moussorgsky’s ‘Enfantines.’|such as would lead one to diagnose over are so | 
Finally, Howells has contributed a ‘ Phantasy production. Howells is too young for us t model, 
Minuet’ to the series which the -olian| hazard elaborate conjectures concerning his futur he fall: 
Company has in preparation, consisting of | Let the present suffice. In the list which follows work c 
works composed directly for the resources of | are some half-dozen works of outstanding artisti lude, a 
the pianola. | value and interest, and in touching upon them w Coda i 
His most recent composition is the String have by no means exhausted the subject. On scheme 
Quartet “In Gloucestershire,’ which belongs to! serious omission of which the writer is conscious is subject 
his most ~ English’ vein. It is in four move-!the absence of any reference to the composers that fo 
ments, picturesque in character, though not! settings of Latin texts for the Church. to the 
necessarily suggestive of definite scenes, and j second 
expressive of the open-air mood with all that it ? before 
, . . . List OF Works BY THleRBERT HOWELLS 
connotes—of boisterousness in one direction and Bac! 
of meditation in another. The writing develops| °° : —— for uni 
naturally and logically on the one hand from : Mince sine Nomine mag ix mo by rou 
Opp. 21 and 25, and on the other from the | 3. Variations fos eleven solo instruments... 1914 the op 
elaborations characteristic of Op. 31. As an 4. Pianoforte Concerto in C minor TRS vague 
instance, the form of rhythmic device illustrated 5. Male-Voice Part-songs (Stainer & Bell) .... 11? work 
in Ex. 4 finds its counterpart in the spirit, " aoe a acs = wor. «= failure 
though outwardly perhaps in a less complicated 7. tony este for Violin and Orchestra. 1985 Alm 
aspect. ®. Comedy Suite for Clarinet and Pianotorte bots. the sa 
is the 
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». Four Anthems of the B.V.M. 1915. 
10. Five Songs for High Voice and Orchestra 1915. 
it. Five Part-Songs (Curwen) a ; 
12, Three Rondeaux for Voice and Pianoforte 

(Stainer & Bell)... 1913. 
13. * The B’s,’ for Orchestra .  §Ors. 
14. Three Pianoforte Pieces: Rhapsody, 

Ifumoreske, and Procession(Ascherberg) 1919. 
1s. Elegy for Strings (Goodwin & Tabb) 1Q17. 
6, 7 wo Pieces for Strings: Prelude and 

Serenade... -_ wn 1Q17. 
17. Four Rhapsodies for Organ (Augener) IHAd, 
18. Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte in FE 

(one movement) (Winthrop Rogers) 1Qt7. 
19, Lady Audrey’s Suite (String (Quartet) 

(Novello) — me , . 1916, 
20, Three Pieces for Orchestra (Goodwin & 

Tabb) de ‘ - IQTS- 19, 
21. Pianoforte Quartet in A minor (Staines 

& Bell) ... ; . 1Qto, 
22. Four Songs (Winthrop Rogers) .. 
23. Sir Patrick Spens. Chorus and Orchestra 1910, 
24. Three Part-songs (Edward Arnold) 
25. Phantasy String Quartet (Goodwin & Tabb) 1910. 
26, Sonata in E flat, Violin and Pianoforte 1gts, 
27. Phantasy Minuet for Pianola (Aeolian Co.) 1919. 
28. Four Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte IQ1O, 
29. Four French Chansons (Chester) 1919. 
30. Snapshots for Pianoforte ... 1919, 
31. Clarinet Quintet ane IQlg, 
32. Poem for Violin and Pianoforte 
33. *Peacock Pie,’ Twelve Songs IQlo, 
34. Song-group, * Whin’ 

35. String Quartet * In Gloucestershire’ 1Qtg-20, 
THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
By Harvey GRACE 
I.—Earty Works— continued) 


Bach’s early shortcomings as a fugal writer are 
most fully exposed in the long work in A minor, 
beginning on page 208 of vol. x. It bears obvious 


traces of Buxtehude’s influence, especially in its | 
We} 
are so accustomed to find Bach improving on his | 
model, that we get something like a shock when | 


looseness of structure and thematic poverty. 


he falls short of it, as he certainly does here. ‘The 
work consists of an introduction, a fugue, an inter- 


lude, a second fugue on two subjects, and a lengthy | 


Coda in the style of the opening. Such a chaotic 
scheme can be made tolerable only by first-rate 
subjects, well treated ; and it must be confessed 
that for once Bach’s inventive powers are unequal 
to the occasion. To make matters worse, the 
second fugue has no connection with what has gone 
before—a departure from Buxtehude’s practice. 
_ Bach seems to have realised too late the need 
for unity, and apparently tried to save the situation 
by rounding off the work with a Coda in the style of 
the opening. ‘But the material in both cases is too 
vague to make any impression, and the result is a 
work which must be regarded as a complete 
lailure—a long effort with no redeeming feature. 
Almost as bad is the Fantasia and Fugue in 
the same key (xii, 60). Its one point 
is the excellent the fugue—a fore 


good 


subject of 
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shadowing of that of the great A minor Fugue 
written in the composer’s prime. ‘The Fantasia is 
mere passage-work of the most desolating descrip- 
tion; the fugue sticks badly at times, and gives us 
thin passage-work where we expect to find episodes. 
To crown all, when the fugue is over Bach reels 
off about forty bars of cadenza as uninteresting as 
the fifty with which he began. 

Weak, too, though in a different way, is 
the Fugue in D (xij 83). Far too much 
use is made of a sequence that was probably 
well-worn even before the youthful Bach found it 
handy as a stop-gap. 

Much better is a Fugue in G (xii, 86), 
which, in spite of a little complacent padding, 
maintains the naive freshness promised by the 
subject : 


Ex. i 

















The Prelude in C which follows is usually 
ascribed to this period, but its style, the use of the 
pedal, and the material of bars 24-27 (especially in 
regard to the augmented sixth) seem to point to 
a much later date. Is it by Bach? ‘here is a 
strong flavour of the Krebs and Kittle tribe, 
especially in the last dozen bars. 

Two Fantasias, both in G, and both consisting 
of three sections, also belong to this period. ‘The 
simpler—and apparently earlier—of the two 
(xii., 75), deals with a subject of Kuhnau ; 
though it seems odd to speak of ownership in 
the case of such a simple series of notes as : 











This is treated with a thin kind of fluency for 
seventy-one bars—which is about thirty too many 
|—a full close on B leading to a brief 4dagzo in 
E minor on an inversion of the theme. 

The third part of the work is the only one 
lthat is worth the player’s attention. It is an 
‘effective -4//egro, treating in Chaconne fashion a 
descending scale-passage of six notes, derived of 
course from the original theme. ‘The writing is 
flowing and vigorous, and the movement makes a 
capital voluntary, especially where there is an 
|ample pedal organ on which the theme can stalk 
with plenty of weight. It is a pity that this 
Allegro seems to be overlooked by teachers. It 
is one of the best of the early works for technical 
purposes. 

The other Fantasia is the well-known work with 
the five-voice middle section (ix., 168). It opens 
with twenty-eight bars of érazwra for the manual 
Such passages are usually an infliction on all but 
the player, but the one under notice is far more 
than the average 


interesting because of — its 
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and the clearness with which it 
suggests a natural and effective harmonic scheme. 
How to register it? ‘The Novello edition 
suggests soft 8-ft. and 4-ft. Choir stops—a safe 
plan. Dr. Hull advises the use of full Swell 
without reeds, going on to the Great 8-ft. and 4-ft. 
a few bars before the Grave. He adds: “A more 
picturesque rendering may be obtained from the 
Swell flues.” The Widor-Schweitzer edition gives 
foundation stops and mixtures on two uncoupled 
manuals, with a very complex system of manual 
changes to bring out the ‘natural echo effects in 
the itself.’ The player is recommended to 
change at every bar from 1 to 18, playing the 
odd on the Great organ, the even 
measures on Choir or Swell, and striking the 
lirst of each even measure on both Great 
ind subsidiary manual together.’ In measure 
we are told to change between the even and odd 


coherence 


are we 


musi 


measures 


note 


IY 


juarters Surely this is overdoing things! A 
skilful use of the swell pedal can do a lot for 
those © natural echo effects’ without disturbing the 


rapid flow which is clearly the first requirement. 
I'he suggestions I have quoted are evidently based 
on the assumption that pace is not the thing to be 
aimed at, for a note says: “Do not be seduced 
the “7s evtement into playing the wonderful 
passages in the Introduction too fast.’ But Bach 
so rarely employs terms of this kind that when he 
does they mean a great deal. Better advice would 
be: “Do not be seduced by complicated regis 
tration or editorial fads into disregarding Bach’s 
plain desire for a very lively pace. Rattle it off as 
fast as your fingers and the acoustical properties of 
the building will allow... The Grave is perhaps 
best played with plenty of diapason tone at the 
start, adding from time to time until.the full power 
s brought on at the final discord. Make the most 
of the splendid rising pedal scale of two octaves 
beginning at bar 129, adding pedal reeds or even 
coupling a powerful stop from the solo manual. If 
you have no reeds bring the left-foot on to the DD 
it bar 136 and play octaves until the top D. 
Never mind if the mounting bass kills the manual 
parts for a few bars as it reaches its climax. We 
may regard this passage as an early hint at a fine 
modern etlect—a theme apparently of no import 
ance gradually emerging from the background and 
dominating the situation. (A splendid example in 
organ music is to found in Franck’s Choral 
in KE, wherein what appears to a mere 
pendant to the group of themes with which the 
work opens gradually takes the upper hand. As 
Franck said of it, “ You will see the real Choral 
grow out of the work’). 

The Graze contains some fine polyphony, though 
t is a good deal less mature in style than some 


by 


be 


be 


writers appear to find it. We have only to 
compare its five-part writing with that of the 
‘St. Anne’ fugue, or the Kyrie, ‘Gott heiliger 


Geist’ in the “Clavierubung’ (xvi., 33), or with 
the six-part “Aus tiefer Noth’ (xvi., 68), to see 
what a long way Bach had yet to before 
attaining easy in such things. In this 


g 
#0 


mastery 
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early work the parts too often run into on 
another, and such details as this tenor flourish 


Ex 








are not only out of the picture, but, being in an 
inner part, are ineffective and merely confuse the 
issue. Moreover, the young composer had not yet 
learned the importance of resting a voice. In 
keeping the five going without break he is not 
always able to give each one something wort 
saying. 

There is a small textual matter calling for not 
Bar 110 appears in the Novello edition as: 


= 





Peters and Schweitzer-Widor give B natural bass 
and B flat alto. Dr. Hull does the sam 
hedges by putting a flat in brackets over thx 
B natural. Common practice in the treatment of 


, but 
bass 


the sixth of the minor scale, ascending and 
descending, points clearly to the bass being 
natural and the alto flat. 

The cadenza with which the Fantasia closes 


calls for louder treatment than the opening ; but 
here again we must be guided by our organ and 


building. Parry says the series of chords here 
presented is rather obvious.’ It may be so, but 
the laying-out of the arpeggios and the use of 
auxiliary notes are surely very far ahead of 
anything else in contemporary work. Good as 
these bravura sections are, however, they are so 
dwarfed by the Graze as to seem impertinent. It 


is a pity we do not play this great middle part 
alone as a voluntary. All we have to do to make 
it complete in itself is to substitute a tonic chord 
for the discord at the end. We then have a noble 
monologue which will arrest the departing faithful, 
whereas the (“7s wifement opening will merely 
hurry them, besides being much too light-hearted 
for use immediately after a service. 

The long four-movement work in C * (viii. 88), 
sometimes called ‘Toccata, curiously 
appointing, although it shows no small advance 
in grasp of form and in the technique of writing. 
3ach has again gone to Buxtehude for a model. 
and the construction is on approved lines-~a free 


is dis- 


* It appears also in FE, but there seems to be little doubt that ¢ the 


original kev 
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free 
leading to a new fugue on a derivative of the 


prelude, a fugue, and a second passage, 
subject of the first. The preludial matter is good 
enough in its way, a mixture of big chords, 
suspensions, and manual passage-work : the kind 
of thing the organists of that day improvised 
readily enough, no doubt. When the pedal 
becomes animated it shows Bach still not quite 
comfortable in writing for it. Not till he had 
assimilated Italian influences did he consistently 
write those flowing basses that still delight us 
basses which owe much to the strings and very 
little to the northern organ composers, who hardly 
ever got beyond zigzag versions of the scale and 
simple passages based on the arpeggio of the 
common chord. 

The chief disappointment in this work is the 
first fugue. The subject has two bad faults: it is 
too long and it is monotonous : 
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Compare this inane ambling down the scale 
with the brief, pregnant themes from which the 
later Bach developed some of the greatest things 
in music. The little semiquaver twirl becomes a 
sore trial as the fugue goes on—its seven times at 
each appearance of the subject seem almost like 
seventy times seven. A good deal of monotony 
is due to the limited key scheme. Of the twelve 
entries of the subject, only one gets away from 
the tonic and dominant ; and even that does no 
more than venture into the relative minor. The 
chattering, repeated notes at the beginning of the 
subject are a northern convention to which we shall 
find Bach sticking more or less until his maturity. 
We may be thankful that he dropped it in time to 


c tae . . . 
save us from a_ St. Anne’ fugue beginning: 
Ex. 6 owe 2 - 
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There is some charm about the final fugue of 
this work, but it is thinly spread, and we have a 
dreadful drop into inanity at the Coda. Such a 
pedal solo as : 
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is enough to qualify any movement for the shelf. 
Unfortunately for Bach’s fame, too 

players and teachers cannot, or will not, 

poverty of the work as a whole. 
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Perhaps they too’ - 
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readily swallow the laudatory opinion of Spitta, 
who calls it ‘all but a perfect masterpiece.’ The 
editors of the Novello edition go even farther, 
including it in the same volume with the “Wedge, 
the great Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, and two 
other of the best works, and speaking of the group 

‘five of Bach’s masterpieces.’ Parry is more 
critical, finding the first fugue subject “very long 
and rather monotonous,’ and the figures of the 
bravura passages ‘rather mild and commonplace.’ 
Both fugues, especially the second, “are wanting 
in decisiveness of personality.’ Mr. Heathcote 
Statham* throws an interesting sidelight on the 
curious esteem in which the work has been held in 
England. He tells us that the Bach Society, when 
arranging their initial festival in the composer's 
honour, at first ignored the organ works. On public 
protest being made they included one, the choice 
falling on this immature specimen! Mr. Statham 
says that a well-known musician who was with him 
at the concert told him that when he was studying 
in Germany his teacher advised him to neglect the 
work, as it was not worth serious attention. 

I dwell on this point at some length because it 
helps us to understand how the words © Bach’ and 
* Fugue’ were until lately regarded as synonyms 
for dulness. And if I seem to insist overmuch on 
the faults of these early works, it is by way of 
protest against our uncritical attitude towards Bach 
as toward other classical composers. It is still 
easy to find young organists reaching the end of 
their pupillage knowing little or nothing about the 
most subtle and individual of all Bach’s works- 
the Choral Preludes. They have spent precious 
hours grinding at such dull and immature works 
as the one we have been _ considering—works 
containing no technical material that cannot be 
found elsewhere in abundance, and which beat 
pretty much the same relation to the composer’s 
representative output as Beethoven’s Sonatina in 
G minor does to the “Appassionata.’ Art is so 
long, and life so short, that we ought not to spend 
time studying anything but the best. Every time 
we are influenced by the name on the title-page 
rather than by the music within, we do an injustice 


| to ourselves, to the composer, and to some other 
composer whose 


more worthy work is thereby 
pushed aside. 

The Prelude and Fugue in C in vol. vii, 
page 74, is another work that has more perform 
ances than it deserves. It opens with one of the 
worst pedal solos ever written—bar after bar of 
C major arpeggios. Things improve when the 
manuals get going, but it is all very primitive. 
The fugue contains some vigorous writing, and 
there is a general atmosphere of high spirits 
induced by the heavily-playful subject 
Ex. &. 
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and a good deal of its treatment. But, on the 
whole, the pupil can easily find in the Choral 
Preludes work of a corresponding degree of 
difficulty and of infinitely greater value as music. 
It is amusing to note that Spitta, after speaking of 
the ‘massive character of the chords, the effective 
and brilliant close, and the freedom of the part- 
writing,’ says that ‘the effect of this work when 
well-played, and upon an organ of adequate power, 
is quite extraordinary. ‘Throughout we hear the 
roar of the wind, as in a stormy night of March, 
and we feel that such power is irresistible.’ 

Roughly speaking, we may say that Bach’s 
‘prentice period ended with the works we have so 
far dealt with. In 1707 he went to Mulhausen. 
where he stayed about a year before accepting the 
offer of a post at the Court of Weimar. Here he 
remained nine years, during which period he wrote 
a group of his most brilliant and popular works. 


To be continued.) 


COLOUR IN MUSIC 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


We have become familiar with music that 
claims to be many different things—not only 
scenic or descriptive, but psychological and meta- 
physical: in fact music which claims to be 
what it cannot be. There is interest and perhaps 


value in this, as illustrating the temper and spirit | 


of our times. It is one among the age’s many 
attempts at self-utterance; yet it can hardly be 
other than a transition. Men are seeking to 
discover and to express the indiscoverable and the 


inexpressible ; and music, unlike painting or the | 


plastic arts, allows itself to be called anything 
you like. At the same time it is the art most 


insusceptible to the imposition of names. On 
examining such music we find a number of 
attractive labellings, and perhaps the labels 


suggested the music ; it is certain that the music 
does not suggest the labels. I have seen a short 
composition by an enthusiast entitled “ Everlasting 
lruth, but I did not find everlasting truth 


comprised and expressed within its bars; I found 


only a confirmation of my suspicion that such 
truth is not easy to attain and is less easy to 
Nor was I assisted by the composer 
when he assured me that he ‘sought to realise the 
rock-like severely simple basis that it always appears 
to me must underly the Zverv/Aing—simple and 
severe as the wonderful throes of conception.’ It 
seemed to me that his artistic efforts in an entirely 
wrong direction had led to a sad confusion of 
metaphor ; for surely throes are not often rock-like 
and are not always simple. If even words go 
astray in such a connection, what must we expect 
of music, whose genius it is to be entirely indefinite 
and entirely averse from labelling ? 

In a different direction, there are now those who 
assert that music can be identified with Colour. 
Such identification may not be quite an idle 
fantasy 


express. 


it is certain that particular keys, particular 
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tones, suggest colour to some listeners. It is the 
glory of music that its suggestive power js 
unlimited, and though it can never be pictorial it 
can undoubtedly suggest pictures to those whose 
imagination runs to vision. But such pictures are 
never arbitrarily established ; they always depend 
on the listener. And surely any arbitrary identi- 
fying of music with special colours is merely a 
confusion of symbolisms; it is converting sound 
into a symbol of something seen, and that some. 
thing seen into a symbol of a mood. It is true 
that there may be something physiologically correct 
in identifying colour with special mental conditions; 
it is perhaps no mere figure of speech which says 
that in anger or in alarm we ‘see red’; it is certain 
that greens and greys and special shades of blue 
are soothing and consoling. Physicians have 
discovered that particular rays are curative, that 
colours have their use in the treatment of mania. 
We know sufficiently well the value of light, and 
colour itself is nothing but light. All this belongs 
to exact science, and is verifiable. Colour is the 
differentiated vibration of light; sound is_ the 
differentiated vibration of air. Scientific confusion 
of the two is impossible; they reach, and are 
received by, different senses. 

Music, which can suggest anything, can of course 
suggest colour. It will do so according to the 
receptivity of the listener, and such receptivity, 
such translation in receiving, varies with every 
individual. ‘To speak of a colour-tone is correct, 
because we have given the word /ove this extended 
meaning. Language is not rich enough to do without 
these amplifications ; but while we may speak of a 
colour’s tone, we are surely committing an absurdity 
if we speak of a colour’s sound. It is obvious that 
when we refer to tone or note in colour we are not 
thinking of sound at all; yet those who are now 
talking of colour in music are actually referring to 
a definite colouring, they are giving concrete form 
to that which at most can only be a vague analogy. 
They would give to each composer his own 
distinctive mood-colour, or shall we say tempera- 
ment-colour. Thus I was seriously informed by a 
lady, not long since, that Debussy’s temperament- 
colour (and, incidentally, her own) is blue. I had 
previously thought of the French composer as a 
musical mystic rather than as a colorist. I now 
inferred that he should be played in a blue-papered 
room, with a bluish twilight stealing in at blue- 
curtained windows. The idea has a certain charm ; 
but it is too arbitrary, too emphatic and definite, to 
please me; and if my own mood-colour happened 
not to be blue, the effect might be disastrous. Blue 
is a most satisfying colour in some of its gradations ; 
yet when I say that I am feeling *“blue’ I mean 
that I feel depressed, and it is conceivable that a 
large supply of specifically blue music might be 
profoundly depressing. I am not making the 
composer responsible for all this; my lady friend 
may be more Dedussiste than Debussy himself. But 
I forgot to question her about the temperamental 
colours of other composers—is it red, or yellow, 
or green? I did not ask her if the really greatest 
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Jnterludes 


By ‘Feste’ 


might not be considered complete rainbows. ‘To 
attribute one especial colour to each seems a 
limitation. Red suggests danger, irritation, anarchy ; 
to be ‘done brown’ does not suggest music at The visit of the Ukrainian Choir was very 
il; to speak of yellow music unhappily suggests | interesting, not only because of the performances, 
the Yellow Press. but because of some sidelights it shed on the 
Of course it is easy to poke fun at these) difference between the choral ideals of this country 
confusions of phraseology, and to do so is not|/and those of the Continent. The choir is 
There is enough truth in their idea to) undoubtedly a first-rate one, particularly in the 
deserve fairer treatment. It is quite true that the | matter of discipline, but it is not so good that we 
prevalent characteristic of a mood or temperament | cannot produce a dozen better. I begin by saying 
may be suggested in terms of colour; we do so! this, because one noted as usual a tendency to 
constantly in daily conversation, as when we talk of compare the visitors with the average British choir, 
seeing red, feeling blue, looking green. ‘This isan and to shake heads over our fancied inferiority. 
entirely justifiable use of language; but is it Comparisons in such cases are always difficult, 
equally justifiable to say that a thing sounds red, | because it is obvious that a picked choir, touring, 
sounds green, sounds yellow? It is also true that! and singing a rather limited repertory-—limited 
sound may suggest a particular mood, and that mood | especially in regard to style—can reach a perfec- 
may suggest a particular colour. A blue tie or a) tion in drill and ensemble unattainable by an even 
blue painting will appear blue to all who are not} better body working under ordinary conditions. 
colour-blind. Does it follow that if Debussy does| But even so I heard nothing at either of the 
not suggest blue to a hearer, that hearer is! concerts to put me out of conceit with any of our 
musically colour-blind? Can we limit musical best choral forces. ‘To compare the Ukrainians 
suggestion by any such arbitrary distinctions ? Blue with any but our best is of course absurd. We 
isa word singularly rich in resources: but in the} may be sure that if the Sheffield Choir or the 
name of goodness what is pink music and what is| Welsh Choral Union went touring in the Ukraine 
yellow? Can we say ‘I feel in a violet or a! the natives would not start judging their local choirs 
scarlet mood to-day, and I want violet or scarlet} by the standard of the visitors. Yet that was the 
It may be urged that this is a reductio| uncritical attitude of some Londoners. 
ad absurdum; yet after all the questions are The difference between our choral standard and 
severely logical. The error undoubtedly lies in| style and that of France has long been apparent to 
confounding the terminology of different arts ; it) those of us who have heard French choirs, and 
is akin to those other errors of confusing music especially to such of us as were present at the 
with philosophy, with draughtsmanship, with Paris International Competitions in 1912, and so 
definition. Those whose spiritual impressions! were able to hear French and British choirs side 
come to them in colour are justified in receiving! by side. But the difference could not be better 
any colour-suggestions they choose from the music realised than by a glance at the two pages of 
they hear ; we need not even say ‘choose,’ for| French press opinions on the Ukrainians quoted at 
probably they cannot help themselves. But they} the end of the programme of the Queen’s Hall 
must not mistake the particular for the general,| concerts. Thus: 
nor lay down a colour-scheme of music for all. It Sho, dene we tae mene welees eons hese which axe 
simply will not do. Music is too big a thing for, as excellent as those of the Ukrainian singers. But 
that. What about a hearer born blind? He will who could group them here, educate them, and obtain 
receive the mood readily enough; none can hear | from them such a rendering ?—Z.xce/stor, Paris. 
music more completely and satisfyingly ; but he | Let us humble ourselves and admit that no choral 
must surely lose the colour-impressions. We need poten =o ants (ee ae ees ane See 
ay | just been admiring. —/e .Wénestrel. 
a broader and less definite phraseology when we | é . a 
would speak of the infinite suggestiveness of music. | And George Pierfitte in the Toulouse Za Dépéche, 
We need no labels that shall be limitations. And} after saying I fee! unable to convey my impressions 
we mast divesce cussives feom the idem thet | of the concerts in mere words,’ proceeds to make a 
diflerences of music-tonality can be rigidly denoted | COUT@8eOUs attempt. From the three hundred mere 
by colour-symbols, by formule borrowed from any | Words he manage % find useful, I quote the 
other art. Even the mind’s eye cannot be following (the italics are not mine) : 
absolutely depended on to see a distinct colour in From the very beginning, one loses all notion of space 
and time; one forgets the prosaic hall; one imagines 


argument. 


music’ ? 





music ; and to say that the mind’s ear hears colour 
is manifestly a misuse of words. 

Arrangements for the Handel Festival (June 19, 
22, 24, 26) are well in hand. ‘There is little doubt 
that the choir will be at the desired strength—2, 500. 
it will, however, faciliate the work of organization if 
intending singers will apply at once (stating voice) to | 
Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock, Musical Director, Crystal 
Palace, S.E. We hope to give details of the 
arrangements in our April number. 


oneself to be in some sacred temple, and assisting at the 
performance of some marvellous and hitherto unknown 
rites of Eternal Beauty. 

We no longer witness ordinary singers obeying thet 
onductor; these are priests and priestesses of a deep 
Religion; reverently bent before a Demiurge, who 
projects and transmits his own flame with eloquent 
and dominating gestures, by turns impressive, tragic, 
wrathful, or imploring. He plays, so to say, on a 
magnificent human instrument, whose sixty hearts and 
sixty brains are connected in a telepathic and mysterious 
correspondence with his heart and brain. 
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What a ats What a submission to the idea 
which is felt to hover above these unique performers ! 
What a marvellous frecision! What purity! What 
uMaNnce Never a hitch in the most daring rhythms, 
not the slighest hesitation in the most difficult passages. 
And then what forse and what perfect homogeneity’ 
Everything is mingled in unique sonorousness, giving 
the of ideally harmoniou 


tpline! 


sometimes impressior an 


rvan 


From which we may safely assume that first-rate 
choral singing is not a common object on the 


seashore at ‘Toulouse. 
Perhaps the most picturesque criticism is that 
signed © Presto’ in Z’£cho du soir, Antwerp: 
The Ukrainian Song is Beauty in its entire nudity 
which not blush yet from having tasted fhe 
withering fruits of the tree of Knowledge. 


does 


As a matter of fact the music sung, though simple 
folk-song essentially, was served up in far too 
sophisticated a style to be fairly described 
Beauty ‘mit nodings on.’ It had a good deal on, 
and very skilful and attractive dressing most of it 
was. 

Returning to the question of standard, can you 
imagine any English critic of repute being able 
honestly to say what was said in £.xce/s7or and 
Le Ménestrel ? 

The difference between the choral ideals of the 
two countries is well shown by the fact that 
practically all the comment one heard at Queen’s 
Hall began by complaining of the shrill quality in 
the loud singing, especially on the part of the 
sopranos. But Frenchand Belgian critics seemed 
to find nothing amiss on that score—at all events 
no complaint appears in the quotations. We need 
not attach much importance to the absence of such 
complaint in the quotations, for even in_ this 
country people have been known to quote only the 
jammy parts of notices. But it reminds us that on 
no point do we differ more than on this question 
of tone. A French choir gives one the impression 
that its motto is, "Take care of the interpretation 
and the tone will take care of itself.’ Until about 
fifteen years ago English choralists—or, rather, 
their conductors—went to the other extreme and 
made a fetish of tone, taking as their model the 
round and pleasing, though somewhat colourless, 
flue work of the organ. There was only one kind 
of tone for every kind of song, and it was of the 
type known as  good’—that is to say, smooth and 
round. Thanks to the great advance made on 
the interpretative side of choral singing, we now 
see that good tone is the tone that best expresses 
the character of the song, and it follows that in 
certain circumstances pure round tone may not be 
good but bad. If our choral singing is second to 
none, as most good judges think, it is because our 
leading conductors now maintain that a choir should 
employ as many varieties of tone-colour as we 


as 


expect from a good solo singer. Obviously, 
however, the norm should be of a_ type 
that does not weary the ear. In an orchestra 


the only section to which we can listen for an 
unlimited time is that of the strings. In an organ 
the diapason tone wears the best. The choral 
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equivalent of these is the purely musical tone on 
which trainers of the older school set such store 
Now the French choirs, like the Ukrainians, haye 
very little tonal variety. ‘Their loud singing js 
invariably hard and shrill, and their quality 
is pleasing to English ears only in the quieter 
passages. Let me hasten to admit, however, that 
as each of the Ukrainian concerts proceeded |] 
found the shrill and acid quality less and _ less 
annoying, until by the end of the second 
programme 1 began to understand Continental 
people finding our round tone dull and colourless, 


This naturally leads to the question, Do ou 
English choirs make sufficient use of thin 
tone? We had a striking instance of its value 


when two of the sopranos sang a brief antiphonal 
solo passage The tone of the first may be likened 
to that of an oboe, and the second to that of a 
flute. The result was an excellent effect that so 
far we never hear save from an orchestra. We 
may be sure that two sopranos in an English choir 
would have sounded so much alike that the effect 
would have been merely that of a tame repetition 
by the first singer. This was one of several 
moments wherein the Ukrainians gave us little 
glimpses of colour schemes that would never be 
tolerated by English conductors simply because 
one or more of the singers concerned were pro 
ducing so-called © bad tone.’ 

Such moments seemed to me to point the way to 
some interesting possible developments. We enjoy 
the acidity of the oboe and cor Anglais so long as 
we get it in small doses ; why should we object to 
the choral use of such astringent effects for excep 
tional passages ? 

This brings us to a matter of which much was 
made in the somewhat hyst¢rical paragraphs which 
preceded the Ukrainians. We were told that the 
choir was a kind of orchestra as well, the members 
imitating violins and trumpets. One paper even 
gave us a picture of three of the women, alleging 
that they did the violin passages. If there were 
any such imitations they passed unnoticed. 
Indeed critics and others expressed relief that 
the singing had been of the ‘straight’ order, and 
free from ‘stunts.’ This is really a bit of mild 
humbug, because if there had been imitations of 
the kind, they would have been merely an extension 
of a practice already approved in all but the 
severest circles. Does anybody object to the 
Sheffield Choir’s performance of “The Bells of 
St. Michael’s Tower’ on the ground that it includes 
some very skilfully contrived imitations of jangling 
and booming bells? And the same choir has 
frequently given successful douche fermée imitations 
of strings and the ‘pang pang’ on a banjo. 

The banjo has such flippant associations that 
we need not consider it, but there are various 
wind instruments that will some day attract the 
attention of choral composers. The soft notes of 
the horn can be copied by any male voice so 
easily that I sometimes wonder why the players of 
the instrument do not quietly hoot some of the 


simpler passages, instead of blowing them 
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yenerally with at least one cracked note. The 
imitation would be at least free from those little 
explosions that we have come to expect every time 
we see the players preparing for action. ‘Tenors 
could easily copy the upper register of the bassoon 
(some do so already without meaning to), and any 
real bass would find no difficulty in the tearing 
lower notes. The women would of course manage 
the flute, piccolo, oboe and clarinet. Strings need 
very little development of the douche fermée singing. 
The bagpipe (which we Scotsmen regard as a 
musical instrument) has already been successfully 
reproduced in choral arrangements of folk-songs. 

I had better make it clear right here and now 
that my suggestions are serious. ‘Those of you 
who scoff may be reminded of the difference 
between what is now called the © new choralism’ 
and that of twenty years ago. Do you remember 
the headshaking when Coward first made the 
Demons’ Chorus in °Gerontius’ sound as if it 
were being sung not by a gathering of sidesmen 
and Sunday School teachers, but by a pack of 
quite another order of being? Vow the head- 
shaking follows the old ‘good tone’ style of 
performance. And who to-day would expect a 
choir to sing “ He trusted in God’ with the same 
vocal colour as “ And the glory,’ or the beginning 
of “All we like sheep’ in the same style as the 
end? As was said above, we look to a first-rate 
chorus to give us as much vivid characterisation 
as we get from our best soloists. 

The newest choralism will leave the percussion 
instruments alone, with one exception—the drum. 
The side-drum is very easily imitated by a rapid | 
vibration of the tip of the tongue, the lips being 
pursed and slightly parted. An excellent feature | 
of this imitation is its possibilities in the matter of 
nuance. We may reproduce not only the rattling 
roll of the instrument, but also the crescendo which | 
is one of its most striking effects. Those of you 
who have heard “The Drum Major’ sung by certain 
of our baritones will remember that the savara-ra-ra 
in the text is given in the realistic manner described 
above. It cannot be expressed by signs, so we| 
shall go on writing /arara or simply indicating a} 
trill. I hope a choral writer will soon give us an 
arrangement of ‘The British Grenadiers’ on some- 
thing like these lines : 
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A large body of male voices could give us not 
only a trill, but a thrill as well. 

The soft thudding of the ordinary orchestral 
drum may be fairly well reproduced. Debussy 
has given us a lead here. The second of his 
Trois Chansons,’ “Quant j’ai ouy le tabourin,’ 
is written for contralto solo, and chorus of 
contraltos, tenors, and basses. The chorus supplies 
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an accompaniment made up of douche fermée and 
/a-la-la. We may be sure that the composer does 
not want the kind of /a-/a-/a we get in a Weelkes 
ballet. Clearly he had in mind the soft thud of a 
drum. (The English version of the words is 
misleading in giving us ‘tambourine’ for 
‘tabourin.’ Our old English ‘tabor’ would be 
as near as we can get. The French tambourin was 
a long narrow drum, played with one hand while 
the other managed a three-holed flageolet, a 
similar combination to the pipe and tabor which 
could be met with in England until recent years. 
It must be remembered that the words of the song 
are old French). All the voices are kept rather 
low, and the chorus parts contain some effects that 
certainly look well on paper. Here are a few bars 
of the first verse : 
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Perhaps the Oriana Choir, who gave us one of 
the Chansons recently, will let us hear “Quant jai 
ouy le tabourin.’ 

If some of these imitations are not sufficiently 
close to be convincing, we need not therefore 
assume that they fail to justify themselves. The 
oboe stop on the organ can never be mistaken for 
a real oboe—indeed it is like no orchestral 
instrument. Nevertheless, a good organ oboe is a 
very beautiful thing. There are other organ stops 
that, judged as imitations of the instruments after 
which they are named, are failures: judged on 
their merits, they are highly successful. Similarly, 
some of our choral-instrumental etlects may fail to 
hit the bullseye, but they will score so well with 
some tonal by-product that our colour-scheme will 
be the richer. If you object that a voice should 
sound like a voice, and like nothing else, the 
answer is that we already recognise and enjoy so 
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many different kinds of vocal sounds that a few 
more won’t matter. And I might further point 
out that the muted trumpet does not sound like 
a trumpet (except one of the penny variety), but 
nobody condemns it on that account. Of course, 
the effects we have been considering will be used only 
occasionally, and only one or two ata time. They 
will be employed chiefly to add to the significance 
of a song, though no doubt as they become 
generally accepted, choral compositions (without 
words) will be written in which many effects will 
be combined. We shall have brief symphonic 
poems for voices alone. Think how easily such 
works will illustrate pastoral scenes, effects of wind, 
waves, and various meteorological happenings so 
long as they are not too violent in character. The 
method will not supersede ordinary choralism: it 
will be merely supplementary—or complementary. 
Perhaps the best way to disarm prejudice would 
to treat the effects, not as imitations of 
instruments, but as new developments of vocal 
tone. I see no reason why we should not be 
prepared to accept for musical purposes any vocal 
sound that can be given a definite pitch—and 
perhaps a few that cannot. 

All the signs point to more and more use of 
wordless vocal music, and this will in turn lead to 
the demand for a choral writing which will give us 
a texture made up of strands of contrasted colour. 
We shall have some of the women singing with 
nasal tone against the soft round notes of others, 
tenors divided into falsetto, chest, and head groups, 
variety obtained by sections of the choir using 


be 


different vowel sounds at the same time, and so | 


forth. If space permitted I could show that most 
of these effects have already been hinted at by 
composers of various periods. I believe the time 
has come for their serious consideration. Choral 
writing can develop little more in the way of com 
plexity. It can never go much farther in the 
direction of multiplicity of parts, because of the 
limitations of compass. So long as real heavy 
basses are scarce we cannot build up a structure of 
vocal tone on orchestral lines, because the loftier 
the edifice the greater the need of foundation. 
Most attempts in this way have given us merely 
a tonal skyscraper very insecurely grounded. 
Clearly, then, developments will be chiefly along 
the line of colour variety, like those in most 
other departments of modern music. It 
useless to object and call such devices trickery. 
Until recently douche jermée effects were 
looked on as ad captandum. Now we realise 
that they are among the most  subtly-beautiful 
of musical sounds. We have not yet realised all 
of them. For example, the Ukrainians gave us 
some unusually beautiful examples, one especially 
with an interplay of parts and a variety of nuance 
suggestive of a string quartet. And, by the bye, some 
of the Ukrainians’ grouping and subdivision of the 
various parts made one wonder whether we have 
not been rather too consistently polyphonic in our 
choral-writing. Be that as it may, I believe that 
we shall soon see our choral writers making new 


Is 
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demands on conductors and singers. These ney 
| demands, as I have implied, will not present much 
difficulty. They will be merely novel, and the 
ichief trouble will be to get choirs to take them 
|seriously. At first the singers will be self-conscious 
|and giggle—perhaps be rebellious. Probably the 
| Sheffield singers thought Coward was going too 
far, and asking them to make fools of themselves, 
‘when he called for the snarl and gibe jp 
* Gerontius.’ They may feel much the same when 
he begins to work out some of the instrumental 
effects of the future. But they will end by doing 
|them so convincingly that we shall wonder why we 
had to wait so long for them. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
VI.~—RICHARD PyGOT 
Although Richard Pygot does not loom ver) 
large as a church composer, yet as a trainer 
of composers and choir-trainer under Henry VIII 
he deserves to be held in remembrance. For 
over thirty years he laboured in the cause of 


music, and as a favoured Court musician enjoyed 
unusual preferment. His name _ figures among 
the composers of the music printed in that unique 
work, ‘Twenty Songs, IX of IIII parts and X! 
of III parts,’ published by Wynkyn de Worde 
on October 10, 1520, containing compositions by 
Cornish, Ashwell, Couper, Fairfax, Jones, Sturton, 
Taverner, Gwynneth, and Pygot—of which the onl 
known copy (Bassus) is in the British Museum 

Richard Pygot was born c¢. 1485, and at an 
early age entered the service of Cardinal Wolse) 
as a chorister. As early as 1517 we find him as 
Master of the Children of Wolsey’s Chapel, an 
institution analogous to the Chapel Royal, the 
singers of which rivalled, if not surpassed, those 
of Henry VIII.’s own establishment. The following 
extract from a letter by Dean Pace to Wolsey, on 
March 25, 1518, gives an interesting notice of 
Pygot’s success a choir-trainer—all the more 
valuable testimony inasmuch as Dean Pace was an 
excellent amateur musician who had _ studied for 
many years at Rome : 


as 


The King hath plainly shewn unto Cornish [William 
Cornish, Master of the Boys of the Chapel Royal] that 
your Grace’s Chapel is better than his, and proved the 
same bv this reason that if any manner of new song 
[melody] should be brought into both the said Chapels 
[the King’s Chapel and Wolsey’s Chapel] to be sung 
ex improviso [at sight] then the said song should be 
better and more surely handled by your Chapel than by 
his Grace's. 

Pace wrote a further letter on the following day to 
Wolsey : 

The King has spoken to me again about the child of 
your Chapel. He is desirous to have it without the 
procuring of Cornish or other ; 

in other words, if Wolsey would not send the boy to 
the Chapel Royal, Cornish would adopt the expedient 
of impressment or conscription. As a result, on 
March 29, Pace informed Wolsey that the King 
thanked him for the child of his Chapel, ‘whom he 
wouldn’t have desired except from necessity,’ and 
that he (Pace) ‘had spoken to Cornish to treat the 
child honestly.’ 
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In a fifth letter on the same subject, also from Pace 
to Wolsey, dated April 1, we note that Cornish was 
lavish in his praise of the boy of Wolsey’s Chapel, 
‘not only for his sure and cleanly singing but also 
for his good and crafty discant.’ 
informs the Cardinal that Cornish also praised Pygot 
for his excellent method of training: ‘Cornish doth 
in like manner extol Mr. Pygot for the teaching of 
him. It may be added that this discriminating 
musical amateur, who ‘ discovered’ Pygot, was made 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral in succession to Dean 
Colet, on October 25, 1519. 


Pace further | 


On January 20, 1520, the King paid a surprise 


visit, with nineteen gentlemen, to Wolsey’s palace 
of Durham House, where he was 
tained—-Pygot directing the incidental music. Four 
years later, in 1524, Pygot was appointed a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, but retained his 
post in Wolsey’s Chapel till the fall of the great 
Cardinal in 1529. It would seem that he was 
Deputy Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal 
in 1526, and we find a pension paid to him as such 
on May 1, 1527, ‘the pension payable by the 
Abbot-elect of Whitby.’ 

Pygot retained the Royal favour after Wolsey’s 
death, and on October 7, 1532, he was given a 
corrody in the monastery of Coggeshall, Essex, 
surrendered by William Colman. Further prefer- 
ment awaited him, as on May 12, 1533, there is an 
entry in the Patent Rolls of his presentation to the 
canonry and prebend of Tamworth, vice Thomas 
Wescote, resigned. 

Notwithstanding the suppression of the monastery 
of Coggeshall, an order was made on February 5, 
1538, that ‘ Pygot of the Chapel’ was to be paid his 
pension out of the confiscated property. Pygot also 
had a corrody out of the Abbey of Tower Hill, as by 
an order of March 23, 1538, Sir Thomas Seymour 
was bound to pay him a pension of £4 10s. His 
name appears in the Royal pensions list regularly 
during 1540-47. 

Among the manuscripts in the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 31922 (1126) is a charming carol by 
Pygot, for four voices, ‘ Musyng on her maners.’ 

On October 31, 1541, Richard Pygot was given 
a substantial sum for his house at Greenwich. 
But he must have continued to reside in the same 
locality, for on September 29, 1543, his name appears 
in the annuity list as ‘of East Greenwich.’ 

Owing to some informality—very likely because 
he was a layman, and not even in minor orders- 
Pygot resigned his canonry and prebend of Wylmecot 
in Tamworth Collegiate Church of St. Edith ; but 
on October 13, 1545, he was again presented to it 
by royal favour. In the following month a royal 
letter was written to the Dean and Chapter of Wells 
‘to suffer Richard Pygot of the Chapel to reside upon 
his prebend there, xofwithstanding his laity? 

The last payment of £6 13s. 4d@. a quarter by 
Henry VIII. to Richard Pygot was made on 
October 2, 1546, and in the account of liveries given 
out for the funeral of the English monarch on 


royally enter- | 


February 16, 1547, his name appears among the| 


‘Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal.’ 

Pygot’s services were retained by Edward VI., 
and he was in high favourat Court. On December 19, 
1551, he was given the sum of xxxs. by the Princess 
Elizabeth, who alsc presented him with a douceur of 
xxis. on January 12, 1552. This is the last reference 
| have met with of the career of Richard Pygot, and 
he probably died in 1552. 
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‘THE GREAT GOD PAN’ AND ONE OF 
HIS CRITICS 


By H. ORSMOND ANDERTON 


The vagaries of the genus Criticus Musicus form 
part of the Comédie Aumaine, and add to the gaiety 
of nations as well as, at times, to that of the victims, 
who are not all so shrinkingly sensitive as a Keats. 
An instance has recently occurred in relation to 
‘The Great God Pan.’ Bantock incarnates himself 
as Pan, the god of wild nature—or calls him from 
the vasty deep—surrounded by troops of his fauns, 
satyrs, nymphs, dryads, and other embodiments of 
the forces of nature and earth. It is the same 
instinct that moved Debussy in his ‘L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faun,’ and in giving a new and radiant ‘ body 
of music’ to the old animism of early Hellas, 
Bantock has provided what will bring a tang of 
delight to many a heart hungering after this earlier 
naturalistic savour of existence. It is, in fact, a 
backward glance of regret and longing like that 
which a man sometimes casts over the days of his 
vanished youth. 

Now it might be thought that one frankly using 
these old, yet ever young, symbols as the basis of 
his work might be assumed to disclaim any assump 
tion of being the bearer of an absolutely novel 
gospel from some distant heaven of art—as hinting 
that he was not to be taken ‘to the grand serious,’ 
as Thackeray putsit. But no. The critic, without even 
waiting to hear the work, murmurs despairingly, 
‘No new thing under the sun,’ and proceeds in that 
ironical vein which is the most treacherous weapon 
of criticism, having something of the nature 
of the boomerang. In a_ recent article in the 
Atheneum Mr. E. J. Dent complains that the 
dances remind him of the dances in ‘ Tannhaiiser,’ 
and that Pan and the nymphs remind him of 
Alberich and the Rhine-maidens. Well, dances 
do resemble dances, and ballets have some- 
thing in common with previous ballets. How 
many stories are there in the world tricked out in 
various guises? They have been computed at some 
ten or a dozen. There is no absolutely new thing 
under the sun. The value of new work depends 
upon its added flavour, and how cunningly the 
disguises are carried out. I have talked with many 
good critics, all of whom have found the sawc 
piqguante in this case amply sufficient. Mr. Dent is 
of course entitled to his own view, and to say that 
his palate can detect the goose through the con 
diments ; but to complain that the goose is there is 
hardly the part of the camaraderie des bons vivants. 
In some cases even the most obvious ‘cribbing’ is 
accounted justified. 

To take a well-known instance, which may hint 
also at the danger to the critic wielding the 
ironical boomerang. Suppose the learned scholar 
Ben Jonson, when they all adjourned to ‘The 
Mermaid’ after the production of ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra,’ had also assumed the réle of Solomon the 
Wise, and sarcastically exclaimed—* Oh, Will, Will! 
Plagiarist! Pilferer! ’Tis a thing of shreds and 
patches! Shade of Plutarch! That purple patch 
describing Cleopatra’s appearance on the Nile is 
merely cribbed from his pages [‘Antony’] and 
licked into “ Marlowe’s mighty line.”’ Even supposing 
he had carried the impeachment by acclamation then, 
what should we think of him now? Do we not 
condone the larceny as justified, and make ourselves 
after the fact? Or, to give another 


accessories 
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instance, has it not been the complaint of certain 
critics that the ethics of the Gospels themselves are 
not new? They are not: and yet they are not 
without a certain value in the world. 

Again, Mr. Dent complains that the verse contains 
reminiscences of Shelley and Swinburne, and that 
Bantock ‘makes the mistake of setting it as seriously 
as if it were really Shelley or Swinburne,’ though in 
another place he wonders whether Bantock is really 
serious : 


‘He has treated the whole subject with such 
intense lead the reader to 
imagine that he has some deep symbolic meaning 
which he desires to express. If this is the case, 


? 


seriousness as to 


he certainly deserves profound respect. 


Should we only, and always, set well-known men 
seriously? Did not Shelley and Swinburne themselves 
Might not our 
complain that ‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ is 
and that ‘Prometheus Unbound’ 
reminds him of Greek drama? And as for making 


also ‘ plagiarise’ from Greek myth? 
critic, ¢.g., 


pseudo-« lassi * 


the matter paramount, does Mr. Dent seriously 
think that Bantock really wishes us all to go 
back to this ‘creed outworn,’ and to revert, like 


larzan, to our ancestral jungle? The work is, as | 
have said, the regretful, lingering gaze, such as a 
man may sometimes cast over his lost youth or the 
youth of and which even Wordsworth, 
stern moralist as he was, allowed himself—though 
we cannot without a smile think of the lanky bard of 
Grasmere (‘like a camel,’ said Lamb) seriously 
assuming the primeval ‘costume’ of Greek myth, 
and disparting himself with Proteus, Triton, and the 
Nereids, or toying with the tangles of Nezra’s hair. 

These general charges are not easy to refute, 
because, as we have seen, there is a sense in which 
they do represent a fact ; they contain the proverbial 
half-truth, When we come to the definite points, 
however, the simpler. Mr. Dent 
‘Sometimes a bar of Stravinsky jostles a bar of 
Mendelssohn but the bulk of the work is 
more or less in the idiom of Wagner and Tchaikovsky’; 
and * The Russian Ballet has formed his last meal, 
and after a due interval, eructavit cor ejus a great 
matter, half ballet, half oratorio.” Now, as a matter 
of fact, ‘Pan’ was written before the Russian Ballet 
came to London (its production at the Sheffield 
Festival of November, 1914, was only cancelled by 
the war), and before Bantock had heard a bar of 
Stravinsky. There is a certain flavour of ‘Alice 
through the looking-glass’ in the suggestion that the 
‘copy’ was made from a subsequent original. As 
for the assertion that the general idiom is that of 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky, the suggestion that the 
styles of these two are identical hardly disposes one 
to confide implicitly in the writer’s sense of style ; 


his race; 


case 1s says : 


and most of those who have heard the work would 
deny that the idiom resembles that of either. I have 
not met with one who would agree. Bantock was 


undoubtedly impregnated with Wagner in his youth, 
as *‘Cxdmar’ is sufficient to show. Just so, early 
Beethoven the influence of Mozart; early 
Shakespeare is often reminiscent of Marlowe; early 


shows 


Wagner reeks of Donizetti (‘Die Feen’), and 
Meyerbeer (‘Rienzi’) ; yet Beethoven, Wagner, and 
Shakespeare are allowed by most men to be real 
personalities. If it be rejoined that in this case it is 


not ‘early’ Bantock—well, even were the charge of 
plagiarism true, what about the Shakespeare-Plutarch 
case? Was Shakespeare not in his full maturity ? 
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It would be interesting to find Mendelssohn in ‘ Pap: 
Perhaps, for the sake of scientific criticism, Mr. Den 
will point out the places, 

As for the charge of ‘ Victorianism’—this is ona 
level with the enlightened gibes of some at the 
inhabitants of Suburbia. The calling a man 
‘suburban’, or ‘ Early Victorian,’ simply reveals the 
mentality of the speaker. What matter the time and 
place of a man’s birth? His work is the touchstone. 
Darwin, Ruskin, Browning, were early Victorians: 
are they the worse? Ruskin and Browning were 
suburbans : Keats, belonging to Finsbury and Hamp. 
stead, might be so called: is it a reproach? ‘ Half. 
ballet, half-oratorio’ is another gibe—another whirl 
of the dangerous ironical boomerang. Might not 
the same charge be levelled at Bach’s ‘ Matthew’ 
Passion, which, as Schweitzer points out in his great 
work ‘J. S. Bach,’ is impregnated with opera? In 
Part I., Section VI., ‘ Histoire des Cantates et des 
Passions avant Bach,’ he shows how these works 
were radically influenced and modified by opera ; and 
on pp. 3, 4 we read: ‘C’est Bach encore qui y met 
fin. Il réhabilite ’ancienne Passion en lidéalisant ; 
il écrit “La Passion selon St. Mathieu.”’ If Bach 
idealised opera in the ‘Matthew’ Passion, and was 
justified, why should another be condemned for 
impregnating oratorio with ballet—if he have really 
done so? But the whole charge is too solemnl 
ludicrous. The work is not an oratorio, nor a piece 
of didacticism. Bantock has no wish to convert us 
to the manners and morals and ‘costume’ of the 
poet’s idyllic Arcadia. He casts aregretful backward 
glance upon his (and ‘all of our,’ as Punch says 
vanished youth. Is the ironical sermon in place? 

The wearied critic finds the whole stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, and languidly utters his soul in scathing 
sarcasm: ‘Granville Bantock was once upon a 


time regarded as a revolutionary. He composed 
symphonic poems when respectable people con- 
fined themselves to symphonies. Years have 


passed, but, like Mr. Roebuck Ramsden (in Shaw's 
play ‘Man and Superman ’—dquite scarifying this 
he remains advanced as ever he was. There 
is nothing new that he has not read, marked, and 
learned ; it is only the inward process of digestion 
that he has begun to find a little less easy of accom- 
plishment.’ The weary King Ecclesiast, complaining 
that Bantock half-digests current writers—attempts, 
and fails, to assimilate them—reminds one of the 
disgusted traveller who comes upon a boa-constrictor 
with a half-digested bullock in its distended interior: 
but the loathly worm does, after all, digest its dinner. 
Does he feel, then, that there is no central personality 
beneath the various shiftings of form of our Proteus? 
He ‘changes his skin’ a good deal, it is true—Omar, 
Sappho, Fifine, a Pierrot, Dante, Pan—but most 
musicians can recognise a central core of identity. 
Would Solomon have preferred that he should have 
ceased to attempt to digest new ideas after he had 
given us ‘Omar’? Should all his subsequent work 
have conformed to that idiom? It is not the way ot 
really living writers. It is usually reckoned one of 
Wagner’s merits that he resembles Shakespeare 0 
this at least—that each work has its own style 
according to its subject. The style of ‘ Parsifal 
is not that of ‘ Meistersinger,’ or ‘Tristan,’ oF 
‘Lohengrin.’ Would it be better if it were? ! 
would be absurd for Bantock to treat ‘ Pan’ as he has 
treated ‘Omar.’ Mr. Dent would probably agree: 
and would only hold that other writers have been 
successful in preserving their identity through mult- 
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farious manifestations, whereas Bantock has failed. | song, a fine piece of bizarre characterization, with 
But every writer of this type has been reproved in! occasional glimpses of a finer side to his nature : 
the same ‘ faithful’ accents. 





Berlioz could make nothing of the ‘Tristan : fe 
Prelude ; Weber thought Beethoven ripe for a mad- : —————— 
house. Criticus Musicus should beware: the Ha. 
whirligig of time brings in his revenges, and these 





verdicts often serve only to pillory, not the criminal, 
wt the judge, in the eyes of posterity. But still the 
Solomons persevere : 
Though thrice a thousand years are past 
Since David’s son, the sad and splendid, 
rhe weary King Ecclesiast 
Upon his awful tables penned it, 
Methinks the¢ext is never stale— 





the text of Vanitas vanitatum, i.e... as Michael} 
\ngelo Titmarsh moralises : 


© Vanity of Vanities, 
How wayward the decrees of Fate are, 
How very weak the very wise, 
How very small the very great are! 





And if the last line be often true, Solomon should 
ousider that perhaps the penultimate may sometimes 
prove to be so as well. 

‘Pan in Arcady’ is no homily, but a Fantasy, and 
is such must be taken. It is the first half of a 
arger work—‘The Great God Pan’—of which} 
Part 2, ‘The Festival of Pan,’ is still incomplete. 
The Prelude opens with a six-fold invocational cry 
of ‘Pan, god of the unfettered wild, &c. It is for 
six-part double chorus (twelve parts), and, though 
extremely difficult, is very effective with its freely- 
ised discords aud complicated structure. It is sung 
by huntsmen, shepherds, country-folk, &c., as they 
lay offerings upon an altar before a statue of the god. 
The scene then opens and shows a woodland glade 
and pool amid the Arcadian mountains. After a 
Prelude depicting the forest, amid which Pan’s 
piping is heard : 











—, a A mysterious section follows, symbolical of the 
oett | travail of earth and of nature; and then, after a 
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there follow the songs of the nymphs and dryads, on 
open vowels. The music then swells to a fuller} 
lyrical utterance, and a breezy chorus ensues as a! Pan re-enters piping, and again utters himself in 
party of hunters cross the scene. Pan now enters,| song, showing this time the uprising of the better 
pursuing the nymphs, who, however, elude him and | side of him. As he mourns the loss of Echo, 


vanish. (This is the scene which, in Mr. Dent’s| voices of unseen nymphs and dryads are heard 
lew, too closely resembles that of Alberich and the| mocking him with the words ‘Shadows! Dreams: 


Khine-maidens.) Pan, left alone, has his first big | and Pan, regaining self-mastery, determines to 
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seck the light divine ’an’s wooing of her follows, and leads to ap 
\nd attain the splendour, impassioned uprush of music at their final union 
Fold beauty to the soul, with which the songs of the earth-creatures, the 

Clasp the whole world’s completeness. symbols of the forces of nature, mingle. 
Come, sing of joy! ” The orchestral colouring, as always with B; . 
: ; g, 1) 1 Bantock, 
This mood, however, passes for the time, and is wonderfully sure and varied. The work is fa, 
he summons his sub-human earth-creatures—fauns, | ¢-qm easy—the choral parts are evidently from the 
satyrs, &c.—to revel with him. Here the more! <,me mind as ‘Atalanta,’ though the style, on the 
strictly ballet portion of the work begins, the part | whole, as befits the subject, is different from that of 
which needs stage-presentation most. We have ‘Omar’ or any previous work. The performance i 


a) ‘Revelry of Pan and Fauns’ ; (4 
and Satyrs’: (c) ‘ Revelry of 
d) ‘The wounded Faun’; 

Meenads.’ 


and (¢ 


on their gambols. 
‘The wounded Faun’; and it has some lovely musi 
as the dying creature gazes upon the beauty of earth 


he is leaving for ever : 


Lentamente 
a 


ostenuto, 





The music of the Mznads is a frenetic orgy of 
whole-tone scales and very 
difficult, and the performance at Glasgow, despite 
rehearsal, was a marvel. Pan now sinks 
exhausted: the sun sets, and a shepherd crosses, 
calling his flock to fold with a simple, oft-repeated 
The moon then rises, and the moon-spirit 
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Cold and calm is the radiance of the music as she 
sings her first phrases, and the very impressive passage : 
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‘Dance of Pan 
Fauns and Satyrs’ ; 
‘Dance of 
This section is full of grotesque life, as 
these incarnations of earth-life and forest-life carry 
Very touching is the episode of 


E | 


Glasgow was something of a triumph. Mr. Herber 
Brown's Pan was_ well-conceived, embodying the 
rough energy—with more than a _ touch of the 
grotesque—of this god : 


Twy-horned, goat-footed, wild with shaggy hair, 


who has been degraded to the conventional devil of 
the Middle Ages. 

The work a whole, face Mr. Dent, is a 
individual contribution to musical literature : there js 
nothing else of exactly the same type, and while to 
some it will not make quite the powerful appeal that 

}* Omar’ does, it has a distinct character of its own, 
| well maintained throughout, and by many minds wil 
even be preferred, It is in any case an interesting 
| and impressive piece of work, which is bound to take 
a permanent place in our musical literature. It is 
good to know that there is every probability of a 
performance of the purely ballet-portion (fifty pages 
in the vocal score) in London in the near future. We 
shall thus be able to form a closer acquaintance with 
the work, and to follow like sleuth-hounds upon the 
trail of the Mendelssohn reminiscences. 


as 


WESLEY, MRS. OOM, AND THE 
*FORTY-EIGHT 
By RICHARD CAPELI 

Perhaps it is unwise to confess fondness for a copy 
of the original English edition of the * Forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues” It is an eccentricity wt 
which few musicians will sympathise. Of course in 
the newer editions the legibility is wonderfull 
improved, and the accuracy eagle-eyed. Few readers 
of the J/usical Jimes, probably, would say * thank 
‘you’ for my old copy of the * Forty-eight,’ though 
Samuel Wesley himself has written his name on each 
of the four title-pages. The modern editions on 
shiny paper, with their fingering and phrasing and 
profuse marks of expression, are the editions for 
practical folk: Modern editors do not crowd two 
or three parts on one stave while the other is left 
empty ; and proof-reading is taken more seriously 
now than a hundred years ago. As editor, Wesley 
is apt to let the music speak for itself, and you play 
it as the comes. There are no _ Italian 
directions for expression. Wesley at the far 
pole from that German editor of Bach's violoncello 
who marks the movements «ores 
believe, amorose, an 


mood 
Was 
sonatas slow 
Wesley never, | 
hardly ever even forte or piane, legate or 
He leaves it all to you, and you may play you 
favourite fugue as you choose—tender and dream) 
one day, dashing and truculent the next. Then beyond 
these omissions there are the misprints. Curious. 
is it not, in this autograph copy to find uncorrected 
an unflattened [) in bar 6 of the E flat major 
Prelude (Book ii.)? In the F sharp minor Prelude, 
Wesley prefers to end on a fterce de Picardie ; but the 
modern editors give us the minor chord. Not to be 
defended is his way in the D major Prelude—same 
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hook-—-of keeping the rhythm going in dactyls (12-8) | merely recollections of Jane Austen and ‘ Vanity Fair’ ; 
throughout bar 2, instead of reining in with trochees but one cannot easily think of the ‘Forty-eight’ on 
4-4). But the above-confessed fondness stands on/the pianofortes of Miss Amelia Sedley or of 
no severe, practical ground. It is a matter of fancy., Miss Emma Woodhouse. The old copy thus does 
No doubt this copy of Wesley’s ‘ Forty-eight’ is| more than just remind us of Wesley as the Bach 
hardly worth a crown. Yet there is another sort of pioneer, working here for Bach, as all the handbooks 
value, a fanciful value, in such old books and early | tell us, long before the romantic revival of Bach in 
editions. In the neighbouring mart of letters this; Germany. It also enlarges for us the scene of 1810. 
fancy has its price. [ try to imagine the equivalent) Mrs. Oom, of 1810, who bought twelve copies of the 
in literature of my oblong folio. I suggest a/ first English edition of the ‘Forty-eight,’ is _ missed 
isth century ‘Iliad’ inscribed with the autograph both by ‘ Vanity Fair’ and Jane Austen. A pity; 
of Erasmus. And it would not be in my pos-| for her memory rests on a patch that is common 
session, but gone across the Atlantic in exchange for | ground to 1810 and 1920, our only patch of common 
its weight in gold. In that mart the most hard-| ground, one might say. Our clothes have altered, 
headed people respect the sentiment attaching to} our idiom is altering, our tastes in books and wines 
early editions. What does that sentiment rest on?| are different, our pictures, our politics, our locomotion 
Surely on the fact that the production of a book, not | —all are so different from 1810 that Jane Austen is 
less than its construction, breathes something of the} read precisely because she is so deliciously unreal, 
spirit of its age. A flock of associations is evoked, because she is an escape into an impossible world 
to the historical sense by the look of type and paper, | like a Féte Galante of Watteau. And lo! a patch 
helping the text with harmonious setting and com-|of common ground is revealed, whereon 1920 
panionage. Strong must be the book’s content that| surprisingly discovers the reality of 1810. And 
can bear up against the mechanical uniform of present- | thereon we—for whom age still cannot wither nor 
day ‘pocket classics’ and the like ; hardy the reader| custom stale the variety of the ‘ Forty-eight ’— 
who can feed on the matter of a book without caring | respectfully salute Mrs. Oom of the twelve folios : 
a jot for its manner. An unpractical man’s fancy is| whom we adore for her delight in these Immortal 
not to be denied its play with the little historical | Exercises, which we share, while we are secretly 
suggestions of Wesley’s folio. consumed with curiosity to know why fwelve? 
It was published by Birchall, of New Bond Street, | Almost certainly we never shall know, but it is 
n four parts, between 1810 and 1813, costing sub-| pleasant to ponder the enthusiasm, the passion of this 
scribers 36s. and non-subscribers 48s. Of Wesley’s | lady, who, all unsuspected by Miss Austen and her 
sistant editor, C. F. Horn, Grove tells us all we) friends, was thus stretching forth a hand for the 
need know-—a German immigrant who attended on | salute of the future. 
Queen Charlotte and the Princesses for music lessons. 
Both sign the Introduction, which yet must be 


Wesley’s, for it is so English-—majestically-rounded Occasional Wotes 





English of a disused mode. 
‘There are [he says] certain stupendous Works We have received the report of the first year’s 


of Art which render Praise superfluous.’ And | activities of the League of Arts, and a striking record 
among such instances he conceives ‘the following | of successtul work it is. Evidently the League has 
Pieces of Harmony to be meritoriously enumerated.’ come to stay, for it announces various events for 
He ‘ presents these matchless Productions in a more | the coming summer. Among.its plans are the 
orrect fashion than they have ever yet appeared, | production in London parks of several folk plays, and 
even in the Country where they were constructed,’| possibly ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ The plays 
and proceeds to recommend and explain ‘the most! will be chosen from the following: ‘The Fair Maid 
eligible Method of studying and practising these | of Bristow,’ ‘Tom Tyler and his Wife,’ ‘The Taming 
mmortal Exercises.’ of a Shrew’ (the play on which Shakespeare founded 
The zeal peeping here through the Roman folds | his comedy), ‘ The Tragedy of Dido,’ and ‘ A Looking 
of language is surely very charming, and we feel Glass for London,’ by Thomas Lodge. The League 
endeared to the zealot, wondering at the disinterested | hopes to arrange some concerts in the parks, and 
pains he must have been at to collect his hundred and promises also a performance of Purcell’s ‘ Dido and 
sixtysubscribers. The question suggests itself, How | ‘Zneas.’ Celebrations for May-Day and the feasts of 
hard or easy was it in 1810 to win enthusiasm for) the four patron saints of our Islands make up the 
musi admittedly ‘abstruse’ and containing, says, | balance of an ambitious programme. ‘To whatextent 
Wesley it will be carried out must depend on public support. 
Pieces set in five or six Sharps, or as many Flats, Keys The League asks for members, both performing and 
less in Use in England than on the Continent, and subscribing. The dramatic classes in connection 
therefore at first puzzling. with the scheme will be conducted by Mrs. Patrick 
Kirwan. Full particulars may be had from the hon. 

The subscribers’ names are printed, and one would | organising secretary, Capt. 5 F. Thistleton, at 
ike to know more about them, and more in particular | the League’s new Offices, 37, Russell Square, W.C.-1. 
about Mrs. Oom, who subscribed for twelve copies. — 
In the lives of these subscribers—complacent subjects The Federated Board of the Music Industries of 
of George I11.—the publication must have meant a|Great Britain and Ireland made a most auspicious 
deal. It is interesting to think of the hundred and_| start at the Connaught Rooms on January 30, when 
sixty sedate ladies and gentlemen into whose|a company of over four hundred, including many 
experiences Wesley’s zeal introduced this music, now | distinguished musicians, launched the venture in the 
4 hundred years older and still just as much alive.| approved English fashion by eating together. At 
fo some of them these pages must have looked as/ this distance of time we cannot deal with the matter 
Strange as we find Schénberg and Malipiero. So at| as news, so we must content ourselves with wishing 
fast one fancies, for 1810 means for most of us| the organization every success. The need for some 
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such co-operation was strikingly shown the week after 
the gathering, Messrs. Brinsmead’s public announce- 
ment of their inability to produce pianos at a 
profit being followed by a joint statement of a group 
of manufacturers to the effect that they found no 
difficulty. We are glad to be able to add that asa 
result of a conference between the firm and the 
workmen, Messrs. Brinsmead have decided to revoke 
their decision to close down, It is to be hoped that 
manufacturers will in future be so well and truly 
federated as to make a repetition of such a contre- 
temps impossible. 


Several readers write pointing out that the author 
of the articles on ‘ Bach’s Organ Works’ has done a 
yood deal less than justice to the young composer’s 
pedestrian powers. Bach walked not fifty miles, but 
anything between two hundred and two hundred and 
fifty, to sit at the feet of Buxtehude. The mistake 
has been commonly made in England because our 
translation of Spitta gives the distance as fifty miles. 
It appears, however, that Spitta spoke of German 
miles, and a German mile is about four times as long 
as one of ours. The error has become firmly grounded 
since Parry repeated it in his book on Bach. Mr. 
Henry Davey draws attention to a more serious slip 
on the part of our contributor. It was not Bach who 
went to the wineshop during the sermon, but Rambach, 
the choir prefect, who was duly punished by four days’ 
partial imprisonment. 


\nother correspondent inquires as to the authen- 
ticity of the fugue on the subject begining : 


Ue one ee Sc seee E 


sa 


He rightly considers that neither subject nor treat- 
ment suggests the work of a beginner, especially at so 
early a date as 1704. ‘The fugue is omitted from the 
Widor-Schweitzer edition. Our correspondent says 
that he has met with it in a book of pianoforte music, 
where it was credited to another member of the Bach 
family. The editors of the Novello Edition state 
that Clementi, in Part 3 of his ‘ Practical Harmony,’ 
attributes the Fugue to C. P. E. Bach. The subject 

in Marchant’s ‘Fugue Subjects and 
No. 164) as being by the same composer. 


is quoted 
Answers’ 


Perhaps some of our Bachites can throw further 
heht on the matter 
rhe English Folk-Dance’ Society announces 


in Easter Vacation School of Folk-Song and Dance 
to be held at York from April 3 to April to. Ordinary 


class instruction will be given in _ folk-singing, 
children’s singing yames, morris-, country-, and 


sword-dancing ; and special courses will be organized 
for those who do not wish to study the Morris. 
rhere will also be daily demonstrations by the staff, 
and a Country Dance Ball. Full particulars are 
obtainable from the secretary, Miss Elsie W. Austin, 
Avenue, Southampton 


. Sicilian House, Sicilian 


Row, London, W.C.1 


n last month’s 
of the gramophone as a substitute for church choirs 
alled forth a paragraph in the Oédserver of February 8, 


Our note issue on the p ssible use 


from which it appears that considerable progress has 
made in this department of mechanical music. 


heen 

We hope to take an early opportunity of hearing 
ome records with a ew tO ypiving our readers 
turthe ntormation 
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Credit to whom credit is due! We note 


tendency on the part of critics to speak of the oper; 


season at the Surrey Theatre as if it were the fir 
attempt to provide South 
standard operas at popular prices. Yet the 
Vic.’ has been performing all the old favourite 
from ‘The Bohemian Girl’ to ‘ Pagliacci,’ for yea; 
past, and giving them in capital style to large ap 


enthusiastic audiences. Only a few weeks ag 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’ was well done, th 


production being in the hands of Messrs. E. J. Dep 
and Clive Carey. We hope the very deserving Sure 
venture will be a yreat success. In fairness, howeve 
to Miss Lilian Baylis and her hardworking staff , 
the ‘Old Vic.,’ we cannot refrain from pointing oy 
that South Londoners are amongst the best educat 
opera-goers in London, save in respect of the mox 
modern works. 


A HUNDRED 


GARDNER 


BEETHOVEN, AFTER Y EARS 


By GEORGE 
Irchdvacon of Aston. 


When a lad goes away from home into the outsi 
world for some years, he does not on returnin, 
necessarily despise his old surroundings. — But the 
cannot seem to him quite the same. He probab 
has acquired a new sense of values. Therefore certa 
elements of nobility and antiquity show now wit 
deeper impressiveness than they did to his childis 
eyes. On the other hand, he finds himself alive: 
imperfections and incongruities that in earlier da 
were unperceived. 

A like change of perception should naturally con 
to us from time to time in the realm of musical a 
Yet because that art specially expresses the mysti 
side of human thought, and also perhaps because 
can be written only in a particular and an esote 
language of its own, it is unduly liable to become 
object of fixed and uncritical veneration. — Idols a 
set up for indiscriminate worship. There are ido 
so to speak, of the market place—idols of the Chor 
Society and its clientéle found in Handel, and 
some extent in Mendelssohn. Or, there are the id 
of the cultured amateur, embodied in Beethoven a 
in Brahms. Something superhuman, a_perfecti 
that lies outside all cavil, is felt to exist in the yodbh 
creatures who are thus revered. 

None of us take up this attitude towards the gre 
poets. With them we are only too ready to fi 
marks of age, or downright tediousness, in some 
their productions. But with music it is differen 
There, unstinted approbation seems to be expecte 
To take one instance—in the Oxford History 
Music it is said of Beethoven’s work : ‘We ma 
grant a few inequalities and a few mannerisms... 
these, even if judgment of them pass unchalleng 
flecks in the sun.’ (Here is indeed exali 
praise, when one remembers how sun-spots 
indistinguishable to the naked eye!). Or, agi 
the same volume (No. V.), when discussing 
peculiarities of Beethoven’s ‘third period,’ tells & 
‘They are but enigmatic utterances of the Sphinx: 
the Pharsalian Plain, and answer Hei 
answered, “You cannot touch them : it is the fing 
of Beethoven”.’ 

\t this moment, just a 
passed since Beethoven was writing the masterpiec 
of his later vears, such as the Choral Symphony 
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ec yreat Mass. Since then many things have 
happened in the world of music to put its denizens 


n the position of the boy who has had to leave his 


BE quiet home and to enter into the larger experi- 


ences of life. Most significant of all has been the 
and the acceptance of Wagner. To 
some of us older ones it has indeed been a thrilling 
experience thus to watch the rising of a new star 
through mists of obloquy and opposition, till that 
star has swum into a settled and exalted place in 
the musical firmament. One should be careful not 
» claim overmuch for Wagner’s artistic achievement. 
\dmit that in it is to be found something of the 
crudities that we associate with the word ‘melo- 
drama,’ or that in it are undeniable /omgueurs, yet 
we cannot but feel that here has been imparted to us 
, new sense of breadth and spaciousness in the 
treatment of musical forms. And size 7s an important 


element in art—at least if unity of building and | 


continued interest can be secured, if the whole 


production is found to have in it the qualities of a| 


ving organism, of, say, a magnificent spreading tree. 
Think of how the masterly powers of Wagner’s 
venius are shown in the way that his four immense 
works— The Ring,’ ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Meistersinger,’ and 
‘ Parsifal’—each maintain throughout their structure 
a unity of their own, obviously differentiated from the 
characteristics of the others. Wagner has shown, 
toon, how a far deeper intensity of expression 
can be obtained through the power of music than 


liad been known before his advent. In other 
ways, also, he has enlarged our outlook. So, too, 


men like Verdi (in his old age), Elgar, Franck, | 


Strauss, Debussy, and some of the Russians, have 
helped to give us wider horizons. Many of the old 
landmarks are forgotten. The ‘classical’—in the 
sense of what is, say, pre-Victorian—can no longer 
claim our unflinching allegiance, as it did in the time 
of our forefathers. 

How do we stand, then, in regard to Beethoven 
the composer who is commonly regarded as the last 
and the greatest of the classical school? It would 
be presumptuous to speak words of praise about some 
of his evident masterpieces—as impertinent as to set 
about belauding ‘Lycidas.’ What can be said 
adequately about the noble outline and the unfaltering 
vigour of the first movement of the ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony? Or about the cosmic dance at the end of 
the seventh? Or of the expression of stony grief 
along with virile hope at the beginning of the Choral 
Symphony—only comparable to what we see in the 
statues of the Medici Chapel at Florence ? 

All the same, it may be permitted to urge that the 
work of this grand master has often been unduly and 
ndiscriminately praised. Wagner himself, writing 
n 1870, has declared that ‘Beethoven’s music will 
be understood at any time, whilst the music of his 
predecessors will, for the most part, remain 
ntelligible only through the medium of light thrown 
upon it by the history of art.’ Now, after another 
fifty years have gone by, we are in a position to see 
that this exalting of a great musician into a class by 
himself—a class from which Bach and Mozart are 
excluded—is not the result of sound judgment. No 
one, for instance, can nowadays have listened to a 
recital of several of the Pianoforte Sonatas without 
feeling that here and there they begin to ‘ date’ 

many parts of them undeniably have an air of 
speaking in the language of the past. 

Confessedly it is a perilous task to find any fault 
with what have been for so long regarded as flawless 
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objects of beauty. And judgment is_ inevitably 
complicated by the personal factor. It seems 


almost indecent to decry what one has learnt to 
admire, perhaps from boyhood. On the other hand, 
the very fact of close familiarity with a fine work 
may blind one to the charms which it might reveal 
were it approached with fresher perceptions. Still, 
after making all allowance for the existence of 
individual prejudice, it may be permissible to suggest 
that such movements as the following, taken almost 
at random, are open to the kind of criticism which 
has been indicated. 

Look at the Andante con variasioni of Op. 26, as 
it unfolds its length, or the Andante of the Sonata 
quasi una Fantasia, or the Adag/o in B flat of Op. 31. 
Here, and in other places, some of us are obliged 
to recognize a kind of sentiment and a way of 
expressing emotion that belongs to the past. No 
doubt a skilful pianist can still put plenty of feeling 
into such passages. But some listeners cannot help 
thinking that here is matter which made more appeal 
to a generation that admired Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of 
the King,’ than it does to the changed palates of the 
2oth century. And when the Beethoven Sonatas 
are given in large doses, we are in danger of carrying 
over to places which unquestionably have suffered no 
deterioration an impression of something touched 


and aged by time. The air of the plains, as it 
were, clings to us even when we get on to the 
hills. Yet how mistaken it would be thus to 


approach the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata—that tremen- 
dous expression of heights and depths in human 
emotion, to which we might almost apply G. K. 
Chesterton’s words and say that through it we ‘list 
the trump of fate and hear a linnet sing.’ Or, to 
cite further illustrations, remember the light-hearted 
cheerfulness of the last movement (A//egro assaz), 


Op. 2, No. 3, and the noble gloom of the Largo e 
mesto (in D minor) of Op. to, No. 3. Here are 


songs that age cannot wither or familiarity stale. 

But to go back to the bad occupation of the 
advocatus diaboli: The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
describes the popular Andante in F, intended at first 
for the ‘Waldstein’ Sonata, as ‘a spacious and 
gorgeous rondo,’ Does it not now sound rather as if 
it belonged to the class of sentimental ‘Lieder ohne 
Worte’? And does the modulation into D flat, 
made more sententious by repetition, still excite 
keen interest? Even as regards the slow movement 
of that great work the ‘ Hammerklavier’ Sonata, some 
of us, if we are honest, have to confess that it has 
about it aquality that is decidedly soporific—though 
Dr. Eaglefield Hull asserts that it is ‘one of the 
sublimest things in all music.’ 

The same authority tells us that the ‘ Pastoral’ 
Symphony, though ‘ often slighted on account of its 
so-called realisms and its classification amongst “ pro- 
gramme music,” is nevertheless one of the finest 
pieces in the whole range of music.’ And yet, once 
we free ourselves from the mental obsession that 
everything written by Beethoven is superb, we shall 
hardly fail to recognise that here is one of his weaker 
works, and that parts of it are not a little wearying, 
especially the /7za/e. This, however, is a bold thing 
to say, for Grove’s Dictionary lays down that ‘the 
man who listening to the “Sinfonia” Pastorale 


cannot see the beautiful landscape, sit down beside 
the brook, &c., &c., must be dead alike to every sense 
of poetry and art.’ 

Each detail of these works is held up to the same 
Here, ¢.g., is a 


indiscriminate laudation. bar that 
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occurs in the fifth Symphony. Repeated about seven 
times with slight rhythmical changes, but always in 
bare unison, it does not strike us as being particularly 
exhilarating 





‘No? 
‘essential to our pleasure.’ 
and impossible fashion it has become customary 
to praise every feature of the symphonies and the 
sonatas.* 


the 
And in a like exagyerated 


says Grove, quoting passage, it Is 


Let it be clearly understood that the present is no 
attempt, made out of mere ‘cussedness,’ to depreciate 
the work of an immortal yenius, for whom the 
writer of this article has profound veneration. Were 


the same process to be carried out in connection 
with the mature works of Bach, no doubt certain | 
elements could be indicated which belong to the 


period of the writer, and which now sound to us 
formal and old-fashioned. On the other hand, it 
might be urged that a yreater distance separates the 
best of Beethoven’s work from the worst, than is the 
case with the older composer. And if the delicate 
and dubious task of comparison is attempted, some 
would even be ready to assert that Bach’s writings are 
more interesting to-day, rhythmically, harmonically, 
and even in point of melody, than those of Beethoven, 
Further it might fairly be argued that the harmony 
of the latter is singularly limited and tame compared 
with that of Bach, and that the comparatively small 
amount of fine polyphony in Beethoven involves a 
real loss of vitality in his creations. 

But there is little gain in the setting up of one 
“reat music-builder against another. The point to 
be insisted upon is that no one of them is immune 
from the impairment wrought by lapse of years and 
by changes in artistic outlook. Doubtless, ¢.g., after 
another hundred years, the time-spirit will reveal a 
seamy side to many of the brave clothes that Wagner 
now wears. 

Evidently, then, Beethoven has been put into an 
mpossible by his paneyyrists. Compare 
him, if you will, to Westminster Abbey as we see it 


position 


now, with defects patent to all—yet, with its 
compelling and mysterious beauty, a deathless 


But to claim more, to 
state oracularly that there is a sort of universal perfec- 
tion, admitting no qualification, about all Beethoven’s 
vreater to confuse ideas about art. 
Doctrinaire pronouncements of this kind yo far to 
discredit in the minds of the rising veneration what 
s the real and abiding value of the great 
tradition. 


possession for ages to come. 


works is our 


* classical’ 
And such criticism is surely a_ belated 
survival from that period of ignorance about musical 
values, when it was customary to place Mendelssohn 
on a pedestal almost as lofty as that reserved for 
Beethoven 


The Blackheath f the 


provided an interesting programme on January 19. 


Branch « British Music Society 
Besides 


some well-chosen songs and pianoforte pieces the following 


for 


part-songs women’s voices were given: * Arcady’ 
Walthew), ‘Full fathom five’ (Ireland), the ‘Nuns of 
St. Mary,’ Carol (arr. Kennedy Scott), ‘Slumber Song’ 


(Rebikov), and two *Old English Carols’ by Holst. 


* Any cons 


mitted 


lerati of the chamber music has been designedly 
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The Musician's Booksbelt. 











By ‘FESTE’ 

The * Bookshelf” having been crowded out tor , 
couple of months, and the publishers having bee, 
very active lately, so many books are awaiting notic 
that I can make up the leeway only by giving som 
of them much briefer notice than they deserve. 

The local historian is a doubly useful _ perso; 
He collects a vast amount of detailed fact with 
out which the biographers and historians in gener 
would be badly off, and he does much to nourish th 
pride of place which is so powerful a stimulus in a 
kinds of local activities. ‘Thus any future writer o 
Sterndale Bennett) cannot afford to overlook 
Bennett and Sheffield” by W. 7 
Freemantle (Sheffield : Pawson & Brailsford. jos 
The work is in two parts, the first dealing with the 
Bennett family and their connection with Derbyshire, 
Cambridge, and Sheffield, the second with the 
composer’s associations with his native city. Mr 
Freemantle has gathered together such a store of 
information of various kinds that the general reader 
who cares little for the subject of the book can hard) 
fail to be interested. To the older generation oj 
Yorkshire folk especially the volume will be welcome 
for its notes on local worthies. Opening the book 
almost at random | come across a yood example in 


the account of Samuel Slack, a famous bass wh 
flourished at the beginning of the last century. Slack 


seems to have had a voice of unusual depth and 
power, a voice which, in the words of a contemporan 
concert report, ‘whilst it enlivened the moments 
added astonishment in those who had never before 
heard its wonderful and tremendous efforts.’ Like s 
many of these old singers, Slack looked on the wine 
long and frequently. Going home late one night after 
a convivial gathering, he sank down, overcome, by the 
wayside. Presently a bull came sniffing round, an 
yave a roar. ‘Oh,’ said Slack, ‘aw can sing fower 
notes lower nur that,’ and presumably did so, where 
on the bull rolled him over. *You may be a ver 
tine bass singer,’ said Slack, * but you are no gentle 
man.’ When he realised he was up against a savage 
animal, he bellowed his lowest and uncouthest notes 
with such effect that the bull left in a hurry. — A new 
and very practical kind of Orpheus, this. 

The book contains many interesting facsimiles 0 
old programmes, tickets, bills, and autographs, 
besides about three dozen illustrations of various 
kinds, ranging from portraits of Sterndale Bennett 
a quaint old drawing of the three-decker pulpit an¢ 
organ in Sheffield Parish Church, where _ the 
composer’s father, Robert Bennett, was organist 
One lays the carefully compiled record aside with 4 
feeling of regret that the excellent man and musiciat 
of whom it treats is just now so completely out of 
fashion. He was unlucky in belonging to a_ period 
that has left a very faint mark on our musical records. 
but he was in some ways so much better than his 
period that his work deserves more notice than 
gets. Is all the orchestral music we hear to-day * 
much better than the * Naiades’ Overture? And can 
his fourth Concerto be less interesting than some we 
have to sit through 

No doubt we lose much through giving 
composers the heavy responsibility of overseeing our 
big teaching institutions. When Bennett the 
Principal of the R.A.M. came on the scene, Bennett 
the composer went off. Against the direct loss to 
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music we must of course set the indirect gain which 


} can 


results from the influence of such men over a} 
generation of young musicians. Can we over- 
estimate the power and range of the personal 
influence of Parry during his twenty-four years 
as Director of the R.C.M.? Is it dearly bought | 
at the cost of some unwritten works and some 
undoubted shortcomings in his published output? | 
It is a difficult question, and the answer will 
vary with the point of view. What Parry’s 


influence meant to thousands of young men and 
women can never be realised by those outside the 


College. ‘They may, however, get some idea from a 
collection of his speeches to the students, just 
published under the title, * College Addresses | 


delivered to Pupils of the R.C.M. (Macmillan, 7». 6¢.). | 
| stops, and the influence of these acoustics on the tone 


Speeches, addresses—both words fail to suggest the 
peculiar quality of these utterances. They 
mostly of the homely and intimate kind that we call 
talks, or chats. And it is worth noting that they 
were not solely concerned with music. Many pages 
contain no reference to the art. As Mr. Colles says 
in his sympathetic preface, the purpose of the 
addresses 
*. . . was to build up the treasury of the mind, 
to suggest ideas for work and comradeship, to 
inculcate the true aim of education in its widest 
sense, and to point out the things which, in his 
own favourite phrase, “ make a fine thing of life.” 

With certain changes of illustration many of the 

addresses might have been delivered equally well 

at the Royal College of Science next door, or in 

the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford, or at a 

working-men’s college. In almost every one of 

them there is some word which must be helpful to 
all concerned in whatever way with the education 

of themselves or of others.’ 

Quite in keeping is the frontispiece, which shows 
us a very unprofessorial Parry aboard the Handerer, 
seated at tht tiller, pipe in mouth. The publication 
of these twenty Addresses is an excellent idea. Why 
not a further set made up from the large number 
delivered elsewhere than at the R.C.M.?  Parry’s 
speeches at the R.C.O. during his three years as 
President deserve wider publicity than that given by 
the College Kalendar. ‘There must be dozens of 
such wise, commonsense and human addresses buried 
n archives of various kinds. 

Not often have we to complain of excessive 
modesty in these days, but here is a booklet minus 
not only the author’s name, but that of the publishe 
as well. The price is one shilling, but apparently 
nobody wants the coin. Perhaps the 
Messrs. Brook & Co., 8, Martin Lane, E.C.4, will 
answer inquiries. ‘The booklet consists of ‘*‘ Some 
Notes on how to sing Naturally,’ and though it tells 
us nothing new—that would be too much toask of any 
writer on the subject—it gives us some important 
truths in simple, commonsense language. Young 
singers should read it ; even some teachers may find it 
worth while to meet with some suggestive ways of 
dealing with facts that are not too easy to make clear to 
the pupil. Perhaps the author will let us know where 
copies may be obtained, so that we may pass on the 
information. 

Now, whereas a pamphlet really goes but a small 
Way in such a matter as singing, it might well be 
sufficient for organ registration, because the subject 
is one about which it is difficult to lay down rules. 
There is no standard organ : stops called by the same 


name frequently differ in effect. Owing to the 


are 
| 


printers, | 
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acoustical problems presented by many churches, it 


is impossible to hit on a scheme for a given piece 
that will not need modification—sometimes drastic 
chanyge—in quite half the performances. Finally there 
is the question of taste. All that can be done is to 
lay down general principles, and leave the individual 
to apply them according to his local peculiarities. 
Mr. Everett E. Truette evidently thinks the subject 
be dealt with like the kindred one of 
orchestration, and does so in ‘Organ Reyistration,’ 
a book of two hundred and fifty closely printed 


pages (Boston Thompson & Co, London 
Winthrop Rogers. 12s. 6d... The first twelve 
of his twenty-two chapters deal with the 
material of registration—stops, mechanical aids, 


combinations, borrowings, the acoustics of certain 


of other stops, &c. It is all very thorough and 
interesting, and a careful perusal will widen oryanists’ 
views of the subject, even if they do not always see 
eye to eye with the author. By the way, I am glad 
to see a word put in for the Tremulant, which is too 
often pooh-poohed as being merely a disturbance of 
the tone, whereas its effect when used with several 
stops of different pitch is to mix and blend the 
octaves in such a way that a new composite colour 
results. Even in the case of some single stops it 
makes the tone curiously vital and telling. Mr. 
Truette does not point out the importance of the beat 


being reasonably slow. Perhaps in Amercia they 


have none ef the rattling-peas-in-a-box type of 
tremulant from which so many organs in this 
country suffer. I do not feel disposed to part 


company with Mr. Truette until Part 2, wherein he 
proceeds to apply the principles he has laid down. 
He begins by giving us schemes for registering hymns 
and a batch of well-known anthems. — But inasmuch 
as registration must depend upon the size of the 
choir—-and even the balance or want of balance—as 
well as upon the character of the organ, its position 
in relation to the choir, the size and acoustical 
properties of the church, and the taste of the player, 
his sugyestions are hardly likely to be practicable 
anywhere. His advice as to the giving out of hymn- 
tunes will not find favour on this side of the water 

at all events | hope not. Such giving out is merely 
for the purpose of showing the tune about to be sung, 
and its pitch and pace. One line should be sufficient. 
Mr. Truette gives us the ‘Old Hundredth’ played all 
through, stops being added at the end of each line. 


When a hymn follows some other music in 
a different key he will have us modulate. Such 
interludes are all very well when they are of 


some interest, though there is no need of them to-day 
when our ears are so accustomed to sudden chanyes 
of key. But even if we dislike being violently hurled 
into a new key, we shall dislike Mr. Truette’s 
interludes even more. ‘Thus, he suggests we should 


modulate from D flat to G in this manner : 
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We already suffer too much from such things. As 


and India, in China and Japan, and even among 
the old lady in * David Copperfield’ said, ‘Let us 


to rendet 











savage tribes. of the fa 
have no meandering.’ The author also gives ex- Such considerations make it easy to imagine tha con? | 
haustive registration for a large number of pieces,|art has its source in religion. All the same, jg tom ¢ 
laying them out for organs of various sizes.| origin is an even more modest one. Art came int anal di 
Many of the solos are of such poor quality that it is| being on the day that man, instead of being sole) emotion 
waste of space treating them. Moreover, such| concerned with the utility of an object he had made It ma 
schemes are of little practical use, for the reasons| concerned himself with its form, and made up his 
given above. On the whole, it is a pity Mr. Truette| mind that this form should satisfy a need peculiar y 
did not perceive that the excellent first part of the human nature, a mysterious need to which the nam 
book tells us all we want to know. Like so many | of ‘esthetic sense’ has been given. 
organists to-day he is inclined to over-register. We Afterwards form was enriched by ornament, o the imag 
shall soon need a text-book setting forth the | decoration, which serves no other purpose than any oth 
advantages of the use of uncoupled manuals and_ satisfy this wsthetic sense. Subsequently it became eproduc 
single stops, and the importance of not breaking the| man’s desire to reproduce the form of his fellow suggest | 
rhythm and flow of a piece by too frequent pulling-up | beings, human and animal, and he began to do this araten ‘ 
for stop changes, Generally speaking, it is only the; —as a child still does—by a stroke or line. This eve. It 
feebler kind of music that depends for its effect upon | line does not exist in Nature. read mu 
constant changes of stop. Recitalists should Here is the starting point in the radical difference + unles 
occasionally test their répertoire by playing it on the, between nature and art; art is destined not iptitude 
pedal-pianoforte. If they then discarded nearly all the | reproduce nature literally, but to suggest an idea of ; wpeur ¢ 
pieces that had left their interest and effect in the! nature. This principle, badly interpreted, gives rise else, an 
organ loft, it would be a good thing for the status of | to the aberrations which manifest themselves at the listening 
the instrument and its music. And what a jolly) Salon d’Automne and the Salon des Indépendants, the mos 
bonfire we could make with the throw-outs ! It is by virtue of this principle that the most them 
insignificant sketch affords a sensation of art whicl 
will never be supplied by the finest photograph, 
THE [IDEAS OF M. VINCENT D°INDY _ | however ‘artistic.’ 
By C. SAINT-SAENS. DE VINSTITU1 It is also on this account that the purists are 
(Authorised translation by Fred Rothwell) mistaken when they attack * imitative music. Rea 
. : ‘ imitative music would consist of the green-roon 
I. noises by which a life-like imitation is given in the 
By reason of his talent and erudition, by| theatre to the wind and the rain and the Various Conc 
views of his position as the founder of a s« hoo, | Other sounds of nature. So-called imitative musi not bee 
M. Vincent D'Indy has acquired great authority. does pot imitate, it suggests. Composers have have im 
Everything he writes must of necessity possess desc ribed storms, but there is not one that is like things | 
considerable influence. . any of the rest. The singing of birds, which offends It is 
Under the sway of such considerations, it| C¢t!m persons in Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony, is mporta 
has occurred to me that it might be useful there imitated in very imperfect fashion ; it is this shire P 
to point out—even though it be to my detriment | ‘© fact that Constitutes Its charm. ; pianofo 
certain of his ideas in the ‘Course of Nevertheless, it is from the sounds of nature, the Symph 
Musical Composition’ which do not agree with my sounds produced by the wind blowing through the charmi 
own. Not that [ claim to be a more or less infallible | 4S, and more particularly from the utterance ot —a se 
oracle: it does not follow. because M. D’Indv’s| the human voice, that music had its birth. of atte 
ideas are not always mine, that they are therefore When art was born, religion took possession of ‘The I 
erroneous. I will state my arguments the reader | Religion did RS CHORE AFC. : of a « 
shall judge for himself. M. D Indy, like Tolstoi and M. Barres and man\ concert 
On opening M. D’Indy’s book one is immediately other thinkers, seems to sce nothing = oT but Concer 
struck with admiration at the loftiness of his se and passion. I cannot share this opinion. resist 
conceptions. We see how careful the author is—an lo me art is form above al! else. - to dat 
attitude which cannot be too greatly admired—to It is perfectly clear that art in general, especially Americ 
look upon Art as one of the most serious things in | MUSIC lends itself wonderfully well to expression, could 
the world. He ascends higher and ever higher until and that - all the ~wereendienae~ It sae arrived 
we suffer from vertigo as we follow him, and find that different with the artist however. Phe artist who Concer 
he places art on a level with religious faith, demanding does noe feel thoroughly satisfied with elegant for the 
from the artist the three theological virtues—faith, lines, harmonious colours, or a fine series of chords, notices 
hope, and charity —and not only faith in art, but faith does not understand art. i due to 
in God! We may remark that Perugini and When beautiful forms accompany — powerlu who pl 
Berlioz, who were lacking in this faith, were none the | €XPression, we are filled with admiration, and righth Mr. Gi 
less admirable artists, even in the religious style, but | 5° In such a case, what is it that happens ? Or Smyth 
we need not labour the point , cravings after art and emotion are alike satisfied from 
Religions, in themselves admirable objects of art, All the same, we cannot therefore Say that we have Brahm 
are incomparable springs of artistic “expression. reached the summit of art, for art is capable ot ‘Ap 
Deduct from architecture, sculpture, painting, even | €X'SUM¥ apart from the slightest trace of emotion 0 Liebes 
music itself, everything that deals with religion, ot passion. , ‘ : put on 
and see what is left ° : This is proved—speaking only of music—by the fact Mr. 
All those Jupiters and Junos, Minervas, Venuses that during the whole of the 16th century there were positic 
and Dianas, Apollos and Mercuries, Satyrs and produced admirable works entirely devoid of emotion. Hamil 
Nymphs, those mythological scenes painted on the heir true purpose is thwarted when an attempt Is made ‘Over 
walls of Pompeiti—all that art, which we regard as im : . Sopho 
profane, is religious art. It is the same in Egypt waa Ot es as a ee misspe 
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THE MUSICAL 
-) render them expressive. Wherein does the Kyrie 
of the famous Missa Papz Marcelli express supplica- 
Here there is absolutely nothing else than 
On the other hand, see to what a low level 
nusic descends when it disdains form and sets 
emotion in the forefront! 

It may here be worth while informing amateurs 
that music is not—as Victor Hugo has well said in 
ying form to the most widespread of all feelings 
-he vapeur de Cart; itis a plastic art, one that is 
made up of forms. ‘True, these forms exist only in 
the imagination, and yet, does art as a whole exist in 
ny other way ? These forms are but imperfectly 
reproduc ed in musical writing, though sufficiently to 
suggest them. On this account music should not be 
written with figures which represent nothing to the 
eve. It is also for this reason that those who do not 
read music have some difficulty in forming an idea of 
t, unless they happen to be gifted with a special 
ptitude for this art. To them it is indeed the 
~apeur de Cart, a source of sensations and nothing 
else, and so we find that they take pleasure in 
listening to the most divergent works, the finest and 
the most despicable alike ; they see no difference in 
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form 
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London Concerts 


By ALFRED KALISCH 
Concerts have been very numerous, but have 
not been conspicuous for the amount of novelty they 
have introduced. Still the month’s harvest of new 
things is not inconsiderable. 
It is not always the largest works that are the most 


mportant. Thus Mr. Julius Harrison’s * Worcester- 
shire Pieces’ (an orchestral version of a suite of 
pianoforte pieces), produced at a Queen’s Hall 


Symphony concert on January 24, are slight, but 
charming. One of them, entitled ‘ Pershore Plums’ 


—a serene little idyll—attracted a good deal 
of attention on non-musical grounds. The last, 


‘The Ledbury Parson,’ is a brisk open-air treatment 
of a conspicuously jolly folk-song. At the same 
concert Mr. Lamond’s playing of Brahms’s second 
Concerto was quite masterly, but one could not 


resist the feeling that this work was beginning 
to date. Some new pieces by the revolutionary 
American, Leo Ornstein, which were announced, 
could not be played because the parts had not 


arrived in England. The Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concert on February 7 was notable for the fact that 
for the first time for many a month the ‘ House full’ 
notices were displayed. This was no doubt largely 
due to the names of the soloists (Madame Suggia, 
who played Schumann’s ’Cello Concerto superbly, and 
Mr. Gervase Elwes), and the presence of Dr. Ethel 
Smyth, who conducted *On the cliffs of Cornwall’ 
from ‘The Wreckers’ The Symphony was 
Brahms’s No. 1. The other orchestral numbers were 
‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from ‘ Tristan and Isolda.’ This may be 
put on record as a guide to programme makers. 

Mr. Anderson Tyrer continues to improve his 
position. At his last concert, on January Mr. 
Hamilton Harty introduced Granville Bantock’s 
‘Overture to a Greek Tragedy,’ the tragedy being 
Sophocles’s ‘(Edipus Coloneus’ (unfortunately 
misspelt *Colonnos,’ and so reproduced by many 


a 
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writers). It is nine years old. When a work by a 
man of Mr. Bantock’s position takes nine years to 
reach London the cynic will usually find the reason 
is the piece itself. It was to be found there in this 
case. It is solid and dignified, but is hardly the real 
Bantock. 

At the Albert Hall Sunday Concerts the policy of 
introducing us to conductors not well known in 
London is being pursued with good results. Thus 
we heard Mr. Ainslie Murray, of Edinburgh, who 
justified his choice, and Mr. Godfrey came from 
Bournemouth—but he hardly needs introduction. 

Mr. Frank Bridge is rapidly assuming an almost 
official position of the conductor who is sent for in 
an emergency. A few weeks ago he replaced Sir 
Henry Wood at a_ few hours’ notice. On 
February 10 he took the place of Mr. Raymond 
Roze, who was unfortunately too ill to conduct the 
concert of the British Symphony Orchestra. The 
novelty of the concert was Mr. Roze’s effective 
‘Poem of Victory,’ for violin, with the solo part 


beautifully played by Mr. Sammons, and Mr. 
Holbrooke conducted his own early work, ‘ The 
Viking.” It is one of his most lucid and 


picturesque scores, though possibly not the most 
original. Mr. Holbrooke is not easily pleased, but 
he can have no reason to complain either of its 
performance or its reception by the audience. 

At the London Symphony Orchestra concert on 
February 16 Sir Thomas Beecham conducted a 
programme in which Leonardo Leo, Mozart, and 
Handel represented the 18th century——of which he is 
specially fond—Wagner and Brahms the 19th century, 
and Delius the 2oth. All the works were well known, 
except the little Symphony of Leo. It has a middle 
movement with a heartfelt little melody (charmingly 
played by Mr. W. H. Reed), but for the rest it is 
only of educational interest. This, however, is 
considerable. It would be greater still if we knew 
exactly how much the arranger had done to the 
work. Mr. Sammons’s playing of the Brahms 
Concerto won the admiration of all except those 
who look upon the introduction of anything like 
charm or beauty into the music of Brahms as a 
pollution of the well of music undefiled. It is hard 
to believe that Brahms himself would go so far in 
this matter as some of his less judicious idolaters. 

In his interpretation of Brahms’s fourth Symphony 
at the Philharmonic Concert on January 29, Mr. 
Adrian C. Boult struck a happy mean and pleased 
everybody. He has never done anything better. 
Mr. Sammons played Delius’s Concerto. It does 
not improve on acquaintance. The lack of any- 
thing like a broad melodic phrase for the soloist 
makes itself almost painfully felt. The constant 
figuration for the violin ends by sounding almost 
fussy. The atmospheric beauty of the music is, 
however, undeniable, and the last pages appeal to the 
heart. One wonders whether Delius had heard the 
ending of ‘ Don Quixote’ before he wrote it. 

The pianistic giants have not appeared in London 
lately (except for the playing of the Brahms Concerto 
by Mr. Lamond, mentioned above), but there has 
been some unusually good pianoforte-playing by 
younger artists. The two Scriabin recitals by 
Miss Lilias Mackinnon and Miss Eurydice Draconi 
were interesting. The latter struck me as having 
more charm, the former a completer grasp, but each 
was good in both respects. Mr. York Bowen played 
some Brahms thoughtfully, and the Variations of 
Rosenbloom, the Berceuse of Clutsam, and the 
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‘ Merry Andrew’ of John Ireland, which he introduced, 
show that English composers can write good pianoforte 
music which is not esoteric or abstruse. Miss Jessie 
Bristol, who gave a Schumann recital on February 4, 
is a home-trained artist of personality and unusual 
promise, and Miss Margaret Tilly deserves encourage- 
ment. 

There have been many singers, Mr. Mark 
Raphael promises to develop into an_ extremely 
intellectual interpreter, but he should be warned of 
the danger of underrating the value of technique 
pure and simple. When he has struck the right 
balance he will yo far, for he is gifted with an 
excellent voice. 

The art of Mr. Hugh Marleyn deserves 
every and Miss Gertrude Blomfield at 
her concert gave evidence of development both in 

“technique and interpretative power which 
welcome surprise. Mr. Alban Grand promises to be 
a more than useful recruit from the operatic stage to 


too, 


earnest 
recognition, 


Was ; 


the concert platform, when his lapses into the 
operatic manner are less frequent. Mr. John 
Booth’s singing of English songs was in all ways 


pleasing and able 

It had been thought that Schubert’s Octet was one 
of the things that the musical world had made up its 
mind to forget, but the way in which it was welcomed 
at the the London Chamber Concert 
Society dispelled the idea. At the same concert the 
British String Quartet, led by Miss Marjorie Hayward, 
played the Debussy Quartet with notably 
ensemble and charm of At the second of 
these concerts Miss Jelly and Miss Adila d’Aranyi’s 
performance of Bach’s Double Concerto was quite 
out of Special interest attached to the 
return, after a long absence, of Miss Isolde Menges 
February 7). She has developed into an artist of 
high rank, as she promised to do. Except for some 
curious speeding up in unexpected places, her playing 
of a Handel Sonata was admirable. There will be 
other opportunities for discussing her more fully. 

The Mr. Boris Levenson, who 
gave a concert on January 21, should appeal to a 
large publi He is a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
and writes with unusual ease and fluency. He does 
not cultivate the modern Russian idiom, but his 
music betrays the land of its origin. A Serenade for 
violin, played by M. Michael Doré, is effective and 
taking, and his songs are pleasing and tuneful without 
being commonplace. 

A distinctive feature of this period of our musical 
life in London is the number of ballad concerts. 
There are no fewer than four sets in full swing. 1 
cannot often yo, because Saturday afternoons 
there are usually other things with prior claims. | 
did, however, go to one at Queen’s Hall on January 31, 
and convinced myself that reports of the raising of 
the standard there are not exayyerated. The two 
new songs I heard-—-Mr. Coningsby Clarke’s ‘ Venetian 
lullaby’ and Mr. Frank Bridge’s * When you are old’ 
admirably sung by Miss Carmen Hil! and Mr 
Gervase Elwes respectively )}—would not have been out 
of place at the severest concert of British music. It 
is true the people applaud a little automatically and 
ndiscriminately, but audiences which will 
such songs do not deserve all the barbed arrows of 
apt to direct at them. The whole 
programme was such that a ballad concert audience 
of ten would have fled from in 
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undisyuised alarm as being * too classical.’ So much the 
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to the report that next season the London Symphon 
Orchestra, under Mr. Hamilton Harty, is to be, 
permanent feature of the Albert Hall Ballad Concerts 
As they generally take place on the same afternoop; 
as the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts, the resyl 
will be interesting. 





Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E. BAKRETT 


PERFORMANCES FOR THRE PEOPLI 


rhe chief event of the month in the operatic world 
has been the opening of the Fairbairn-Miln under 
taking at the Surrey Theatre. This is designed to 
provide opera for the people. The plan is to be 
commended, for it has always been a charge against 
this art-form that it was for the well-to-do onh 
Why it should not be as well known to all classes js 
a question I have never been able to answer. | can 
see no reason why folk of modest means should not 
have opera as well as those more richly endowed 
It is an elevating form of amusement that combines 
several arts in one; and where the form is repre. 
sented in a proper manner /«., when the work js 
a thing of life and movement, of spectacle and 
action, and not merely a glorified duet—it provides 
as good an entertainment as one could wish the publi 
to have. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Miln are co-operating 
with Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, an operatic manager of 
experience and enthusiasm. and the result has been 
eminently satisfactory for a beginning. Of course 
there are all sorts of difficulties in the way of an 
undertaking of this kind, and perhaps the greatest 
difficulty of all is that of the supply of per- 
formers. It is not possible for a manager to tum 
to the schools of music and say, * Here is a chance 
to yain experience for the pupils you have been 
training for opera,’ for the extremely simple reason 
that the schools have no such pupils, or if, as in one 
solitary there has been an attempt to 
teaching in operatic work. it has not been long 
enough in force to produce tangible results. As 4 
consequence the manager has to trust to providence 
and his own judgment, to say nothing of his ability 
to drill his forces. 

Plenty of good material has been seen at the 
Surrey Theatre. Very wisely the undertaking went 
to work quietly and modestly with the one object ot 
putting before a public that had probably never see! 
it, an illustration of the form which should be com- 


case, give 


prehensible. Good sense was shown in making 4 
beyinning with typical examples of opera. For the 
first fortnight the bill was filled with * Faust, 


‘Rigoletto,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ * Pagliacci,’ ané 
‘Trovatore.’ These attracted the public to whon 
the names were familiar, and who possibly founc¢ 
that they knew some of the airs. At all events the 
showed the utmost readiness to listen to the operas, 
and moreover expressed their complete pleasure in 
the representations. These have been of the sound, 
good-all-round order. with tuneful singing, clear 
pronunciation of the words, and a wholly adequate 
representation of the orchestral score by a com- 
petent band. 

As the result of having attracted the public and 
not frightened it away by putting on what it did not 
understand, the people were quite ready to take part 


in what must have been t many an experiment 
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when the ‘Flying Dutchman’ was mounted. There 
was a very large audience for Wagner’s early 
nautical opera, and one that showed the keenest 
appreciation of its points. Whether all were clear in 
their minds about the story and its import is a 
question ] cannot answer. What struck me, and, | 
must admit, impressed me very forcibly, was the 
eagerness on the part of the audience to convey 
ts appreciation. The whole thing supports the 
contention that if opera were put before the public at 
prices within its means, the public would take to it. 
| cannot see, and shall never be able to see why 
Londoners should not have opera as close to their 
doors as the music-hall. 

It is clear from the ‘Flying Dutchman’ being 
put on that no conventional spirit prevails at the 
Surrey Theatre, and | find confirmation in the fact 
that some British operas are to be added, all of 
them the work of living composers. Examples by 
Mr. Colin McAlpin, Mr. Nicholas Gatty, 
Mr. J. E. Barkworth are promised. There is some 
prospect therefore that the Surrey patrons will be 
better informed on British opera than those on the 
other side of the Thames. 

As to the performances themselves, these have 
revealed some excellent material. Some of the 
company are new-comers, and obviously treading the 
stage for the first time ; others are experienced hands 
whose efforts have helped to secure balance. 
Excellent voices are possessed by Miss Ida Cooper 
Marguerite), Miss Maryan Elmar (Senta), Miss 
Ethel Peake (Santuzza), Miss Mabel Corran, and 
Messrs. Frank Webster, Lissant Beardmore, Leslie 
\ustin, Philip Vallentine, Augustus Milner, and 
Harry Keynolds, who have already been heard in 
London. Both chorus and orchestra are small but 
notably yood. 

GROWTH OF LIGHT OPERA 

There seems to be both a desire for and an endeavour 
to improve the quality of the music of ‘* musical’ 
pieces, and though some of the products are labelled 
‘light opera 
the intention 


to improve the quality of 
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’ rather freely, it is not difficult to realise | 
musical | 


comedy until it shall actually become light opera. | 


The best matter so far comes from France and from 
M. Cuvillier, two of whose pieces have been done. 
One was ‘ Wild Geese’ (Comedy, February 12), and 
the other ‘Sunshine of the World’ (Empire, February 


18). As yet the British composer has to win his spurs 
in these lists. The present difficulty is the lack of 
initiative on the part of managers in exploring 
fresh fields and producing pieces that are both 
musicianly and literary. 

OPERA IN ENGLISH AT COVENT GARDEN 

At the end of the month—on February 24—the 

Beecham Company was announced to make its 


reappearance at Covent Garden for a further season 
of six weeks’ duration. A widened répertoire has 
been arranged, to include the ‘* Mastersingers,’ Mr. 
Delius’s ‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’ is to be 
revived, and several favourite works not seen 
during the autumn are to be given. ‘The first work 
down for performance was ‘Parsifal,’? which the 
London public, at least, seems always ready to hear, 
whatever may be the attitude of the provincial 
audiences towards it. 


A special symphony concert given at the Pump Room, 
Bath, on February 12, brought to notice a work by 
Signor Clerici, entitled *Armida,’ which the composer 
conducted. 





Choral Wotes and Wews 


W. McNAUGHT 


Way 


London is not accustomed to sensations in choral 
music, and the London public therefore was not 
moved to excitement by the announcement—made in 
january—that a choir from the Ukraine was going 
to sing at Queen’s Hall. Evenafter the choir had made 
several appearances it was not realised, apparently, 
that we had in our midst something comparable, 
say, to the first Sousa band or the Southern 
Syncopated Orchestra, so feebly do the words ‘ choir- 
singing’ resound in London ears. Yet those who 
did happen to be at Queen’s Hall when the Ukrainians 
were singing found that they had hit upon a new 
thrill. If these singers had made a long season in 


By 


THE CONTINENTAI 


ean London* and had given concerts daily they might 
|have become the wonder of the day. 


It would 
perhaps have dawned on people generally that there 
were greater possibilities in choral singing than they 
had been taught by their own practitioners, and they 
might have asked why it was necessary to wait for a 
choir from Eastern Europe to demonstrate them. 
In the end there might have been a quickening of 
the choral life in London and a vitalising of thought 
and habit. Perhaps even the short lesson from the 
Ukraine will stimulate least a few individual 
efforts at imitation. 

It is not suggested that the singing of these visitors 
represented the highest musical standard and the most 
desirable form of choral interpretation ; but it had far 
more character, reality, and cleverness than anything 
in London traditions, and it is useful for all and sundry 
to see how far such qualities can be developed. 
There are some who are privileged to know from 
evidence within our shores that this vitality and skill 
can be put to the service of yreat music and a moving 
and thoroughly artistic style of interpretation. 

On all occasions when an opportunity is given to 
form an estimate of Continental choral] singing, one is 
faced with a set of ideals different from those which 
inspire the best English singing, and to our ears 
belonging to a lower plane. Our most perceptive 
choral instructors—most of them reside in the North, 
where they have had their judgment refined in the 
competition movement—look upon a choir as an 
instrument ready to interpret, in the most perceptive 
and subtle way possible, everything there is in the music 
and words of achoral song. The type of expressiveness 
in the singing—and even the colour of voice used 


al 


should match the atmosphere of the piece. There 
should be warmth or restraint where properly 
demanded; phrasing and rhythm should be in 


character with the music ; and every point of technique 
should be thoroughly mastered in order that the 
imayinative intent may have free play ; and in general 
the wsthetic level both of music and of performance 
should be comparable to that of, say, chamber music 
and song-singing at their best. The difference between 
this and the Continental conception of choral singing 
may be somewhat hastily summarised by saying that 
what is a means to the end in the former is made an 
end in the latter. 

Perhaps the best opportunity for comparing the two 
standards was afforded at the Paris International 
Competitions of 1912. Here some of our best smal] 


* After this was written additional performances were announced t 
take place towards the end of February he first concert was givea 
m February 2 
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choirs sang in series with some of the best that 
France and Belgium could offer. Taking the 
competition for mixed-voice choirs as an instance. 
the one test-piece—-prescribed by the French authori- 
ties, and which all sang in common—was an index of 
the choral ideals which the choirs were expected to 
satisfy. It was thoroughly melodramatic and super- 
ficial. Its aim was to afford opportunities for small 
and clever effects that tickle the ear and excite the 
senses. The English choirs were out of their element 
here, finding their true scope in intensifying the beauty 
and dignity of works by Bantock, Morley, Bruch, 
Elgar, and Cornelius. A choir from Ghent gave a 
trenchant reading of the set test, and proceeded to deal 
in similar racy fashion with a piece by Palestrina! 
For this they were awarded the first prize. The 
Parisian attitude to this type of choral feat seemed 
to be one of deep and earnest admiration, as for an 
art-form of great virtue. The same festival of 
choralism brought to notice a male-voice choir from 
Prague that seemed to reach the limit of super- 
excellence in the minutiz of technique ; their singing 
was startling, extraordinarily pleasing, but not moving. 
It is not right to condemn this Continental way 
wholesale. Due respect should be paid to its intent- 
ness and vivacity, and to the perseverance that must go 
toitsmaking. Itis simply that our ideals are different, 
and that to us they naturally seem to rank higher. 

The Ukrainian singing showed us the Continental 
way with a vengeance, and all credit be to 
M. Alexander Kochitz, the conductor, for his 
expertness in bringing the choir to such a standard. 
There was something fascinating in his singular 
command over the choir and in the alertness and 
unity of his singers. One of the first impressions 
gained was that of an unusual range of finely-graded 
tone, from the various shades of Jianissimo to various 
degrees of fortissime. Dynamic effects crowded one 
upon another, and each must have meant special 
study and practice. The attack was instantaneous, 
and so was the release—a rarer accomplishment. 
[he tone was impressive when loud, very winning 
when soft; the basses made some novel and 
peculiarly satisfying effects when they sang in 
octaves, sometimes down to a low B flat! This 
was the stock-in-trade with which, by their wonderful 
technique, M. Kochitz and his singers captivated all 
listeners. One entered into a mood that ignored the 
shrillness of the sopranos, the hardness of the tenors, 
and the general consciousness that the chords were 
not in tune, and the insignificance of most of the 
music. At times one could revel in the lovely 
unctuousness of a male solo, or the hectic wrath with 
which a phrase would be hurled out in a piece that, 
according to the programme translation, was _ all 
sweetness and smiles. Of course only vague ideas 
could be seized of the intentions of the music in 
relation to the words. The pieces were in general 
either uneventfully rhapsodical or bright and well- 
knit. The repertory, from which it was not easy to 
pick out the matter in hand, specified hymns, 
Christmas Spring songs (arranged by 
Lyssenko,, and folk-sonys. 

This somewhat narrow scheme of music grew out 
of the nationalistic aims which led to the choir’s 
formation. From the programme we learn that : 


carols, 


The Ukrainian Ministry of Education has created a 
Musical Section, whose chief aim consists in cultivating 
Ukrainian music, with all its native beauty and richness, 
and giving it an artistic and healthy direction. The 
section has been entrusted with the duty of finding the 
ethnographic musical material. to publish the folk-sor gs 
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already known, to watch over the development of the 
musical cult in schools of all types, and especially in 
primary schools, to publish manuals on the Theory of 
Singing, to organise courses for conductors and, more 
over, to found and to support, materially and morally, 


choirs of all types—but especially the * National 
Choirs.” 
During 1916-17 a number of these Nationa 


Choirs sprang up in the towns of the Ukraine, and 
in 1918 these were affiliated to the First National 
Choir, which was formed at Kiev. The Bolshevik 
invasion caused the National Ukrainian Choir to 
leave for Kamenely ; thence it travelled to Galicia, 
and entered upon the European tour which at lengt! 
brought it to England. 


LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY 

It is news that this Society, whose 
activities were suspended in 1916, is to resume its 
work. During its thirteen years of existence before 
the war the choir made a reputation for good singing, 
and for programmes that avoided the beaten track 
Many new works are to its credit, and some valuable 
revivals. According to the circular sent out by 
Mr. Arthur Fagge, rehearsals commenced on 
February 12, and at the time of its writing, more 
voices were required. Applications are received b 
the secretary, London Choral Society, c/o Messrs 
Ibbs & Tillett, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


good 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 


The Royal Albert Hall was exceptionally crowded 
on the afternoon of February 14, when the Roya 
Choral Society gave Coleridge-Taylor’s *‘ Hiawatha 
in full. Both the popularity of the music and the 
high quality of the solo singing helped to add success 
to the occasion. Miss Agnes Nicholls, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Herbert Brown each won read 
approval for the fine vocal quality and expressive 
ness they threw into their work. The choral singing 
under Sir Frederick Bridge was marked by the 
efficiency and rich volume that have always been 
characteristic of the Society’s achievements. Organ 
support was, as usual, supplied by Mr. H. L. Balfour 


BEDFORL.—The performance of Coleridge-Taylor: 
‘A tale of Old Japar,’ on January 27, under Dr. H. A 
Harding’s guidance, showed the Musical Society at its pre 
war standard. ' The choral tone was good, and the singing 
had colour and vitality. Miss Gwladys Naish, Miss Elsie 
Chambers, Mr. William Heseltine, and Mr. John Huntingto 
were the soloists. 

$LACKBURN.-—A programme of some distinction was 
chosen by the Blackburn Ladies’ Choir for its concert o! 
January 26. Included in the scheme were Holst’s * Tears 
idle tears,’ Colin Taylor’s ‘ The desire,’ Vaughan Williams's 
‘Sound sleep,’ Mackenzie’s *The earth and man,’ and 
Percy Buck’s * Dawn,” all of which were adequately sung 
under Mr. F. Duckworth’s direction. 

CHELSEA.—An excellent concert was given at Chelse 
Town Hall, on January 28, by Miss Amy McDowall’ 
ladies’ choir. The programme included Bantock’s ‘The 
happy Isle,” an excerpt. “What means this sadness,’ fror 
Moussorgsky’s *‘Salambo,” and a costume cantata entitled 
‘The fugitive Cavalier,” especially written for the choir by 
Pauline Barrett and Ernest Cox. Great pleasure was give! 
by the singing of the choir throughout the evening. 

CHILDE OKEFORKD.—AA very successful concert was give 
recently by the Childe Okeford and District Choral Class 
under the direction of Mr. T. A. The Epilogue froi 
‘The Banner of St. George.’ Pinsuti’s ‘Good-night 
Beloved,” a * Lullaby” by Mr. Bevis. and other part-song 
were sung in a way that afforded great satisfaction. Th 
same programme was repeated at Okeford Fitzpaine 
February 11, wit 


Jevis, 


similar success. 
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MANCHESTER.—The second concert of the Manchester 


SocieryY.—Although this Society had continued its activities | Vocal Society, on February 4, provided admirable perform- 


during the war, with much depleted numbers, by giving 
assistance on behalf of charitable and philanthropic 
movements, it was on January 26, at Chiswick Town Hail, 
that it opened its fourteenth regular season with Mendelssohn’s 


ances of Weelkes’s * As Vesta was,’ Bach’s * Death, I do not 
fear thee’ (from ‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure’), Roberton’s 
*An Eriskay love-lilt,’ German’s ‘ Rolling down to Rio,’ 
Elgar’s * Evening scene,’ and Cornelius’s * Song of the dance,’ 


Hymn of Praise’ and Coleridge-Taylor’s * ITiawatha’s | under the direetion of Dr. Thomas Keighley. 


Wedding-Feast,’ in the presence of a very large and 
enthusiastic audience. The choir, numbering ninety, 
listinguished itself in both works by good tone, clear 


enunciation, and careful expression. The soloists, who all 
lid well, were Misses Daisy and Winifred Collins, and 
Mr. John Cogswell. Mr. David M. Davis conducted. 


CotNe.—The Clef Club held a * Norwegian Night’ on 
January 28. The Colne Orpheus Glee Union, under Mr. L. 
Greenwood, gave * Young Magnus,’ by Grondhal, * Ormen 
A. Reissiger, and (Anglice) * Recognition of 
and,’ by Grieg. The activities of this Club, carried out 
nder Mr. C. H. Bateson’s directorship, seem to be 
nterprising and resourceful. 


Devizes. —The Devizes Musical 
was inactive during the war, resumed its 
February 2 with a performance of the * Faust’ concert- 
selection. The choir of about sixty voices gave a spirited 
interpretation under Mr. H. H. Baker’s direction. Solo 
parts were taken by Miss Hilda Eager, Mr. W. Farrand, 
and Dr. Sydney Cole. 

FAULDHOUSE.—A _ performance of Haydn’s * Creation’ 
was given by the Fauldhouse Choral Society at Fauldhouse 
n February 11. The work of the choir was excellent, 
und the soloists were Miss Phyllis Graves, Mr. Henry 
Brearley, and Mr. Philip Malcolm. An efficient orchestra 


Lange,’ by F. 


Association, which 
concerts on 


was led by Mr. W. Watt Jupp, and Mr. T. Sommerville 
conducted. 
GREAT EASTERN RKAlLWAY Music ai Soctrry.—The 


Male- Voice Choir of this organization re-appeared—after six 
years of inactivity—at the concert given on February 4 at 
the Hamilton Hall. Among many popular choral pieces, 
chief place was taken by the * Cries of London,’ by Herbert 
Oliver, who had specially arranged the parts for male-voices. 
Solos in this work were given by Miss Lillian Stiles- Allen. 
HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB.—The Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Choral Society showed its vitality at Central Hall, 
Westminster, on January 28. Coleridge-Taylor’s * A tale of 
Old Japan’ was sung with spirit and good tone under Mr. 
Francis Hamblin, and the second part of the programme 
included German’s ‘O peaceful night,” Eaton Faning’s * The 
Vagabonds,’ and (for the orchestra) Schubert’s * Unfinished ’ 


Symphony, Mozart’s * Figaro * Overture, and a Purcell 
Suite. 
HANLEY.—On the resignation of Mr. E. C. Redfern, the 


ippointment of conductor to the North Staffs District Choral 
Society has been given temporarily to Lt. Sydney H. Weale. 
This Society is preparing ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ for 
performance on March 26 with the Hallé Orchestra, 
Mr. Hamilton Harty conducting. 

Ipswich.—The standard attained by the Ipswich Male- 
voice Choir, under the direction of Mr. J. Job, was illus- 
rated on January 27 by a programme that included three of 
Elgar’s songs from the Greek Anthology, Reger’s ‘ The Call 
f Spring,’ Hegar’s * The Phantom Host,’ Cecil Forsyth’s 
antata “Kubla Khan,’ Sullivan’s * The long day closes,’ 
ind Brahms’s ‘ Alto Rhapsody.’ The wide expressive range 
{ these works was successfully encompassed, and the choir 
noreover showed good technical grounding. The solo singer 

the Rhapsody was Madame Kirkby Lunn. 

MAIpstONE.—Great credit is due to the Maidstone 
Choral Union for the policy of enterprise which it carries 
ut under the direction of Mr. F. Wilson Parish, and the 
high standard of ability it brings to its work. On January 20 
this body undertook no less a work than Elgar’s * Dream of 


The 


Gerontius,’ and performed it with unqualified success. 


horus singing, supported by an orchestra of over forty, had | selections from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Hymn of Praise,’ 


School 
at the 
William 
of twelve 
Lett. 
have been engaged as soloists. 


PAR (CORNWALL). — The newly-formed Par Festival Chorus 
gave ‘Messiah’ to general satisfaction on February 10, 
at the Picturedrome, St. Blazey. Both choir and orchestra 
did their work creditably under Mr. C. S. Edwards’s 
direction. The solos were taken by Miss May Burley, 
Madame Leo Knucky, Mr. Aldrovand Maynard, and Mr, A. 
Ernest Old. 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 


[Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
be glad if those making use of the scheme will let us 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 
three times. ] 

Lady viola player seeks chamber music or orchestral practice 
in S.W. district, Streatham or Brixton preferred,— 
“OMEGA,’ c/o .Wusical Times, 

Viola and clarinet player wishes to join in practice of any 
kind of good music. Most evenings free. Within two 
miles of Charing Cross. —CLARIVIOLA, c/o .VWustcal Times. 


Pianist wishes to join chamber music party. He is also a 
clarinet player.—WILLIAM ROLLiIson, 104, Cadogan 
Terrace, Victoria Park, F.9. 

Violinist wishes to join trio or quartet party. Leeds 


district. —RIcHaRD P. STEAD, &, Thornhill Terrace, 
Wortley, Leeds. 

Pianist desires to form quartet for study of good music. 
Violinists and ‘cellist. Any afternoon or evening. N., 
N.E., or N.W. district preferred. —N. V. C.. c/o V/esical 
Times. 

Pianist wishes to join a small party of musicians (string 
quartet or otherwise) for practice of good chamber music 
—not too difficult. Would lend band parts. West 
London preferred. —ERNEsT A. Cousins, 160, St. Albans 
Avenue, Bedford Park, W. 

Violinist wishes to meet players for study of classical trios or 
quartets. Must be good players. He would also like to 
join a good musical society in Norwood or district. Any 
afternoon or evening. —CREMONA, c/o .l/usical Times. 


A splendid opportunity for recital work in a well known 
Central London Church is offered to a really competent 
string quartet and vocal quartet. Beautiful building 
with fine acoustic properties: easily accessible by tube, 
train, tram, or’*bus. A room in the crypt, containing a 
grand pianoforte, is available for rehearsals. It is hoped 
to arrange (week-day) monthly recitals of classical chamber 
music and unaccompanied motets, &c.—F. G. P., 52, 
Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 11. 


the London Sunday 
held on March 6, 30, 
Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
The choir and orchestra will consist 
adult and Miss Phyllis 
Edwards, Robert Radford 
includes 
Rossini’s 


The annual Spring Festival of 
Choir will be 
Royal Albert 
Whiteman. 
hundred 


Emlyn 


27, at 


performers, 
and Mr. 
The 


Mr. 
programme 


oth the volume and expressive vitality that the music| ‘Moses in Egypt,’ Sullivan’s choral epilogue, ‘God sent His 


femands. 


The occasion was further distinguished by the | messenger the rain,’ from * The Golden Legend,’ anthems, 


presence of Mr. Gervave Elwes to interpret the part of | choruses, and part-songs, with selections by the orchestra of 


Miss Olga Haley sang the music of the Angel, 


ville Fletcher the bass solos. 


7Crontius 
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Churcb and Crgan Music 
EVOLUTION OF 


THE THE MODERN 
ORCGAN*® 
By Likut.-CoL. GEORGE DIXON 
(Continued from ? nary number, pace TOS) 


For Great chorus reeds the author recommends 
open reed stops of the French type on about 6-in. 
pressure. ‘The present writer, after careful observa- 
tion, considers this class of tone to be so cutting as 
to destroy the flue-work character of the full Great, 
and finds that closed reeds of the Willis type give a 
far better effect on the open soundboard. 
Willis’s Great organs, however, the flue-work is 
not always sufficiently dominating to maintain the 
necessary contrast in timbre between the full Great 
and full Swell. This deficiency is especially noticeable 
when the 16-ft. reed is included-——a register by no 
means indispensable to the former, but absolutely 


essential in some shape to the latter. On the Great | 


the flue-work must be paramount, just as the Chorus 
reeds are the glory of the Swell. In the Swell depart- 
ment the French type of register is most useful, and 
makes an effective contrast when the smoother-toned 
Willis reeds are present on the Great. It is interesting 
to note that the present firm have used open reeds in 
one or two instances in their recent 
Dunedin Cathedral. 

The author appears to believe that spotted metal 
or pure tin tubes are essential for fine reed tone. In 
most of Willis’s later work zinc was freely employed 
in the 16-ft. octaves, and the remaining pipes were 
not always of spotted metal. In several cases known 
to the writer the quality of tone was actually superior 
to similar examples where spotted metal had been 
used throughout. It is a little strange that the author 
makes no reference to the modern practice of loading 
the reed tongues which Willis developed so scien- 
tifically, if indeed he did not actually originate it. This 
method has been still further developed since his 
day. The author makes some valuable remarks on 
the more purely orchestral reeds, such as oboe, 
clarinet, cor anglais, &c., and alludes to some fine 
specimens by Cavaillé-Coll in. his own organ. He 
says that the great trouble in the modern organ is 
that these orchestral registers enclosed in a swell-box 
lose much of their telling effect, and the power of the 
accompaniment has in consequence to be unduly cut 
down, thus taking away the orchestral flavour it is 
desired to produce. This is undoubtedly true, and is 
sometimes due to the unfavourable situation of the 
Solo box, sometimes to insufficient wind-pressure, but 
more frequently it is caused by the box being too 
thick. Dr. Alan once drew the writer's 
attention to this point, and strongly advocated a 
thinner box for the enclosed Solo. There is certainly 
a good deal to be said for it. After all, the 
corresponding instruments in the orchestra are not 
capable of extreme variations in power, but they are 
very telling in Solo passages. A thinner box for the 
Solo would therefore be advantageous except in the 
case of the Strings, which demand more intense 
gradation, but could be placed elsewhere. 

The author’s remark as to the difficulty of saying 
what is meant by Tuba tone is not quite easy to 
comprehend. He refers to the ‘dome’ tubas at 
St. Paul’s on 25-in. wind as unique. But surely the 


organ for 


Gray 


** The Evolution of the Modern Organ and its Control. A personal 


record of fifty years of observation and experiment, with some 
suggestions and conclusion By J. M. B. London 
Price 2°. G7. 


Clowes, 1919. 
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dozens of stops of similar timbre bearing this name 
which have been voiced by the same hand on pressures 
of 15-in. and upwards, may truly be said to have se 
the standard of tuba quality for a long time to come. 
As the author points out, such stops are of little value 
unless they will stand out prominently against the 
full Great; consequently the latter must not be 
over-reeded, and the former ought not to be enclosed. 
If such a powerful Solo stop must be placed in a 
swell-box, the ‘trompette harmonique’ type with open 
reeds, and not necessarily on a lower pressure, should 
be selected. In this position it is far more effective 
than the pure-toned tuba, the tone-quality of which js 
ruined by enclosure. As the author points out else- 
where, advantage is not sufficiently taken of the various 
qualities of tone which can be obtained from open 
and closed reeds, and from broad and narrow reeds. 

In dealing with the Swell it is doubtful whether the 
author fully appreciates the modern tendency to make 
the reed work the foundation and the flue-work sub- 
sidiary, a feature first exemplified at St. Pauls 
Cathedral in 1872. ‘This superb full Swell has prob- 
ably never been surpassed for its size ; but even here 
the effect may be improved by shutting off all the flue- 
work up to and including 4-ft. pitch. 

In modern times the idea has been developed into 
a ‘bombarde’ department with a tonal structure con- 
sisting of a complete family of heavily-winded reeds 
and a big mixture—enclosed of course in a swell-box. 
In Lewis’s * Multum in Parvo’ organ at the People’s 
Palace, Mile End Road, such a division on 12-in. 
wind playable from the Swell and Great was designed 
about 1886 and still exists. It is also worthy of note 
that the authors own organ contains a_ complete 
family of reeds on heavy wind, including a Quint 
trumpet 54-ft.-except for the example in the Ely 
Cathedral Swell, the only specimen in the United 
Kingdom of a reed of that pitch. The author 
appears to advocate the use of a swell-box with as 
little free space as possible, so as to give the effect of 
the rush of a hurricane when the shutters open. He 
consequently deprecates the inclusion of Pedal pipes in 
the box containing the Swell organ. A _properly- 
designed swell-box, however, should give every pipe 
ample speaking room, and allow it to be easily accessible 
for tuning purposes——a point of no small importance. 


| The instrument at St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, affords 


a most magnificent full Swell crescendo effect. Here 
the Swell is situated in a room which contains the 
Pedal 32-ft. reed and the 16-ft. derived from it. The 
correct bass to the full Swell is thus supplied, and 
enormously enhances its value. 

In dealing with the Pedal organ and its development 
the author does not appear to approve of the modern 
plan of borrowing manual doubles to supply a variety 
of softer pedal stops. It is, of course, quite true, as 
he says, that you ‘ lose notes.’ In practice, however, 
it has been proved over and over again that a listener 
who is unaware of the borrowing does not detect it 


| because a louder stop is always drawn on the Pedal 
| when the manual double in question is used as such ; 


this effectually covers the borrowing. The plan inci 
dentally makes it worth while to provide the greater 
wealth and variety of manual 16-ft. stops which the 
author so rightly advocates. In spite of his remarks 
on its slowness of speech, the Pedal salicional or 
dulciana is one of the most beautiful stops, and can be 
made quitecrisp and prompt —witness the fine specimen 
in Durham Cathedral organ on only 1}-in. wind. 
The latter part of the book deals with control, 
actions, and the mechanical player. With regard to 
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control the author states that if Casson’s system were 
adopted together with certain time-saving devices he 
describes, the largest organ could be easily manipulated 
withthree manualsonly. In fact he shows how it would 
be possible to pass from a full Great, Swell, and Pedal 
combination to a Solo stop with its accompaniment 
and appropriate pedal by touching only two pistons. 
It is interesting to note that in the instruments at 
Lincoln Cathedral 1898) and St. Bees Priory Church 

1899) accessory stops and combination couplers were 
devised which render it possible to accomplish this 
change providing at the same time the proper 
Pedal coupler) by merely pressing one piston. This 
control has been even further developed in more 
recent instruments. The Casson system applied to 
any organ would save a great deal of purely routine 
manipulation of pedal stops and couplers. In fact 
the player need never think about them, unless he 
requires some spec ialor Solo effect. In some modern 
organs the latter is provided for by a_ reversible 
piston on the Pedal reed. This has been found useful 
so far as it goes, inasmuch as it enables a subject to 
be brought out on the Pedal and the bass resumed 
when desired. Under the Casson system a variety 
of Pedal Solo effects can be prepared in advance, 
brought on and discontinued as required, with 
the minimum of stop manipulation. There is an 
interesting discussion as to the most convenient 
arrangement of the manuals. One of the most 
important suggestions made is that the Solo tuba 
should be placed on the Choir manual, so that while 
playing on the Great single notes can be ‘ thumbed’ by 
either hand. In the ordinary four - manual this 
cannot be done unless the somewhat rare Solo to Choir 
coupler is present. 

The author advocates the use of electro-pneumatic 
action, but he hardly seems to appreciate the perfec- 
tion to which first-class tubular pneumatic has been 
brought. He devotes a page to the mechanical 
player, clearly showing its limitations when applied 
to the organ. 

In conclusion, the author gives a short description 
and specification of his own five-manual organ, 


containing over a hundred and twenty speaking 
stops and couplers. After reading this, and 
indeed certain other parts of the book, one 


wonders whether he quite realises that with prices 
say) 150 per cent. in advance of pre-war standard, 
and other restrictions, organ building on a grandiose 


scale has vanished—at any rate for the present. | 
Now and for some time to come designing 


organs will become largely a question of obtaining 
the maximum of resources and effect from a_ strictly 
limited number of registers. But that is no reason 
why future designs should not be complete so far as 
they go. On this point the author utters some words 
of wisdom which deserve quotation : ‘It has always 
seemed to me that a Great organ, however small, 
should be complete. Youcan never do justice to real 
organ music on half a° Great. You can, however, 
design a complete Great of even six stops.’ As given 
these include a 16-ft. register, and a Mixture of 3 or 4 
ranks. Again: ‘. . . reviewing the question of organ 
design as a whole, | always think it is a mistake to 
go in for an incomplete instrument. For instance, 
one with a large Swell, but only half a Great and a 
deficient Pedal. . . . In a small building you 
will not require so much organ, but what there is 
should be complete with the proportionate quantity 
of stops of different pitches.’ 
designs would have benefited much if such principles 
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! one was in church but himself and the blower. 
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as these had been held steadily in view. In spite of 
the sundry criticisms which have been made in this 
article, the subject-matter of the book is on the 
whole eminently sound. It is thoughtfully written and 
most suggestive, and deserves careful study by all 
lovers of the whether they be players o1 
listeners. 


organ 


CONCERNING SILENCE 


Under the above title ‘Gregory Minim’ contributed 
an article to the Church Times of February 6, from 
which we are kindly allowed to quote a few passages. 
The writer is doubly qualified to speak, being a priest 
and a well-equipped musician 


ss teed Is it out of the way to suggest that many of 
us, when we atten:| church, have to endure what could so 
easily be cured—the untiring restless efforts of every person 
engaged in the condyct of the services to be doing, or saying, 
or singing, or playing something? Are there not 
times for silence ? ‘ Have we always to be preached 
at, or sung to, or preluded or postluded ? 


No doubt due allowance must be made for the uncontrol- 
lable vagaries of the artistic spirit. At the Catechism, a 
Sunday or two ago, our assistant-organist (aged twelve) out 
of sheer delight at the magic results achieved by his boyish 
hands as he played his hymn-tune quite carefully and 
accurately, at the close of the 4men let his fingers lightly 
wander into a quite passable extemporization. But it 
increased in strength and volume until the catechist could 
hardly hear himself speak. The boy meant well, but he 
won’t do it again. I told him that the fitting season for 
such alarums and excursions was the practice hour when no 
His retort 
might well have been that he was only doing what many 
grown-up organists do. Which is only too true. Out of 
sheer dread of what might happen in an interval of silence, 
readers are played to the lectern and back again to the stall, 
preachers are waltzed to the pulpit and minuetted to the 
sanctuary, and even after the Prayer of Consecration (when, 
according to the wise saying of Bishop John Wordsworth, 
there should be a ‘solemn and awful pause ’) the devout are 
fidgeted by the musings of the well-meaning musician at the 
organ-stool., 


We might well seize upon this easy and practical oppor- 
tunity for,reform. There is no question here of the 
introduction of new tunes or new hymn books or new 
lectionaries. There are no tender susceptibilities to offend. 
All I ask is that we should give Christian people a chance to 
appreciate the inestimable value of silence. . . . In the 
Church services there is a place for music, instrumental and 
vocal ; and there is a place for the saying as well as for the 
singing, and there is also a place for silence. We need more 
of the latter than we get. 


But, apart from those solemn and awful pauses, which 
would be so good for our souls, there is a place in the 
Church services for shorter pauses, for which we so often 
look in vain. To give the impression of haste is to do harm 
to the majestic offering of prayer and praise. ‘ Deliberate 
instancy ° is admirable, but there is nothing to admire in 
fretful fidget. Short pauses, as every actor knows, give 
point to what follows: they are significant of restraint and 
self-control. To take one instance: When the opening 
Versicles and Responses at Mattins or Evensong have been 
said, the priest should allow time for the congregation to 
rise and stand up before commencing the Gloria /atrt: so, 
again, after the Dominus vobiscum and Oremus, he should 
see that the people are on their knees before saying the 
Lesser Litany. There might well be a short pause before 
the Swrsum Corda and before the final Blessing. Or, 
again, he might ‘ bid’ the people to pray before each of the 
Occasional Prayers—* Let us pray for the King’s Majesty,’ or 
‘Let us pray for all conditions of men’—and then, after a 
moment’s silence, read the set prayer. These are little 
points: but they are. I submit, worthy of consideration, 
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Mr. Godfrey Sceats gave a lecture before the Gregorian 
\ssociation on January 27, dealing with the use of 
fauxbourdon in connection with Vlain-song chanting. 
He pointed out that the revival of fauxbourdon is another 
example of the way musical ideas recur. Plain-song is 
ow being widely used after being comparatively neglected 
for several fauxbourdon, which reached its 
prime in Tudor times and then languished, is now being 
revived with the advantage of the added technical knowledge 
ind resources of to-day. Fauxbourdon, he said, is a simple 
vocal harmonization of, or counterpoint to, a theme generally 
viven to one of the usually the tenor. 
Speaking of the application of the method to the Plain-song 
that formerly only a_ few 
most of the older 
ontenting themselves with a single specimen in each of the 
ight modes. In collaboration with Capt. Francis Burgess he 
ad recently brought out through Messrs. Novello a collection 
ontaining no fewer than a 1d thirty examples. 
from such writers as Thomas Morley, 


enturies, and 


lower voices 


psalm-tones, he pointed out 


lassical examples existed, composers 


hundred a 
Some of these were 
Bernabei, and La Feille, the remainder were by the compilers. 
\t the close of the lecture, illustrations were sung from the 
*Fa-Burden Chant Book,’ and furnished 

mvincing proof that vocal harmony can be very effectively 
sed in this way. Undoubtedly the method should do much 
to remove one of the stock objections choirs make in regard 


recently published 


Plain-song—its excessive call for unison singing. 


\ Hymn Festival was held at the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliff, Bristol, on February 14. 


There was a very larg 
uttendance, and under the inspiring lead of Dr. Walford 
Davies it was shown that the hymn-singing of a congregation 
can be a _ vital thrilling—thing, instead of the 
perfunctory affair it is too often allowed to become. A mixed 
choir, prepared by Mr. Hubert W. Ilunt, led the singing, and 
Mr. Ralph T. 


even 


supplied fauxbourdons to some of the hymns. 


M rya i ompanied, 
Phe Ottery St. Mary Choral Society gave an excellent 
performance of * Messiah in the Parish Church on 


r 
February 10, the band and choir numbering eighty performers. 
Mr. Stanley Chipperfield conducted. The Society has done 
good work during the past fourteen years, singing such works 
is Elgar’s * Black Knight’ and Mozart’s * Requiem’ 

creditable record for a country town of little more than three 


t uusand inhabitants 


avery 


Association has recently been formed 
rection For the benefit of 
choirboys of that city scattered 


usked to draw their attention to the 


\n Old Choristers’ 


in con with Ripon Cathedral 


merous ex who are now 


ver the world, we are 


f und to ask them to communicate with the hon. 
secretar\ Mr Arthur Smith, Mallorix Park Drive. 
Kipor 
We may look for some interesting musical developments 
t St. Martin-in-the-Fields, where Mr. Martin Shaw has 
just been appointed master of the music. We understand 
vat Mr. Geoffrey Shaw will take charge of the choir at 


St. Mary’s, Primrose Hill, with Lieut. J. H. Arnold as 
rganist 

‘TI Creation was sung at the City Temple on 
February 14, under the direction of Mr. Allan’ Brown 
rhe soloists were Miss Bessie Lang, Mr. Henry Turnpenney. 
ind Mr. Samuel Dyson. Mr. G, D. Cunningham presided 
t the orga 

Ba St. Matthew’ Passion will be sung, with full 


rchestral accompaniment, at Southwark Cathedral on 


March 20 t 3 Not ets ar ree uimissior 


ired for 


IRGAN RI \ 
Mr. Douglas G. Roger Ware Congregatioi Churcl 
Occasional Overture Gothic Suite, Aocl/mann : 
Harmonies du Soir, A i (; Finale, Schumann. 
Mr. C, St. Ervan Johns, Chepstow Parish Church—Festal 
I uta, Kaynon ; April Song, Volstenholme ; Dithyramb, 


Ha ¢; Prelude 


on *St. Cross,’ 7’erry : Fantasia and 
(Sonata No a 
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Mr. Ilarry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Air Varied, -4dams; Siciliana, Hopkins ; Voluntary 
Boyce ; Menuet and Ayre, Clarke ; Prelude and Fugue ; 
B minor, Healey Willan ; Sursum Corda and Alla Marcia, 
John Treland. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey (four recita)s 


—Three Impromptus, Coleridge- Zaylo T riumph 
March, /urcell VWansfield; Choral with Variation 
Smart; * The Brook,’ 4/-ock ; First movement, Sona 


No. 1, Bach. 

Mr. Sydney Crookes, Maxwell! Parish Church—Pre 
Gavotte, Sarabande, and Gigue, Coerre//7 ; Sonata No, 
Bach ; Fantasia on Scottish Airs, .azsfield. 

Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Chu 
(two recitals)—Toccata in F and Prelude in E flat, Aa 
Sonata No. 1, Guz/man?t : Allegretto in B minor. 
Pastoral Sonata, Ahetnherger. 

Mr. S. M. Popplestone, Holy Trinity, Bath—Grand Solen 
March, Smart ; Fugue in E flat, Back ; * Elfes,’ Bonn 
St. Marks, Bath—Rondo, /o//ins ; Toccata in F, Back 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the- Virgin, Aldermanbury (ty 
recitals)—Scherzo, Ford : Triumph Song, Aavnon : Fug 
in A flat, Gaz/mant. 

Mr. J. A. Meale, Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster (f 
recitals)—Prelude in D minor, Allegretto (Sonata No, 4 
Allegro Maestoso e vivace (Sonata No. 2), .Wendelssoh 
Allegro (Sonata Pascale), /emmen Introduction an 
Fugue, A’ewhke ; Scherzo and Passacaglia from Sonata 
E minor, Arhetinberger ; * Finlandia’; Barcarolle fr 
Pianoforte Concerto, Sternda/. : Concert Toccata, 
Vansfield. 






Bennett 


Mr. Frank Greenwood, Town Hall, Rochdale—Chor 
No. 3, Fran Sonata No. 1, Aorewski; Prelude an 
Fugue in B minor, Aackh;: Prelude to * The Deluge, 


Saint-Saéns. Bridge Street United Methodist Chure 


-Fugue * Ad nos, ad salutarem undam,’ /7 Rond 
fcnmtare. 
Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (f 


recitals)—Scherzo (Sonata No. 6), Guz/mant ; Chant 

Mai, /ongen; Prelude, Fugue. and Variation, Z/ 

Prelude ‘ Dir, Dir Jehova,’ Aarg-A/ert; Prelude at 
Fugue in G, Bach; Benediction Nuptiale, Sazzt-Sa% 
Dithyramb, //arwood. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. (seorge’s Hall, Liverp 
(three recitals)—Allegro (Symphony No. 6), [Vid 
Elevation, £/gar; Sonata No. 2, Bellerhy : Passacagli 
Ilest; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Aah; *T! 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ (Part 8), Arvest Austin ; Sonata No. 
Vendelssohn ; March in E flat, Salome 


Mr. W. Hedley Staniland, St. Laurence Jewry—Prelu 
and Fugue in C, Bach; Larghetto in F sharp minor 
S. SS. Wesley: Cantilene, /lolstenholme Conce: 


Overture in C, Hollins. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Rhapsod 
No. 3, Mowel/s; Sonata in F, Stanford; Choral u 
minor, verve: Dithyramb, Harwood. 

Mr. Frank Muspratt, Cathedral Church, Bury St. Edmun 
(two recitals)\—* Verdun,’ Stanford; Variations, A 
Villanella, /re/and; Allegro Vivace (Symphony No. § 
IVidor; Fugue in E flat, Back; Caprice, Guz/man 
Variations on an Original Theme, S/avart Archer. Roya 


Dublin Society—Allegretto Scherzando (Symphony No. *). 


Beethoven; Prelude and Fugue in G, Aach: Final 
(Sonata in D minor), .1/a7//y. 

Mr. W. H. Steward, Church of the Ascension, Lavende 
Hill (two recitals)—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, a! 
Fugue in E flat, Bach ; Sonata in A, Borowski ; Funer 
March ‘ Gotterdammerung’: Imperial March, £/ge 

Mr. Herbert Gisby, St. John’s, Red Lion Square—Tv 


Christmas Pieces, A Rhapsody on a Breton ther 
S 


Saint-Saéns ; * Lied des Chrysanthemes,’ Aon 
Laurence Jewry—Prelude Solennelle, -Wansfie/d; Scher 
MH olstenholme ; * Hosannah,’ Duhoi 

Mr. J. F. Shepherdson, Peterborough Cathedral—Overt 
in C sharp minor, Bernard Johnson; Prelude _ 


dulci jubilo,’? Stanford; Preludes on ‘Sleepers, wake, 
Bach ; * Deck thyself, O my soul,’ and * Now thank we 4 


our God,’ Aare Elert ; Marche Pontificale. [1 %dor. 
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March 1, 1920, 


es as Sa ¢ heard a voice from heaven. 
ANTHEM FOR FOUR VOICES, 


. ‘ Composed by THuomas Tomkins (¢. 1575---1656', 
Revelation xiv. 13 aie 
. - Edited by Ivor ATKING 


: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep; New York: THE H. W. GRAY CO., SoLe AGENTs PoR THE US. A. 
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This Anthem, which is taken from the setting of the Burial Sentences in Themas Towkins’s Mesiea Deo Sacra 
1668), is there printed in the key of D minor, A note in the Errata page of the Organ part to that work shows, 
however, that the pitch of the organs of that day was almost exactly a minor 3rd higher than the present low 
pitch, The printed voice parts and Pars Organica are not very accurate, nor is their use of accidentals consistent, 
I think, however, that the present text may be taken av accurately 


‘o that there is occasionally room for doubt. 
Ia ing at the 


epresenting the composer's intentions, Here and there T have made some slight changes in the p 


ris, J, AY 
rhe Musieal Times, No. 9285, 
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* Possibly Tomkins intended the A flat to come on this note. 
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(Continued from page 184.) 


Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Sonata 


No. 3}, -Wendelssohn; Allegretto, Comette ; Choral. | 
Bolllnann; Allegretto — from String (Juartet, 
H elstenholme ; * Finlandia.’ 


Church—Overture to 
Faulkes: 


Parish 
Overture in D, 


Luton 


Mr. Fred Gostelow, 
Lemare; 


‘Otho’; Reverie, 

Toccata, Vidor. 
Mr. Norman Collie, 

recitals)—Overture to 


‘The Last Judgment’; 


Letters to the Editor 
A PARRY MEMORIAL 


S!k,—It is proposed to set up in Gloucester Cathedral a 
public memorial to Sir Hubert Parry. No words are needed 


| as to the fitness of such a memorial, or the suitability of placing 


St. Luke’s, Tunbridge Wells (two | 
Two | 


Ballades, /Volstenholme ; Dithyramb, Harwood; Prelude 


on ‘Sleepers, wake,’ Back ; Offertoire on two Christmas 
themes, Gauz/mant, 

Dr. Louis A. Hamand, Malvern Priory Church— 
Introduction and Fugue, Aeuwbke; Andante from the 
String Quartet, Zchatkousky ; ‘La Cathédrale Engloutie,’ 
Debussy ; Allegro Marziale, Frank Bridge; Prelude on 
Luther’s Hymn, Bach. 

Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple (four recitals)—Fantasie in 
E flat, Savnt-Saéns ; 
G, emare; Concert Fantasia, Stewart; 
Circumstance’; Toccata and Fugue in G, 4//an Brown. 

Mr. Harold Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (three recitals) 
-Introduction and Allegro, Azed/e; Berceuse, lverne ; 
Overtures to ‘Otho’ and the ‘ Occasional’ Oratorio; 
Prelude on ‘St. Thomas,’ /arry ; Minuet-Scherzo, 
Jongen ; Prelude on *St. Mary,’ /Vood ; March Heéroique, 
Saint-Saens ; Prelude in G flat, Debussy; Fugue, Reabke ; 

March of the Crusaders, 7727. 

Handel ; 


Rondo Capriccio, Zemare : 
Manchester Cathedral—Concerto in F, 


Prelude on ‘St. Mary’s,’ /Vood; Rhapsody No, 1, 
Howells ; Largo and Allegro, drne; Fugue, Reudbhe. 

Mr. Emest H. Smith, Princes Gate Baptist Church, 
Liverpool— Prelude in C sharp minor, |] odorinski; three 


Hymn-tune Preludes, 2. /7. Smith ; 
Musette and Fugue in D, Hande/. 
Mr. Norman F. Demuth, St. Wilfrid’s, Bognor—Prelude 
m “Sleepers, wake,’ Bach ; ‘Surrey,’ /Vo00d; Visione and 
Riposo, Ahetnberger ; Voluntary in C minor, S. MVes/er. 
Mr. Herbert E. Knott, St. Anne’s, Mosely—Concerto in A 
minor, Hach ; Poem, Harrison ; Sonata No, 1, Borowski ; 

Rhapsody on old French carols, Fau/kes. 


Toccata, Ca//aerts ; | 9 
aw'ty, 


Triumph Song, Aaynon ; Finale in | 
‘Pomp and} 


Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
five recitals\—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach ; | 
\llegro Maestoso (from Sonata in G), £Z/gar; Sonata! 
No. 5, .Wendelssohn ; Postlude in D, Smart; Voluntary 
in G, lHorgan; Sonata in the style of Handel, 
Wolstenholme ; Overture to* Otho’; Toccatain C, Dodson. | 


Mathew, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta. 
in G minor, Bach; Cantique, £/gar ; Sonata 
Romance and Scherzo, Schumann ; 


Mr. Arthur G. 

Fugue 

No. 6, Rhetnuberger ; 
Pean, Harwood. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church (three recitals)— 
Sonatas Nos. 1, 3, and 4, Guz/mant; Prelude to ‘ Parsifal’ : 
Toccata in F, [Vidor ; Imperial March and Prelude to 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ ; Festival Toccata, Ho//oway. 

Mr. H. H. Fowler, St. Peter's, sudleigh Salterton— 
Sonata No, 2. .Wendelssohn ; Preludes on ‘Martyrdom’ 
and ‘Eventide,’ /arry. St. Michael’s, Otterton— 
Pastoral Sonata, Aheinderger ; Fugue in G minor (short), 
Bach; Spring Song, Hollins ; Marche Solennelle, .Vaid/y. 

Mr. Edmund West, St. John’s, Territet, Switzerland— 
Sonata No. 19, Rhetnherger ; Violin and Organ, Sonata 
No. 4, Handel ; Slow Movement from Sonata No. 2, Bach ; 
(Baron Henri van Heeckeren). Soprano solos, ‘Ave 
Maria,’ Franck: ‘Domine, adjutor meus,’ Sazwzt-Saéns 
(Madame Elsa Michling). 


APPOINTMENTS 


Liewt, Ernest C. Edwards, organist and choirmaster, 


St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, Peterhead. 


Mr. William G. Goodway, organist and choirmaster, 
“t. Michael’s, Wandsworth Common. 
Mr. Arthur W. Morrison, organist and  choirmaster, 


St. John’s, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 


Dr. W. John Reynolds, organist and choirmaster, The | 


Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Owing to pressure on our space, Mr. William Child’s 
review of new music is unavoidably held over.—{ Ep., .1/. 7. | 


it in the Cathedra! near which he lived and in which many 
of his, finest works were first performed. The consent of the 
Dean and Chapter has been obtained. We therefore issue 
an appeal to all who hold his name in remembrance, who 
have been bound to him by ties of personal attachment, or 
desire to show their recognition of the great services which 
he rendered to the music of this country. 

Any surplus funds remaining after completion of the 
memorial will be devoted to a musical purpose to be decided 
on by a small committee. Subscriptions may be sent to 
The Hon. Norah Dawnay, 29, Oxford Square, W. 2. 


(Signed) : 


H. P. ALLEN W. H. Hapow 

BEAUCHAMP R. H. LYTTELTON 
R. H. BENSON A. C. MACKENZIE 
J. F. BrRipGe WALTER PARRAT1 


ROBERT BRIDGES WALTER RALEIGH 
H. WaALrorp DaAviEs W. B. RIcHMOND 
EpWARD ELGAR C. VILLIERS STANFORD 


INQUIRY FOR OLD SONG SETTINGS 
Sir,—I should be very grateful if you or any of your 
readers could trace for me two songs: 

(1.) An English setting of Rossetti’s * Fly away, oh my heart, 
with an arpeggio accompaniment, and refrain at the 
end of each verse, ‘ Then said the eldest one—fly away, oh 
my heart, away, for I have heard the drum, so sweet, so low.’ 
I have heard this sung, but cannot find out if, and where, it 
i$ published. 

(2.) A setting of an old Scotch ballad, * Lord Lovell he 
stood at his castle gate, a-combing his coal-black steed,’ and 
called, I fancy, * The Lady Hancibell.’— Yours, Xc., 


INQUIRER, 


THE DRUM IN PAPUA 


Sirk,—I am sending you a photograph of Papuan drum- 
beaters which may be of interest to your readers. 

The Papuan drumis acurtosity. Its making is usually per 
formed alone in the forest bya youth just reaching manhood, 
and is the occasion for many ceremonies. The wood is 
native, of a hard and resonant kind; one end is left open, 
the other covered with iguana skin, tightly stretched and 
bound. The player beats his drum after the manner shown 
in the photograph. The sound is remarkably musical, and 
the execution of the drummer much above anything that 
a white player can manage with a similar instrument. The 
drum is the Papuan’s chief delight, and the only musical 
instrument he can make, with the exception of a rude 
one-note trumpet, contrived by breaking a hole in the great 
*trumpet-shell’ of the reefs. Nevertheless, when he gets 
European instruments he can do well with them. European 
drums are his passion. I do not think the Papuan’s idea of 
heaven would be complete without a big bass drum or two, 
Brass band instruments afford him the highest musical 
pleasure of which he is capable. He is worked up to 
screams and stampings of delight by the sound of a good 
brass band—the louder the better; and he can do quite a 
good deal himself with brass, under good teaching. 

The Catholic Mission of Yule Island, Papua (a Mission 
once supported by France and Belgium, but now exceedingly 
impoverished), is anxious to introduce brass band playing 
among the cannibals of the main range, where much of their 
work is done. It is found that brass instruments subdue 
much of the dangerous energy of these people, and supply 


‘the excitement and amusement formerly furnished by a 


| 


head-hunting raid. When Christianised, and consequently 
induced to cease from hunting, cooking, and eating his 
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Parcan I 

neighbour, the wild Papuan of the hills is apt to find life a 
trifle dull, and the Catholic Mission of Vule Island. with 
characteristi ommon - sense, sets itself to fill the gap as 
far as posstbl 

If anv reader of the V/s Ti has any good notsy 
brass or other instrument that he has no farther use for. he 

iv be sured that it will do excellent missionary work at 


earth, if he will take the trouble of 


the far ends of the 
} } 


t 


nfluence. I can 
excellent results of the work done by the Fathers, Brothers, 
and Sisters of the Mission, which permitted a solitary white 
woman, unattended by native carriers, to make ; 
journey of several days in perfect safety through these places 

It is the cannibal tribes in particular (and very goo 
fellows they are) who love band instruments. The 
are also the best singers, and can sing in four parts (whe 
Yours, Xc.. 


speak from personal experience of th 


except 


nosy 


taught) with excellent effect. 
BEATRICE GRIMSHAN 
Moresby, 


September 22, tate 


Port 


Obituary 


Ss ing it. carriage paid, by any of the parcel agencies, on 
by parcel post, according to size, to Yule Island, Papua 

I have visited the cannibal districts of the main range. 
ind staved in the villages recently Christianised, while 
‘ ' led | not vet under Missior 

\\ ttor mrad tine lowing deat! 

Perey FRENCH, at Liverpool. on January 24, after a 
brief illnes Born in 1854, the second son of Christopher 
French, D.L., Cloonyquin, Co. Roscommon, he commenced 

i student of engineering in Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated B.A., and C.E; he practised his 


profession for six years. In 1879 he drifted into journalism, 
art, and edited a comic journal. Music had 
i hobby, but he took it up professionally in 1881, 
and composed about thirty songs to his own words, of which 
*The Mountains of Morne’ is the best known. In 1t8ot he 
collaborated withthe Rev. Dr. ‘comedy opera’ 
entitled * The Knight of the Road,’ followed by two similar 

nd produced a Christmas fairy-play 
From 1900 


s beet 





Collisson na 


trifles, and in 1905 he 
foah’s Ark.’ at the Waldorf Theatre. 
onwards he gave most interesting monologue entertainments, 


s 





ind also exhibited his own water-colours, one of which had 


heen specially painted for King Fdward VII. For the past 
few years he was in indifferent health, and received a Civil 
List pension. Ile was twice married, and leaves two 
lanuohter 
\\ \. lL ¢ ON, ¢ January 31, suddenly, at 
Hawarce Whether as organist, musical entertainer, 
or hard-working clergyman, this versatile and popula 
ian deserves to be held in memory, if only for 
t opportunity |} ifforded ‘the man in the street’ of 
hearing some of the great world ariists, at his Dublin 
Popular C ! Belfast Popular Concerts. Londor 


erts, Cork 





Saturd: opular Concerts. a 

Londonderry Popular Concerts. Born at Dublin on May 2 
1865, Dr. Collisson made his débit as a budding organi 
under the baton of Dr. Grattan Flood, at St. Peter's, Belfast 


in 1880, and was subsequently organist at Trim, Bray 
Rathfarnham (1885-95). and St. George’s, Dublin (1805 
ys). Having graduated B.A. and Mus. D. at Dubli 


University, he studied for the Anglican 
was ordained at Truro Cathedral in 1898, and appoint 

‘urate at St. Saviour’s, Chelsea, in 1901, As a compose! 
he won prizes at the Feis Ceoil in 1898 and 1903, a 

wrote three operettas, two cantatas, a Mass, and numero 

His sce 
in which he collaborated for many years with Percy Frenc! 
whose death, recorded above. affected him deeply. U 
January 30 he left London for Hawarden to afford a must 
suddenly 


. however, was as a musical entertame 


songs. 


evening to ex-service men, and died 


following day. 


J. H. MAUNDER, 
cantata * Olivet to Calvary.’ 
choirmaster at St. Paul's, 
Sydenham ; 
Sutton ; 


the composer of the popular Chur 
He held posts as organist a 
Forest Hill; St. Matthews 


organizations. 
Church cantatas—‘ Penitence, Pardon 
rhanksgiving,” and ‘The Martyrs ’—that almost 
Olivet to Calvary” in popularity; also a comic opera 
services, anthems, and part-songs. 


Supertor Sex, 





ministty : 


St. Michael's, Blackheath ; and Christ Church. 
and was actively interested in various musica! 
His compositions included other popula 
and Peace,’ * Song 0! 
rivalled 
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THE MUSICAL 


JouN VARLEY ROBERTS, the well-known Church musician, 
For many years he was a familiar figure 


on Febru Y. 
in the a life of Oxford. where as organist and 
instructor of the choristers at Magdalen College 


Chapel he won a wide reputation for his conspicuous 
kill in choir-training and for the exemplary musical 
standard of the services held under his guidance. He 
Leeds, in 


was born at Stanningley, near September, 
1841, and obtained his first post as organist at St. John’s 
Church, Farsley, at the age of twelve. He was at 
St. Bartholomew's, Armley, from 1862 to 1868, then at 
Halifax Parish Church until 1882. Here he composed 
the anthem ‘Seek ye the Lord,’ which became known 


kingdom. He took up his duties at 
when Sir Walter VParrait proceeded 
with distinction until 
period he was 


throughout the 
Magdalen in 1882, 
to Windsor. 


his recent 


and carried out his work 
During the 


retirement. same 





DR. J. VARLEY ROBERTS, 
« p vy WV , fs & Sans Oaserd) 
organist at St. Giles’s Church, Oxford (1885-93). He 


was the founder and first conductor of the University 
Glee and Madrigal! Society, he conducted the Oxford 
Choral and Philharmonic Society, gave professional 
lectures. and examined for musical degrees. He com 
posed an oratorio, ‘Jonah’; three Church cantatas 

‘Advent,’ ‘Incarnation,’ and ‘Passion’; services, and 

number of anthems. He edited the ‘ Parish Church Chant 
Book,’ and wrote a treatise on a practical method of training 


choristers. He took his Mus. Bac. degree in 1871, and his 
doctorate in 1876, 
Sirty Dears Ago 
From the sstcal 7 mes of March, 1860 : 
IMERICK CATHEDRAL.—Wanted, Two Choir 


Boys ready trained, with good voices for solos and 
leading parts ; of unquestionable character and respectability. 
They will live with the Rev. the Chanter of the Cathedral ; 
be clothed; and receive a first-rate classical and English 
education, with every care and attention, as the sons of 
A prize ‘of £5, in books or money, given each 
Chris tmas to the best and most efficient boy in the choir, or 
between the two best in such proportions as the Dean may 
decide. For the need apply but 


gentlemen, 


above vacancies none 
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really nice boys, with superior voices, who can read music 
well. Immediate bce ation to the Dean of Limerick. 
NX OTIC E.—MR. SIMS RE BE VES’ NE Ww SONG. 
i MARGARETTA, by BALFE, which has created 
such an extraordinary sensation, is now ready (in two keys). 
price 2s. 6d. In the press, Arrangements of Margaretta, by 
BRINLEY RICHARDS and LAURENT, par Sons. 
Holles-street. 


Boosey 


HACKNEY.—A series of performances of the favourit« 
oratorios, under the direction of Mr. W. H. Monk, has 
been inaugurated here with great success, and supported I 
large audiences, principally consisting of the gentry of 
the neighbourhood. 


Vocat AssociaTion.—The first concert this season givei 
by the Vocal Association took place at St. James’s Hall, on 
Wednesday, under the direction of M. Benedict. Thx 


programme commenced with Mendelssohn’s hymn, * Hear 
my prayer’—the first time of performance. . . . The 
principal interest of the evening centred in the choir. Since 


a very marked improvement has taken place i 
their performance. The numbers are reduced, but the best 
singers are retained, and the style in which they executed 
the part-songs and choruses deserved the highest praise ; the 
light and shade were remarkably well preserved, especially 
the piano passages, for the forte parts were not loud enough. 
Two hundred Germans singing that same music would have 

The great defect is that the 
female 


last vear, 


male voices overpower the singers; there is not 


enough tune heard. 


Wuirsy.—On the 14th ult., a concert was given in 
St. Hilda’s Hall, by Mr. Mercer, assisted by his two 
daughters, grand-daughter, two grand-sons, and a great 
grand-son. The programme consisted of songs, duets, and 
divertissements. The instruments of the party consisted of a 
pianoforte, harmonium, two violins, and a cornet. Th: 
music was executed with much care, and showed a 
considerable amount of practice. 


PURCELL’S ‘ FAIRY 
NEW THEATRE, 


QUEEN’ AT TIII 
CAMBRIDGE 


. Yes; hedrops the stuff on the wrong girl’s eyes, so 
when she wakes of course she falls in love with Lysander, 
or Demetrius—I forget which. Anyway, of course, its 
the wrong one. Bottom, the weaver johnny, 
somehow develops a donkey’s head .... sort of 
tairy-tale, what ? They work the oracle so 
that when Titania wakes the first thing she sees is that 
silly ass, so of course 


It seems incredible, but it is a fact that two groups of 
well-dressed people hard by me in the stalls found itt 
necessary to call on one of their number for a running 
explanation of the story of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
And yet this annoying stage whisper was somehow in 
keeping at the first performance for a couple of centuries of 
some of the best music of one of our greatest and most 
neglected composers. How many musicians know enough 
of Purcell to be able to throw stones at other folk for thet 
ignorance of Shakespeare? And this early opera itself is a 
reminder that English people of the Restoration had littl 
or no use for the poet. They probably thought, like the 
French, that he was a barbarian. They did not realise, for 
example, that the scenes in which Bottom and the other 
rude mechanicals appear contain some of the most inspired 
fooling ever devised. They thought it low, and preferred 
the comedy of Wycherley & Co.—which was certainly ‘ high’ 

The adapter who set out to make ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ acceptable to Restoration tastes did most of his 
adapting with an axe, the being an irresponsible 
medley beside which a modern revue is fairly 
If we are not bothered by the lack of continuity it is 
because when Shakespeare is off Purcell is on, and we car 
so easily be happy with either. Box and Cox never dodged 


result 
coherent. 
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each other more neatly than do Shakespeare and Purcell in 
the ‘Fairy Queen.’ On the whole, the music, not the 
play, was the thing, and the honours in bulk went to the 
rather than to the actors. This was natural 
enough, for there are more people able to sing at least 


musicians 


acceptably than to act even tolerably, especially when the | 


acting includes one of the most difficult of arts—that of 
speaking poetical blank verse. With about a score of 
soloists, it was inevitable that a considerable distance 


separated the best from the least good. But on the whole, 
ind bearing in mind that most of the songs make considerable 
technical demands, besides being in an unfamiliar idiom, a 
good average level was reached. The best were first-rate ; 
my disinclination to begin to single out individuals from a 

ry long and hardworking cast will, I hope, be understood. 
rhe chorus was excellent, with bright, fresh tone and plenty 
of vitality. The orchestra also did well, the strings playing 
with delightful deli acy —perhaps they were too consistently 
delicate. The heroes who wrestled with the old trumpet 
parts only approximately. But as our best 
professional players can never whol!y subdue the obsolete 
instrument when it has fairly been given its head, we need 
not be surprised if have uncomfortable 
On this occasion most of us were so appreciative 


succet ded 


amateurs some 


moments, 


of what may be called the sporting aspect that unexpected | 


notes mattered less than usual. Dr. Cyril Rootham 
mducted, and is to be particularly commended for the 
excellence of the band’s accompanying. The dancing, 
grouping, and lighting were admirable. The stage 


managers were Messrs. Edward Dent and John Steegmann, 
ind the production was in the hands of Capt. Clive Carey. 


The ces at all 


widiet six performances were large and 
enthusiastic, and the revival as a whole was greeted with 
a remarkable chorus of praise from all quarters, the critics 
falling over one another in their haste to give it good words, 
When they do agree “e 
Having been taken down from the shelf, the ‘Fairy 
(Jueen ’ must stay down, Music so full of tune and humour 


is too good to be lost a second time, 
We have lately heard a good deal as to the possibilities of 


in English Ballet. We saw the thing in embryo at 
Cambridge. Two of the successes of the Russian season 
were “La Boutique Fantasque’ and * The Good-humoured 


Ladies,’ the music being warmed-up selections from Rossini 
ind Scarlatti respectively. There is enough delightful music 

in the * Fairy Queen’ and other forgotten dramatic works of 

Purcell to furnish forth half a dozen of such ballets. Now 

for a few choregraphic experts to act together. 

English Ballet could not start more fitly than by giving one 
ind to Purcell and the other to English Folk-dance. 


is the time 


CARILLONS 
LOUGHBOROUGH 


On Tuesday, January 27, Mr. William Wooding Starmer, 
the well-known authority on bells and bell music, at the 
invitation of the Mayor and Corporation of Loughborough, 
lectured on *Carillons and Bell Music’ at the Town Hall toa 
very large and enthusiastic audience. The occasion was in 
onnection with the War Memorial Scheme which has been 
decided upon by a plebiscite vote, and consists of the 
erection of a tower to contain a carillon of forty-two bells— 
with rhe tower will be of Gothic design, about 
120 feet in height, and will be built on an excellent site in 
the public park. The largest bell will weigh not less than 
three tons, and the approximate total cost will be £12,000, 

Mr. Starmer ably set forth the claims of bells as musical 
instruments, explained technicalities of carillon 
and a number of musical illustrations 
which were much appreciated by his audience. He claimed 
that the carillon with clavier the most democratic 
instrument in existence for educating the people in and 
ultivating their love for folk-songs, and for teaching them 
great melodies of their fatherland. The music best 
suited to the carillon—excepting that specially written for it 
—included the folk-songs which had successfully withstood 
the test of time. No place in the world of bell-music had, 
he said, greater claims than Loughborough, for its famous 
foundry was the birthplace of some of the finest bells in 


clavier. 


the 


onstruction, gave 


was 


the 


| existence. Loughborough will thus be the first town jy 
| England to possess a carillon of ample compass anj 
proportions—an instrument that will satisfy the mog 
exacting demands of the greatest carillonneurs. 


SPALDING 

On Wednesday, February 11, at the invitation of the 
Spalding War and Victory Memorials Committee, Mr, 
Starmer lectured to a crowded audience on ‘ Chimes anj 
Carillons.’ He pointed out that the nature of the surround 
ing country was particularly suitable for the effective use of 
a carillon, as it very much resembled the districts in Flanders 
where bell playing was heard to the greatest advantage, 
Spalding was the first place in England to initiate a scheme 
which would probably include a public clock with quarter. 
chimes and chime-tunes, in addition to a carillon of three 
octaves chromatic with clavier. The bells will be properly 
placed in a specially constructed tower, which will replace 
the present bell turret of the Corn Exchange—a position 
with plenty of open space about it at the head of th 
Market Square. The project has been most successfull; 
dealt with by Dr. Pickworth Farrow, who has alread; 
secured the promise of twenty of the required bells. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

The students’ organ recital on Monday, February 2, 
showed that amongst the pupils of the Academy are a 
number of young and able organists—male and female. 
The recital opened with an excellent performance of Bach’s 
brilliant D major Fugue, played by Mr. Malcolm Boyle (Goss 
Scholar), while the same composer’s B minor Fugue came 
later in the programme, and was admirably played by 
Miss Florence Cook. The other items included Chorale in 
B minor, César Franck (Miss Joan MacNeill), Scherzoso and 
Passacaglia, Rheinberger (Mr. Ronald Chamberlain), and a 
Choral Prelude by Hubert Parry (Mr. Reginald Paul). The 
programme also included several songs, of which one of the 
most interesting was Verdi’s ‘O Don Fatale,’ sung by 
Miss Gladys Rolfe, while Miss Molly M. Halse gave a 
excellent recitation from Shakespeare’s ‘ Coriolanus,’ 

A chamber concert was given on Monday afternoon, 

February 16, the programme of which included several 
items of more than ordinary interest. Among these were 
3ach’s ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto for pianoforte; flute, and 
violin, accompanied by the Junior Orchestra under Mr. 
Spencer Dyke, the soloists being Misses Cicely Hoye, Mary 
Underwood, and Dorothy Chalmers. Schumann’s Adagio 
and Allegro for pianoforte and horn (Op. 70), played by Miss 
Nina North and Mr. Francis Bradley, two movements fron 
Dvorak’s String Quartet in D minor, a Sonatina for pianoforte 
by J. B. McEwen (Miss Olga Mills), an Air, Variations, and 
Finale by Sydney Rosenbloom (Mr. Harry Isaacs), and 
Sarasate’s ‘ Zigeunerweisen’ played by Mr. Paul Beard. The 
programme also included songs by Eric Coates, Edward Iles, 
and the Terzetto, ‘Gratias agimus,’ from Rossini’s Messe 
Solennelle. 

An interesting course of four lectures upon ‘ Bach and his 
Period’ has been given by Dr. H. W. Richards ot 
Wednesday afternoons, extending from January 25 to 
February 18. The following is a synopsis of the several 
lectures: Lecture I.—Musical criticism—Tradition—The 
Bach family—Bach’s career—The Weimar period—The 
origin of modern fingering—Bach as a teacher. The lecturer 
played as illustrations, Organ Toccata in D minor, and tl 
great Fantasia in G minor. 

Lectures II. and III. dealt with the history and meaning 
of the ‘Wohltemperirte Clavier "—The system of tuning— 
The construction of Fugues. At both ot these lectures 
illustrations were played by Mr. Harold Craxton, and 
included Fugues from the ‘Forty-eight,’ and also the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. 

Lecture IV. dealt with Bach’s Choral Works, the B minor 
Mass, and the two great Passions according to St. John and 
St. Matthew, with illustrations sung by the Choral class, 
conducted by Mr. Henry Beauchamp, Miss Chaplin playing 
the viola da gamba. 

The annual general meeting of the R.A.M. Club was 
held on Saturday evening, January 31, when Mr, Stewart 
Macpherson was elected president, and Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
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iat 
Dr. Eaton Faning, Messrs. Myles B. Foster, and Robert | 
Radford the new vice-presidents. Messrs. Victor Booth, | 
Frederick Keel, Charles Reddie, and Douglas Redman were | 
elected to the committee. 

The Lent Term ends on Saturday, March 27, and the | 
usual orchestral concert will take place at Queen’s Hall | 


on Tuesday afternoon, March 23. 


THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


*‘WomeEN AND Music’ 


Mr, James Swinburne’s paper, * Women and Music,’ read 
on January 13, proved to contain much matter for discussion. 
He took the line that the generally accepted idea that women | 
were the musical sex was wrong, and that until it was given 
up Engl ind would remain an unmusical country. He did | 
not desire to belittle their attainments, or to deny that there | 
were able women musicians; but in discussing half mankind 
it was necessary to generalise. Brain power was coupled 
with large brain, and men had on the average larger brains | 
than women, and their brains used more and richer blood. 
Intellect might be divided broadly into two kinds— 
Receptive aud Productive. Everyone had both types of 
mind, but the proportions varied as well as the quantities 
of each. The receptive mind involved what was called a 
good memory; the productive mind not only possessed that, 
but its characteristic was that it compared facts or ideas and 
developed new ones. Women had nearly always the recep- 
tive mind only, while the productive was almost peculiar to 
men, though a very large proportion had receptive minds 
Women were behind in composition, and shone best 
as pure executants. They had done nothing in any mental 
branch of music. The cultivation of music by women not 
only did not help the art in its development, it kept it back 
actively. Women took no interest in the art as such ; they 
were concerned solely with their own performances. They 
did not explore music for themselves; they only took up 
what they had heard before. They did not read the 
musical papers, still less did they read musical books, which 
was the reason why there was so little musical literature in 
this country, nothing compared with that in Germany, 
where men devoted attention to music. The assumption 
that women were musical had two main effects. It wasted 
the time of innumerable women, but the greater evil was 
that parents thought their daughters should be instructed 
in music and not their sons. Small boys were thus left, and 
one may hear men regretting in later life that they were never 


only. 


taught. 
Following the paper was an animated discussion, the 
hairman (Dr. J. E. Borland), Dr. Yorke Trotter, and others 


warmly controverting the lecturer’s assertions. 


“Wry Nor BrivisH BALLET?’ 

At the meeting on February 10 Mr. Mark E. Perugini 
read a paper entitled ‘Why not British Ballet?’ He 
said that ballet had been looked upon as a sort of 
Cinderella among the arts, and so for the most part had | 
lacked contemporary and copious chroniclers. Its records 
were few and meagre, yet there had been periods in the | 
past two centuries when it was so popular a spectacle as to 
amount almost to a public craze, viz., in the 18th century, 
in the famous “forties of last century, and finally in 
our own, It was really made up of four main elements— 
dancing, miming, music, and scenic effect or décor. The 
majority of people who talked of ballet seemed to think 
that it was only made of dancing, whereas it was a composite | 
art of which dancing was only one of its salient elements. 
The Greeks were practically the first to bring to perfection 
a natural school of dancing. They did mime, but the art | 
of miming was really less developed by them than later it | 
became by the Romans, more especially during the decline 
of the Empire. On the fall of Rome, both dancing and 
miming suffered, and it was not until towards the end of the 
15th century that the first impetus towards a revival of | 
dancing came about. This was in 1489, when a great fete 
organized by Bergonzio di Botta was held at Milan in honour | 
of the marriage of the Duke of Milan with Isabella of | 
Aragon. This was a banquet every course of which was 
introduced by dancers who entered to musical accompani- 


| new life, but the art of mime had yet to come. 


195 


ment, the whole forming practically a banquet-ballet into 
which a mythical story was woven. It was from this that 
we got the word ‘entrée,’ and when the A/aftre de Rallet 
of to-day spoke of dancers making their entrées, or one 
looked on the menu of a restaurant and saw a list of 
entrées, it was interesting to remember that there was 
a close connection between the two. This banquet-ballet 
was the forerunner of the Masque, which in itself was 
virtually the foundation of modern ballet. Under 
Louis XIV., dancing, music, and scenic effect all took on 
It came 
at the dawn of the [8th century, when the Duchess 
du Maine made an attempt to revive the old Roman art 
of pantomime, and organized at her own chateau the per- 
formance of a scene from a play by Corneille. This really 
proved a turning-point in the history of ballet, which hence- 
forth as a distinct and separate art continued to develop 
throughout the 18th century. After reviewing the chief 
points in the history of ballet during that period, Mr. 
Perugini went on to say that about 1830 Carlo Blassis set 
about reforming the conventions and establishing the 
technique of choreographical composition on which prac- 
tically the whole of modern ballet had since been based. 
Following on his work, came the second great period, that 
of the ‘forties, when, largely under the patronage of the 
young Queen Victoria, ballet became as much the rage in 
London as the opera. The names of the Elsslers, of 
Carlotta Grisi, of Grahn, of Cerrito, and, above all, of 
Taglioni, were known to all to-day in connection with that 
period. From the ‘fifties the ballet declined, but in the 
’eighties a new and great revival came with the opening of 
the Alhambra and the Empire. At the former was produced 
a remarkable series of ballets of all kinds, including 
‘Victoria and Merry England,’ with music by Sullivan. 
The history of the Empire was equally brilliant. For 
twenty-four years at both houses ballet was the chief and 
continuous attraction—with foreign stars, certainly, but 
with English dancers for the bulk of the cast, and without 
State-aid. The music for these productions was almost 
entirely the work of British musicians. The Russian Ballet 
was too fresh in the minds of all to need more than mention. 
Considered as a distinct and composite art of the theatre it 
was as near perfection as could be. It ought to be perfectly 
possible to produce ballet in this country that should be the 
work of British artists. It would be only a matter of 
organization, of co-operation, and of time. The English 
dancer had every point in her favour, we had authors who 


| could supply the stories, scenic artists and costume designers 


who could supply the aor, and a number of musicians with 
the dramatic feeling necessary to compose ballet-music. We 
knew what music could express when working on dramatic 
material as in, for example, ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ and 
‘Coppelia.” Ballet was simply a clearly-defined form of 
drama in which the story was told without words. 
Whether it was worthy of a musician’s co-operation was 
a matter of personal inclination. If we were not so 
extraordinarily diffident in this country about our artistic 
achievements, as compared with the harder-working and 
more confident foreigner, we should probably long ago have 
had ballet established, along with opera and a National 


| Theatre, as a permanent and State-aided institution. 


GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL SCHOOL 
A Festival of old English music and drama is to be held 
by this School during the Easter vacation. The programme 


of performances is as follows : 


March 28 Elizabethan Music. 


April 3 Morality Play, ‘ Everyman 
April 4 Music of Purcell. 
April 5 Old English Music and Dances 


Masque, * Venus and Adonis’ (John Blow) 


April 6 and > Repetitions. 


The instruction to be given at the School comprises a 
special course in old English dances (under the direction of 
Miss Nellie Chaplin); early English chamber music ; and 
madrigals and early English choral music. 

The syllabus can be obtained from Miss Edith Percy, 
86, High Street, Glastonbury. 
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Music in the Provinces 
(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 
BELFAST 

On February 6 the Philharmonic Society gave its third 
Subscription Concert, when a programme was presented 
which was much enjoyed by an overflowing audience. The 
president of the Society, the Earl of Shaftesbury, had been 
announced to take part in the performance, but to the: great 
regret of the Society and of the public was prevented by 
indisposition. His place was taken by Mr. John Adams, 
whose singing was worthy of his high reputation. _Instru- 
mental music of the highest order was contributed by Mr. 
William Murdoch and Mr. Lionel Tertis, who played César 
Franck’s Sonata in A minor together, and each was heard 
in a number of smaller pieces. 
formance of these celebrated artists is beyond criticism. 
The Society’s conductor, Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, directed 
good interpretations of Stanford’s ‘ Phaudrig Crohoore ’ and 
Sir Hubert Pirry’s ‘ The Chivalry of the Sea’ for chorus 
and orchestra, and, for orchestra aléne, the Overture to 
Wagner’s ‘ Tristan and Isolda* and Sullivan’s ‘ Di Ballo’ 
Overture. 

The Belfast Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. E. Godfrey 
Brown, gave another excellent concert on February 14. The 
solo artists were Miss Winifred Burnett, violin, Mr. John 
Mundy (Dublin), violoncello, and Mr. R. M. Kent, vocalist. 
The programme included, for the orchestra, the Overture to 
‘Shamus O’Brien’ (Stanford), Adagio from the * Prometheus’ 
hallet music (Beethoven), Symphony No. 1 (Beethoven), 
*S'egfried Idyll’ (Wagner), ‘Rustic Revel* (Percy E. 
Fletcher), Barcarolle from ‘ Tales of Hoffmann * (Offenbach), 
* Bee's Wedding’ (Mendelssohn), and the Overture, * Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ (Nicolai). Miss Burnett was heard in 
the * Rondo Capriccio,’ Op. 25 (Saint-Saéns), and Mr. 
Mundy also played solos. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Owing to the daily increasing number of concerts at 
Birmingham it will be necessary to deal with each event in 
less detail than normal times would permit. 

The performance of * Messiah’ given by the Birmingham 
Choral Society on January 17, under Mr. Richard Wassell’s 
able direction, was one that strongly appealed to Handel 
worshippers of the orthodox school, being inspired by the 
feeling of religious conviction rather than a desire for 
sensational and startling effects. The solo artists were 
Miss Margaret Harrison, Miss Gladys Griffith, Mr. Arthur 
Gilbert, and Mr. Arthur Cranmer. 

Mr. Appleby Matthews’s choir and orchestra occupied the 
Town Hall on January 20, and again gave a telling and 
completely successful performance of Haydn’s ‘Creation,’ 
a work that, after a hundred and twenty-eight years, still 
attracts appreciative audiences, for its descriptive character 
and wealth of melodious themes remain a source of undoubted 
pleasure. Mr. Matthews’s reading revealed the intrinsic 
beauties of the music, and excellent work was done by 
chorus and orchestra, and by the principal artists (Miss 
Dorothy Silk, Dr. Tom Goodey, and Mr. William Hayle). 

For the moment Mr. Matthews is the busiest musician in 
Birmingham, the latest appointment bestowed upon him— 
by the executive committee of the City of Birmingham 
Orchestra — being that of conductor of the Birmingham 
Orchestra for the ensuing year, with the proviso that Mr. 
Richard Wassell shall be appointed to conduct eight concerts 
season Mr. Matthews already holds the 
position of conductor of the successful Sunday Evening 
Orchestral Concerts at the Futurist Theatre, and is also 
conductor and trainer of the Birmingham Police Band, as 
well as of his fine Choral Society. He has a broad policy 
in view for the New City Birmingham Orchestra, and 
intends to recruit and organize a band of the highest class, 

1 to make its influence felt throughout the Midlands. 

Elgar's ever-welcome ‘King Olaf’ was given by the 
Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association at the 
Town Hall on January 31. Mr. Joseph H. Adams 
obtamed some excellent results from the choir and 


during the 


orchestra, while creditable work was done bv the soloists 
Madame - Parkes-Derby M: Walt Ottey, and 
Mr. H Horne 
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One of the best orchestral concerts that Mr. Appleby 
Matthews has yet given at the Futurist Theatre was op 
Sunday, February I, when the programme comprised 
Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia,’ Tchaikovsky’s _ fifth Symphony. 
Liszt's symphonic poem, ‘Les  Préludes,’ and th 
*Tannhauser’ Overture. The orchestra is now fully and 
richly-equipped, and the players are in perfect sympath, 
with the conductor’s beat, the results obtained being 
extremely gratifying. A new tenor. Mr. Bernard Sime, 
contributed Wagner's ‘Narration’ from * Lohengrin.’ ang 
the Prize Song from the ‘ Mastersingers.’ 

The Festival Choral Society, at its concert in th 
Town Hall on February 4, gave for the second tim 
Dr. William H. Harris’s fantasy for baritone solo, chorus, 
and orchestra, entitled ‘The Hound of Heaven,” set to 
Francis Thompson’s poem. The favourable impressior 
created at its first hearing twelve months ago was eve 
more emphasised at its second hearing. Mr. Allen k 
Blackall again conducted a vivid and absorbing perform 
ance. Choir and orchestra were on their mettle. fully 
realising the deep-felt character of the music, and in th 
trying baritone solo part Capt. Horace Stevens achieved 
complete success. Sir Henry Wood conducted all the 
other works in the programme, namely, Stanford's 
“Revenge,” Vaughan Williams's Overture. *The Wasps, 
and Baron D’Erlanger’s ‘Sursum Corda.’ Miss Dorothy 
Howell’s symphonic poem, * Lamia,” had to be omitted, 
owing to the fact that Sir Henry had not been able to 
devote sufficient time for rehearsal. The magnificent 
playing of Grieg’s Pianoforte concerto by M. Arthur de Greef 
created a furore. 

The fourth and last Quinlan Subscription Concert at the 
Town Hall on February 5 proved the greatest success of 
the season, and with good reason. With Mr. Albert Coates 
in charge of the Beecham Symphony Orchestra, Brahms’s 
C minor Symphony was given with all the nobility of 
expression and vitality in rhythm and phrasing that go to 
make a great performance. The conductor also secured 
wonderfully impressive readings of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Suite, * The Tale of Tsar Saltan’ and Stravinsky’s * L’Oisea 
de Feu.” Madame Renée Chemet’s fine interpretation of 
Lalo’s ‘ Symphonie Espagnole* was on the same high level 
of excellence. 

Mr. Richard Wassell, at his popular orchestral concert at 
the Town Hall on February 7, gave strong proof of 
undoubted gifts as an orchestral conductor. The sterling 
qualities of sound musicianship were revealed in his intimate 
reading of Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony, and in his 
control of the orchestra in Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in 
G minor. The soloist in the Concerto was M. Zacharewitsch. 
who is a great favourite in the Midlands. The Choral 
Union chcir was also heard in some of Granville Bantock’s 
part-songs. The novelty of the evening was an Orchestral 
Suite of three tone-pictures by Miss D. M. Brookes. 

The combined recital of Miss Winifred Brown (pianoforte) 
and Miss Tessie Thomas (violin) at the Royal Society of 
Artists’ Gallery on January 21 was excellent in matter and 
in manner of performance. The artists were heard together 
in Elgar’s Sonata—now a popular work at Birmingham— 
and in the Sonata of Delius, and each was responsible for 2 
group of modern British pieces. On the following day 
some admirable quartet playing was provided by Mr. 
Percival Hodgson, Mr. Charles W. Bly, Mr. Paul Beard, 
and Miss Joan Willis, the programme including the Debussy 
(Quartet, Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 2, in G major, and the 
favourite ‘Lady Audrey’s Suite’ of Herbert Howells. 
There was some spirited and facile playing in the last 
mentioned work. Mr. Max Mossel’s third popular concert 
at Central Hall on January 28 took the form of a recital by 
Miss Dorothea Webb, an artistic vocalist, and Mr. Frederik 
Lamond, who has long been a stranger to Birmingham 
Ilis noble interpretation of the ‘Appassionata’ showed 
what the City has missed in the meantime. The chief 
attraction offered by Madame Minadieu’s third Matinee 
Musicale on February 7 was the singing of Mr. Plunket Greene. 
In his choice of songs and in their interpretation this fine 
artist revealed all the discrimination and _ characteristi 
individuality that have built up his well-deserved reputation. 
The programme also gained interest from the inclusion of 
Brahms’s Trio in A minor for pianoforte, clarinet, and 
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violoncello (finely played by Mr. Harold Craxton, Mr. 
Charles Draper, and Miss Joan Willis), and a clever and 
original ‘Comedy Suite’ for clarinet and pianoforte by 
Herbert Howells. 

It remains to mention Mr. Hubert S. Brown’s ballad 
concert at the Midland Institute on January 24, the 
‘International Celebrity’ Concert at the Town Hail on 
January 27 (with Madame Clara Butt as an irresistible 
central attraction), and the concert given at the Town Hall 
lay, February 8, in aid of the National Institution 


m Sui 
1, which, regrettably, was not well patronised. 


for the Bhi 


BOURNEMOUTH 

Ihe present series of Bournemouth Symphony Concerts 
as now run about half its course, and this circumstance 
fords us an opportunity for taking stock of the Orchestra’s 
whievements as they appear to us after some four months’ 
sustained etlort. 

First, then, it may safely be asserted that the standard of 
performance under Mr. Dan Godfrey’s splendid direction 
has, during this first half of the season, shown an all-round 
ficiency that the Orchestra has never hitherto approached, 
revealing at once a refinement and an intensity surpassing 


ven our pre-war experiences. We do not recall a time 
when the ensemble attained so consummate a fusion in 
lending. 


Then, aga'n, we must thank Mr. Godfrey for so frequently 
stepping aside from the beaten track when compiling his 
Within the last few weeks especially has he 
revived works that cannot be heard elsewhere in this 
ountry, although we feel sure that performances of them in 
ther quarters would meet with as ready acceptance as 
wwaited them at Bournemouth. On the other hand, of 
‘ourse, there are certain compositions unknown to 
Bournemouth which we would like to hear and (we may 
safely assume) Mr. Godfrey to play. Their inaccessibility is 
however due to the limitations imposed upon the Municipal 
Orchestra by reason of its numerical strength, which is 
insuthcient for the production of works that require more 
instruments than go to the make up of the so-called 
Scriabin’s ‘ Divine Poem’ may be 
are many other works that are 


programmes, 


‘ordinary’ orchestra, 
instanced, and there 
similarly barred to us. 
defect of the Bournemouth Orchestra, and unhappily it is an 
impediment that is not likely to be removed in the near 
future. In short, Mr. Godfrey cannot achieve the 
impossible, although at times it may have seemed that he 
has effected even this. But he does at least bring to 
performance a number of compositions that other 
orchestras have hardly heard of. We regard this as a very 
ommendable policy, for, with all deference to the standard 
works of Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Schubert, an4 
I'chaikovsky, the repetition of music that has reached the 
stage of popular familiarity can be over-much insisted upon. 

On February 5, for example, a revival was given of the 
“Romeo and Juliet ’ Symphony by Berlioz, Ne one would 
describe this as an epoch-making work, although such a 
lescription might not be far from the truth; but its utter 
eglect, practically speaking, does not reflect much credit 
pon the enterprise of orchestral directors. Even though 
shorn of its choral embellishments, it remains a work of 
onsiderable attractiveness, and is surely worth hearing 
for its instrumentation alone. 
was brilliantly played on this occasion, and those who 
we acquainted with its difficulties will need no other descrip- 


tion of the efficiency of the players than is afforded in the | 
| Smetana’s 


above characterization. 
Other interesting revivals were the * Husitska’ Overture 
y Dvorak and Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ Suite, neither of 
which had found inclusion in a programme here for some 
years. Among the better-known compositions whose attrac- 
tions are presented with greater regularity, and which should 


| Chilton 
Pianoforte Concerto in C minor was of masculine vigour, 


This, then, is the one outstanding 


The ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo | 
| February 2, 


| 


not be omitted from this record, were the following: the | 


first Symphony of Brahms, Beethoven’s ninth Symphony 


{minus the choral section), John Ireland’s Prelude * The | 


Forgotten Rite,’ and Dukas’s * Polveucte’ Overture. 


They are admittedly satires, and, in 


ovelty of the month. 
Lord Berners seeks to 


ur opinion, rather ill-natured ones. 


evoke our laughter—and succeeds. But all the time we 
cannot resist the feeling that to laugh at the subjects which 
he is caricaturing is not a very gracious occupation. 

The soloists have been Miss Winifred Browne, who was 
unable to reconcile us to the inanities of Tchaikovsky's 
Andante and Finale for Pianoforte and Orchestra; Miss 
Murray Lambert, who displayed considerable musicianship 
and tasteful feeling in Dvorak’s Violin Concerto; Miss 
Griffin, whose reading of Rachmaninov’s fine 
but whese fem were occasionally not sufficiently spirited ; 
and, lastly, on February 5, Mr. Ernest Whitfield, who acted 
as substitute for M. Louis Godowsky, who, owing to illness, 
had to relinquish his engagement. Mr. Whitfield, however, 
played the work which the original soloist had elected to 
Beethoven Violin Concerto—and displaved 


ability. 


perform—the 


considerable 


BRADFORD, ET( 


The Bradford Subscription Concert on February © was 
devoted to Chamber music, which always seems somewhat 
lost in the great area of St. George’s Hall. For this reason, 
no doubt, the committee had secured two string quartet 
parties, Miss Beatrice Harrison’s and Mr. Frederick 
Holding’s (the * Philharmonic’), who joined in playing two 
works of exceptional beauty, and both the products of their 
authors’ early and freshest period. Mendelssohn’s Octet is, 
as the production of a lad in his sixteenth year, a miracle 
which is without a parallel, and Brahms’s Sextet in B flat, 
though not in the same sense phenomenal, belongs to the 
time of his artistic youth. Both numbers were artistically 
played, though one felt that the executants could have got 
into closer touch with each other, and with their audience, 
in a smaller concert-room. There were two vocalist. 
one too many for the proportions of the programme— 
Madame Kirkby Lunn and Mr. Fraser Gange. 

Free Chamber Concerts have taken place on January 19 
and February 2. On the former occasion Violin Sonatas by 
Medtner and Elgar were played by Miss Mabel Priestley 
and Mr. Midgley, and Mr. Charlesworth was the vocalist ; 
on the latter date Dohnanyi’s String Trio—a rather dull 
work—and Pianoforte (Quartets by Mackenzie (an early 
composition, not very characteristic) and Hurlstone (the 
powerful and interesting Quartet in E minor) were played 
by Messrs. Midgley, Edgar Drake, Thornton, and 
G. S. Drake. The vocalist was Miss Annie Cockcroft. 
The Edgar Drake String Quartet gave a second concert on 
January 23, and played Quartets by Beethoven (in G, 
Op. 18, No. 2) and Gliére (in A, Op. 2); also a very 
pleasing Trio by Arne for two violins and pianoforte (Mr. 
George Smith) with an ed /74, and almost superfluous part 
for violoncello. Mr. Harry Horner sang some well-chosen 
songs in thoroughly artistic fashion. 

On February 5 Mr. Charles Stott gave his monthly organ 
recital at All Saints’ Church, introducing Handel’s eighth 
concerto and Karg-Elert’s Sonatina in A minor, both 
pieces being well suited to the genius ofthe instrument. Miss 
Kathleen Moorhouse, an artistic young violoncellist, played 
Max Bruch’s * Kol Nidrei’ and an Andante by Popper in 
finished style. 

Hudderstield visited by Madame Clara Buit on 
and on February 7 Mr. A. W. Kaye's 
orchestra, the strings of which are largely recruited from 

was heard in Beethoven’s fifth Symphony, 
* Bartered Bride’ Overture, and Liszt’s second 
Hungarian Khapsody, the last going with commendable 
verve. Miss Lucy Nuttall and Mr. Horace Binks were the 
vocalists. 

At the concert of the Huddersfield Glee and Madrigal 
Mr. C. H. Moody conducted 
MacDowell and Rutland 


Was 


his pupils, 


Society on February 10, 
part-songs by, among others, 
Rosina Buckman was the vocalist, and 


Boughton. Miss C 
Mr. Felix Salmond played violoncello solos in masterly 
| fashion. ——The recital of the Huddersfield Music Club, on 


The ‘Three Pieces’ by Lord Berners formed the only | February 11, was by Mr. and Mrs. York Bowen, who 
| introduced 


| Mr. 


compositions by 


interesting 
sengs and 


musicians, 


a number of 


Bowen and other native 


York 
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pianoforte pieces.——On January 30 the York Musical 
Society made a new departure in giving a chamber concert 
at which the Catterall Quartet appeared, and was heard in 
quartets by Mozart, Borodin (in D), and Elgar. The idea 
is an excellent one, and should enlarge the scope and 
improve the taste of the members, who assembled in great 
force.——The Hull Subscription Concerts, organized by 
Mr. Janssen, came to a close on January 31, when 
Mr. Maaskoff played Bach’s first Violin Concerto, and 
Mr. Herbert Fryer gave a musicianly interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 110), Miss Vera 


Horton was the vocalist. 


BRISTOL 

The contrast between the old and new periods of vocal 
writing was illustrated mm the programme of the Bristol 
Madrigal Society’s concert, which drew a large audience to 
the Victoria Rooms on January 21, Over eighty voices, 
including a number of Bristol Grammar School boys, sang 
together under Mr. Hubert Hunt’s guidance in selections 
from Orlando Gibbons, Weelkes, and Wilbye, in the older 
school; and of Pearsall, Dr. Cyril Rootham (an old 
Bristolian), Dr. Basil Harwood (president of the Society), 
Mr. P. Napier Miles, of Kingsweston, and Sir Charles 
Stanford, in the modern school. 

Mr. Arnold Baxter, the indefatigable conductor of the 
New Philharmonic Society, put on a very ambitious 
programme at Colston Hall, before a good audience, on 
He perhaps overestimated the powers of his 
orchestra, which is assembled for the occasion of these 
concerts and can have little combined rehearsal. The 
fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky was not the best selection 
he could have made to show the prowess of his players. But 
in Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain,’ Butterworth’s *A Shrop- 
shire Lad,’ Herbert Howells’s * Puck’s Minuet,’ and Percy 
Grainger’s ‘Morris Dance,’ the interpretations were very 
delightful, creditable alike to conductor and performers. | 
M. Arthur de Greef playeda number of Chopin pieces and 
Grieg’s Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, with individu 
ality and temperament, and always artistically. The choir 
had only a minor place, Elgar’s ‘ Weary Wind of the West’ 
being very pleasantly sung. 

Miss Marion Pope gave an excellent dramatic recital on 
January 30 for her débit at Victoria Rooms, when she was 
assisted by Miss Evelyn Pullen (violoncello), Mr. Lionel 
Doré (vocalist), and Miss Kitty Newton (pianoforte). 

M. Jaques-Dalcroze gave his interesting lecture on 
* Eurhythmics* at Victoria Rooms on January 31, with the | 
help of several of his students from Geneva and London. 
It was an educational demonstration of musical development 
by movement that was witnessed with pleasure and profit. 
Choral 


January 2%. 


After a lapse of several seasons, the Cecilian 
Society—composed of staff members of the great works of 
Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons—sang Schubert’s ‘*ong of 


Miriam’ for their first concert on January 31 at Colston Hall. 
The choir of a hundred and thirty voices and a moderate- 
sized orchestra gave a very good account of themselves 
under Mr. Charles Read’s conducting, and showed 
appreciation, that will improve still more with practice, of 
the nuances of the work. Miss May Hulbert sang the 
soprano solos. Balfour Gardiner’s “News from Whydah ’ 
and Stanford's * Last Post” were other items which gave 
much pleasure. The band played Luigini’s * Egyptian 
Ballet’ Suite, Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ and three 
movements of the ‘Symphony Pathétique.’ The first two 
numbers were intelligently performed, but the orchestra was | 
by no means complete enough in numbers or combination to | 
give adequate interpretation of the symphonic excerpts. 
This Society is, however, doing a most useful work locally. 
Here we come tothe donne bouche of the Bristol concert 
season, viz., the visit of the Beecham Symphony Orchestra, 
under Mr. Albert Coates, on February 3, at Colston Hall. 
Musicians do not require to be told of the excellency of this 
celebrated combination, nor to be reminded of the powers 
of Mr. Coates. The orchestra played a Rimsky-Korsakov 
Suite. the ‘Parsifal” Good Friday music, the * Figaro’ 
Overture, and the ‘Symphony Pathétique’ of Tchaikovsky 
The last-named was a revelation to the 


magnificently. 
potentialities of orchestral music. 


Bristol 


public ) the 


lof German’s 
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Madame Edna Thornton and Mr. Peter Dawson, who 
got an ovation for * Largo al Factotum ’ (Rossini) were the 
vocalists. The occasion was the last of four Quinlan 
concerts, and so well is the promoter satisfied that he i 
giving a series of five concerts next season. 

The Bristol Choral Society, under Mr. George Riseley 
vigorous and sure guidance, again gave a splendid performance 
of Parker’s ‘ Hora Novissima’ (by request) at their concert 
on February 7, before a fine attendance at Colston Hall 
The Society wants more tenors, and more vitality among the 
male voices at times. Cohesion and precision are, however 
always assured, and the female voices are excellent. Mix 
Agnes Nicholls, Mr. Joseph Reed, Miss Gertrude Higgs 
and Mr. Charles Knowles were the soloists, and there was 
a small efficient orchestra led by Mr. Philip Lewis. Parts 
2 and 3 of ‘ Hiawatha’ comprised the second half of the 
programme, the performance being marked by much taste 
and feeling on the part of the choir, which seemed to find 
inspiration in the imaginative score. The band fully shared 
in the success of a performance that was creditable to all 
concerned. 

Bristol Amateur Operatic Society gave its first performane 
after the war, on February 11, at Victoria Rooms, and 
achieved a veritable triumph. Under Mr. Bruce Bedells, a 
splendid representation by principals, chorus, and orchestra 
delightful comic opera ‘Tom Jones’ 
received the warmest applause from large houses during 
the run of four nights. 

On February 12, Bristol Royal Orpheus Glee Society 
gave a very charming ladies’ night concert at Colston Hall 
under Mr. Riseley, their veteran trainer, when they sang 
such attractive music as Moore’s ‘ Oft in the stilly night,’ 
Baynes’s ‘Dream, baby, dream,’ Beethoven’s ‘Hymn 
night,’ * The land of the leal,’ and ‘Bonnie Doon,’ with all 
the finish and sweetness for which this Society has been so 
widely known since its initiation by ten members, under 
Mr. T. H. Crook, nearly seventy-six years ago. 
*Glow-worm,’ C. Lee Williams’s * Angling rhymes,’ a neat 
and lilting musical * jest,” and S. W. Underwood's * Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind,’ a poetic setting of Shakespeare, 
last two 


Rhodes’s 


were the novelties, conducted in the case of the 


by their respective composers. Mr. John Collett and 
| Mr. Donald Reid were the vocalists. 
The Bristol postmen’s annual charity concert, o 


February 13, at Victoria Rooms, attracted as usual a large 
and sympathetic audience. Miss Minnie Searle, Miss 
Marion Elles, Mr. Frank Webster (the young tenor of the 
D’Oyly Carte Company, who is a_ Bristol Eisteddfod 
medallist), and Mr. Joseph Farrington contributed to a 
pleasant miscellaneous programme. Mr. Clifford Tellier. 
Mr. Algernon Salter, and Mr. W. E. Fowler were the 
violin, violoncello, and pianoforte performers respectively. 
A sacred cantata, “The Light of Life,’ formed the first 
part of the programme given by the Bristol Welsh Choral 
Society at the Y.M.C.A. Large Hall on February 4. A 
choir of about fifty voices sang under the direction of 
Mr. Harry Jones, and the accompaniment was provided by 
Mr. W. E. Fowler. 
Mr. Sydney H. 


Nicholson gave a lecture on ‘Hlymn 


Tunes,” under the auspices of the Church Music Society, 
at Victoria Rooms on January 27. The lecture was 
illustrated with hymns sung by a choir that included 


choristers of All Saints’ (Clifton), St. Mary’s (Tyndall's 
Park), St. Mary Redcliff, and St. Nicholas Churches, the 
organ accompaniment being played by Mr. C. W. Stear. 
The chair was taken by Dr. Basil Harwood. 

Gaul’s ‘ The Holy City’ was given by Highbridge Choral 
Society on January 29, with Mr. Victor Dyer as conductor 
and Miss Lilian Channon as organist. 


CORNWALL. 


gained a high reputation for 


Goldsithney Choir has 
On 


singing in the district, and now numbers thirty voices. 
January 7 they sang selections from Handel's oratorios. 
conducted by Miss F. J. Williams, and assisted by a small 
orchestra. 

After a silence of over three years Mabe Male Choir gave 
a concert on January 16, conducted by the Rev. C. D. 
Atkinson. The choruses sung included * Hallelujah.’ 
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«4 wet sheet and a flowing sea,’ ‘In this hour of softened 


splendour, * Rockaway,’ *‘ The beleaguered,’ and ‘ O peaceful 


night. j 
“At a singing contest held at Stenalees on January 26 the | 


adjudicator was Mr. C. G. Luscombe. St. Austell mixed- | 
voice quartet gained the first place in that particular class, | 
and St. Austell male-voice quartet the second. 

Camborne Orpheus Choir on January 29 sang at an organ 


recital given at Tuckingmill by Mr. L. J. Ursell. 


COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 

There has been another month of musical activity. 
Considerable interest was centred in the first appearance at 
Coventry of Mr. John Coates, the well-known tenor, who | 
visited the Opera House on Sunday, January 18. He sang 
ballads which ranged from an old Elizabethan air by 
Thomas Williams to Vaughan Williams’s modern song of | 
Dorset, ‘Linden Lea.’ At the same concert, Miss Winifred | 
Taylor gave a fine interpretation at the pianoforte of the 
Liset Sonata in B minor. The second vocalist was Miss 
Vera Horton, whose contributions were mainly songs of the 
modern x hool. 

The Coventry Chamber Music Society gave its second 
concert of the season in St. Mary’s Hall on January 22. 
Miss Gertrude Fuller (violin) and Miss Rosemary Savage 
(pianoforte) played a Trio in D minor by Joseph Gibbs, an 
i8th century composer who is little known, and also the 
Elgar Sonata in E minor (Op. 82) and Sonata in G major 
(Beethoven). The vocalist was Mr. Herbert Simmonds, 
who sang Moussorgsky’s Serenade (* Dance of Death’) and 
ompositions by Tchaikovsky, Brahms, and Debussy. 

On January 25 Dr. Tom Goodey and Miss Elsie Gough 
vocalists), and Mr. Michael Mullinar (pianoforte) appeared | 
at the Opera House Sunday concerts. 

The following Sunday, February |, the local Armstrong- 
Siddeley Orchestra, under the baton of Mr. Mathew 
Stevenson, occupied the platform. The programme 
included the * Siegfried Idyll’ (Wagner), ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ Overture (Nicolai), the Overture and March 
‘Prince Igor’ (Borodin), and ‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance’ 
(Balfour Gardiner). In the absence of Miss Desirée 
Ellinger, through illness, the vocalists were Miss Mary 
Foster, who sang *O Don Fatale’ (Verdi), * The Lament of 
Isis’ (Bantock), and other items, and Mr. John Lunn, whose 
mtributions included the Cavatina ‘Even bravest heart,’ 
from Gounod’s * Faust.” The excellence of the orchestral 
section of the programme reflected credit upon the per- | 
formers, many of whom were local players. 

On February 5 the Coventry Musical Club Male-Voice | 
Choir gave its annual concert in the Baths Assembly Hall. 
The programme included ‘ Bold Turpin’ (Bridge), * Feasting, 
I watch’ (Elgar), and *‘ Boot and Saddle’ (Bantock). 

Miss Lena Kontorovitch, the Russian violinist, re-appeared 
at the Opera House on Sunday, February 8, and received 
support from Mr. Harold Williams, the Australian baritone, 
and Miss Winifred Taylor. 

The coming month promises much that is of musical 
interest at Coventry. 

At Leamington, two of the six special concerts arranged 
by the Corporation music committee, have taken place. On 
January 22 Miss Carrie Tubb appeared. Her songs included 
the aria *Salce’ from Verdi’s ‘Othello.’ At the same | 
concert, Miss Ethel Varrick (violin) collaborated with 
Miss Frances Coupman (pianoforte) in a masterly inter- 
pretation of the second and third movements of the Grieg 
Sonata arranged for violin and pianoforte. On February 5 
M. Arthur de Greef, the Belgian pianist, gave a pianoforte 
recital in the Town Hall. 


| of future excellence. 


it would have been compelled to abandon its 
The choir is naturally smaller than formerly, and 


disposal, 
activities. 


| contains a large percentage of young and inexperienced 


singers. In spite of these drawbacks, and the fact that 
they were in unfamiliar surroundings, they gave a good 
account of themselves, and furnished abundant promise 
The choral works were Stanford's 
“The Revenge,’ and Elgar’s ‘ The Banner of St. George,’ 
the latter particularly being given with great spirit and 
promptness of aitack. Miss Dorothy Silk was the soloist, 
and in addition to her part in Elgar’s cantata, she gave 
very fine performances of an ‘ Ave Maria’ by Max Bruch, 
and Bantock’s * By the Ganges’ and ‘The Lament of Isis’ 
with orchestral accompaniment. A popular feature of the 
programme was the brilliant interpretation of Mendelssohn’s 
G minor Pianoforte Concerto by Mr. A. Minto. The concert 
began with Mozart’s *‘ Don Giovanni’ Overture. There was 
a crowded audience, many being unable to gain admission. 

The Darlington Chamber Music Society gave its third 
concert on January 27, at Polam Hall. The Arthur Catterall 
Quartet supplied the programme, which comprised Mozart 
in E flat, Borodin in D, and two short movements, a 
beautiful arrangement of a Hebrew melody by Alfred Wall, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Frank Bridge’s ‘ Londonderry 
Air.’ On January 29 the same players gave a chamber 
concert for the Middlesbrough Music Union in the Wesley 
Hall, with the assistance of Miss Taormina Meo, vocalist. 
The Quartets played were Beethoven, Op. 130, Phantasie 
(Quartet, Ernest Walker, and Debussy in G minor. The 
English work met with a very cordial reception from the 
audience. 

On February 11 the last of the Corbett Concerts was given 
in the Town Hall, Middlesbrough, by the Beecham 
Orchestra, directed by Mr. Albert Coates, and with 
Mr. Frank Mullings as vocalist. It speaks well for the 
development of musical taste in the district, that two out of 
the four concerts of the series—which in normal times 
were Ballad concerts—should have devoted to 
orchestral performances. and that in both cases the huge 
hall was packed to overflowing. Beethoven’s A major 
Symphony was given a really uplifting performance, and the 
infectious rhythm of the whole work never for a moment 
lost its irresistible impetus. Mr. Frank Mullings was in 
grand form, and took the house by storm with impassioned 
readings of the Prize Song from the * Meistersingers,’ and 
the Death Song from Verdi's * Othello.’ 

A very interesting vocal recital was given in the New 
Miners’ Hal!, Durham, on February 11, by Madame Blanche 
Newcombe (Mrs. Edward Pace), assisted by Mr. J. P. 
Boden (solo pianoforte), Mr. J. N. Wright (violin), Mr. P. 
Steed (who sang Maori songs), Mr. C. M. Armitage (a 
male soprano), and Mrs. J. F. Hobson (accompanist). 
Madame Newcombe sings most artistically, and for her first 
group of songs gave ‘Sognai’ (Schira), ‘ L’invitation au 
voyage’ (Duparc), * Le Crépuscle’ (Massenet), and * Chant 
Hindoo’ (Bemberg). For the second group Nos, 1, 3, 5, 
6, and 10 from Arthur Somervell’s *Maud’ cycle, wer 
selected, and for the last group a selection of modern songs, 
including Martin Shaw’s * Bubble song.’ 

As an example of what a country village choral society 
can do when its energies are judiciously directed, the concert 


been 


of the Sleights-near-Whitby Choral Society may be 
mentioned. The first half of the programme was devoted 


to Van Bree’s *St. Cecilia’s Day,’ with string and pianoforte 
accompaniment, and the second part included a movement 
from Schubert’s B flat Trio (Op. 99), songs by Elgar and 
Landon Ronald, Goens’s Scherzo for violin, and Popper's 
*Arlequin’ for ‘cello; also part-songs by the Society. 
There was a crowded audience. At its next concert the 
Society is attacking Elgar’s ‘ The Banner of St. George.’ 
The Eskdale (Whitby District! Tournament has resumed 


| its work, and a competitive festival will be given in April 


DARLINGTON AND DISTRICT 
The Darlington Choral and Orchestral Society gave its 
lust concert since the beginning of the war, at the Baptist 
Taberna le, on February 2. Like so many other towns in 
the North, all the available halls are monopolised by picture | 
shows, and but for the generosity of the Trustees in placing 
thts comfortable and commodious building at the Society’s 


this vear. 
DEVON 

St. Peter’s (Quartet (Plymouth) has made its reappearance 
with much success and has been greatly in request locally. 
Torquay Borough Glee Singers, a quartet of male voices, 
have also reappeared and sang at a concert in the Town 





Hiall on January 25, when the Pavilion Orchestra played, 
ynducted by Mr. Francis Burton. 
Selections from ‘Messiah’? were sung at Chelston 
Torquay), on January 28, by the Wesleyan choir, conducted 


by Mr. E. W. Goss. 
Ilfracombe Choral Society, recently resuscitated, gave an 
xcellent performance on January 27 of ‘ Hiawatha’s 


Wedding-Feast.’ Band and choir, numbering seventy-five, 
were conducted by Mr. G. K. Batten, and the principal 
calist was Mr. Ward Kennedy, of Exeter Cathedral. 


‘Messiah’ was given by Ottery St. Mary Choral Society 
m February 10, assisted by an orchestra led by Miss k. 
Martin. Mr. Stanley Chipperfield conducted, and the choral 


inging was careful and firm in attack. The principals were 
Madame Isabel Hickson (Exeter), Miss May Keene (Bristol), 


Mr. Royland Huyshe (Clyst Hydon), and the Rev. R. 
Spurrell (Roundon). 

The band of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, Plymouth 
Division, played a week-end season of concerts at Torquay 
Pavilion from January 15 to 19, Mr. P. S. G. O’Donnell 
onducting. A symphony concert and a sacred concert were 


i¢ prominent features, 
Another wel 


l.. Crocker 


Appearance that Mr. Henry 
String Orchestra, also in the Torquay Pavilion, 


ome Tr was ol 


m February 10. They played music by Grieg, Coleridge 
faylor, Ericks, and VPierné, Granville Bantock’s * Scenes 
rom the Scottish Ilighlands,’ a * Larghetto elegiaco,’ by 


Cchaikovsky, and Percy Fletcher's * Fiddle Dance’ ; alsosome 
folk-tunes. Mr. Crocker played violin music by Cottenet 
ind Mlynarski, and Miss Fifire de la Cote sang operatic 


pieces and songs by Landon Ronald. 


The second of Mr. Harold Rhodes’s Chamber Concerts on 
February 11 was the occasion of a visit from Miss Phyllis 
Lett. Miss Maud Arnold played violoncello music by 
Strauss, Eccles, and Dittersdorf. Mr. Harold Rhodes at 


the pianoforte pl rye d pieces by Chopin. 
At the s 
<)rchestral Society at Plymouth on February 11, the overture 
was Landon Ronald's sirthday.’ Beethoven’s _ fifth 
Symphony was played, and a new tone-poem, * Paphnutius,’ 
hy Harold Lake, was the novelty, the composer conducting. 
Miss Florence Woolland (violin) played with the orchestra 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso.’ Dr. 
Weekes and Mr. Walter Weekes shared the conducting. 
Iwo chamber concerts have been given during the month, 
The first on January 28, at Exeter, was the occasion of a 
visit to her native city of Miss May Bartlett (violoncello), 
vho brought with her Miss Marjorie Hayward (violin) and 
Miss Elsie Richards (pianoforte). The three artists gave 
of Saint-Saéns’s Trio. Miss 
music Fauré, Saint-Saéns, and 
by May Mukle, 
beth charmingly fresh 
to the instrument. 


md concert of the season given by Dr. Weekes’s 


im 


reading 
addition to 
introduced 
* Hamadryad’ and ‘* Light 
und attractive, and entirely 
Havward’s were two arrangements by Moffat 
Bourrée and * Admiral’s Galliard’), Cottenet’s ‘ Meditation.’ 
and a (Smetana-Ondricell). Mrs. Ernest 
Bullock showed that as a pianist she will be a valuable 

quisition to the city. Herinterpretations of César Franck’s 
* Prelude, Chorale, and Fugue,’ of Rachmaninov’s * Elegie,’ 
John Ireland’s * Chelsea Reach,’ and Debussy’s * Toccata’ 
vere sincerely musicianly and thoroughly well carried out. 
played also a Prelude by Ernest Bullock, 
‘pressive idea presented on modern lines, 

Che other important event was a pianoforte recital given 

Bideford on February 6 by Miss Phyllis Huxham. This 
uilted pianist, still in her “teens, has been studying at the 
Royal Academy, and made her débat at Wigmore Hall in 
November last. She ts a native of Bideford, and her appearance 
there attracted a very large audience. After a remarkably 
intimate interpretation of the Bach Chaconne as arranged by 


in 
Bartlett, 
Schubert, 


interesting 
in by 
Fancies 


wind,’ 


two 


suited 
solos 


sjohemian dance 


She short 


an 


Busoni, she gave an expressive and clever reading of Liszt’s 
Sonata—though we think this stupendous work demands 
more powerful technique than Mi s Huxham yet has at her 
lisposal. A Chopin group was delightfully played, 
particularly the C sharp minor Etude. Miss Bessie Kerr 
ing songs by Gretchaninov, Frank Bridge, and Coleridge 
Faylor. 
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DUBLIN 

On January 19, a very fine recital of chamber my. 
was given at the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society }, 
Dr. Esposito, Dr. Brodsky, Mr. Simon Speelman, and y 
Walter Hatton, In particular, Mozart’s Trioin E flat 
Brahms’s Quartet in G minor afforded very great satisfactio 

M. Jaques-Dalcroze gave a demonstration of his system 
Eurhythmics at the Theatre Royal on the afternoon 
January 19, the exercises being most gracefully perfor 


by four brilliant graduates of the Dalcroze Institute 
Geneva. The audience was most appreciative, both t 
lecturer and his capable assistants evoking  unstint 
applause. 

Dr. Grattan Flood gave an interesting lecture at the Tow 
Hall, Wexford, on January 20, on * Modern Irish Ci posers 


The illustrations were mainly by Miss Teresa Owens, 
Dublin soprano of exceptional ability, and by Mr. Arthur§ 


Meates, principal tenor of the Flintoff-Moore Ope 
Company. Miss Owens and Mr. Meates-were repeated 
encored, especially in the selections from Balfe. Walla 


Sullivan, Hamilton Harty, and Stanford. 

Two very agreeable performances of Wallac« 
* Maritana,’ were given by the Dundealgan Chora 
at the Town Hall, Dundalk, on January 22 and 


the conductorship of Mr. J. B. Van Craen. This Sock 
won first prize at the Feis Ceoil in 1916, 1917, and 191k 
und its presentation of * Maritana’ was most creditabl 
reflecting the utmost distinction on the popular and energet 
conductor. 

The Flintoff-Moore Opera Company has had a ve 
successful provincial tour in Leinster and Munster 


attracting large audiences at Waterford, Limerick, Wexfor 
Enniscorthy, and other towns. Mr. Cuthbert Haw 
proved an alert and resourceful conductor. Of the principals 
Mr. Flintoff-Moore, Mr. Meates, Miss Bower, Miss Moo 
Miss Morris, Miss Fitzgerald, and Mr. O’Connor w 
instant success, while the chorus, orchestra, and 
were all that could be desired. 


staging 


On January 20, Mr. Samuel Levenston, conductor of the 
orchestra of the ‘Jueen’s Theatre, was presented with 
handsome music case and an illuminated address by | 
members of the band, as a testimony of the players 
appreciation of his abilities and courtesy. His brother 
Philip had been conductor for twenty-six years, a fact whic 
was recalled in a felicitous speech by Mr. W. Byrne. 








A pianoforte and violin recital was given at the theatre 
the Royal Dublin Society on January 26, by Dr. Esposito a 
Signor Simonetti. The programme was attractively varied, 
and included items by Geminiani, Beethoven, and Césa 
Franck. The last mentioned was delightfully played. 

Miss Jean Nolan gave an interesting song recital at the 
Aberdeen Hall on January 28. Her répertoire included 
songs by Debussy, Stanford, Hahn, Fauré, Hughes 
Gretchaninov, and also a new song ‘An Ardglass Boat Song,’ 
by Dr. J. F. Larchet. Mr. John Mundy, ’cellist (with Ms. 
Larchet as accompanist), and Dr, Larchet at the pianoforte, 
contributed greatly to the of a very enjoyable 
entertainment by a most promising young Dublin vocalist, 
who was accorded a rapturous recept‘on. 

Mr. John Power has recently vacated the post of organwt 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Clonmel, which he held for the 
past fifty years. He was not, however the doyen of Ins! 
organists: that honour with Mr. Brendan Rogers, 
organist of the Pro-Cathedral, Dublin, whose professiona 
career goes back to 1867. 


success 


rests 


(Juite an interesting programme was presented by Si 
Valentine Grace at the Aberdeen Hall on January 2% 
when Madame _ Borel, Mr. Raymond Browne Leckey, 


Mr. Patrick Delaney, and Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald gave some 
acceptable items. 

At a recent meeting of the Governors of the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music, the plans were approved of a new 
concert hall, which will be a valuable addition to that 
institution. 

The syllabus of the twenty-fourth Feis Ceoil has 
issued, and the adjudicators include Dr. R. R. Terry, 
Dr. Esposito, Mr. Gregory Hast, Mr. A. W. Catterall, 
Mr. Marmaduke Barton, Mr. J. Ord Hume, ane Mr. 
Arthur Darley. 
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THE MUSICAL 
Mr. T. H. Weaving, organist of the Castle Chapel 
enerally known as the Chapel Royal), has been appointed 
singing in the Dublin Training College, under 


ofessor ©! 

' ‘Sean of National Education, in succession to Dr. 
1 F. Larchet, who has resigned owing to his many 
rofessiona! engagements, 

The Catterall String Quartet at the Royal Dublin Society’s 


February 2, gave one of the most enjoyable 





eatre O 


tals of the season. Dr. Ernest Walker’s Fantasia was 
ch appreciated, as were also the items by Schumann and 
josef Holbrooke. 

Dubliners were delighted to have the opportunity ot 


wing the famous tenor Tom Burke on February 7, at the 


Theatre Roval. Other brilliant artists taking part in the 
sell arranged programme were Miss Joan Ashley, Mr. 
ifrey Ludlow, and Mr. Frank St. Leger, the last-named 


scribed in the announcements as ‘the wonderful pianist.’ 

Mr. Tom Burke shone especially in his Irish Ballads. 

The O'Mara Opera Company opened a the 

viety Theatre on February 9 with ‘La Boheme,’ followed 
ind Delilah,’ “Madame Butterfly.’ and other 

write works, including * Tannhauser.’ 

On February 9, Miss Annie Lord gave a pianoforte recital 

tthe Roval Dublin Society’s Theatre, and performed with 


season at 


siderabl an selections by César Franck, Debussy. 
1 Moussorgsky, all from memory. She was at her bes: 
Debuss 

What promises to be the event of the season in Dubli 
sical circles is the visit of the celebrated Beecham 


ichestra, Which is announced for the afternoon of February 
> at the Theatre Roval. Mr. Albert Coates will conduct. 
Miss Edna Thornton is to be the vocalist. 


EDINBURGH 
Perhaps the most important musical event of the month 
vas the Beethoven chamber music Festival arranged by 
Mr J. complete Beethoven’s 
artets were performed in chronological order by the 
London String (Quariet from January 20 to 24, six concerts 
1. Comment on the excellence of these music-makings 

imnecessary, Large audiences attended each performance, 
dchamber music has received a splendid fillip from the 
sit of this artistic combination of performers. 

Paterson’s Orchestral Concerts are improving steadily, 
gards the attraction they offer to audiences and in 
ar performance. Mr, Landon Ronald is unifying 
he band in a remarkable manner, the pre-war standard of 
playing being rapidly regained. 

On January 19 Madame Renée Chemet was solo violinist 

Saint-Saens’s Concerto. Owing to the indisposition of 
Mr. Ronald, Mr. David Stephen, of Dunfermline, was called 
short notice to undertake the duties of 
It was no light task to conduct the Saint-Saéns 
umber, but we congratulate our fellow-countryman on the 
general excellence of the whole orchestral programme, which 
as carried through in its entirety. 

On January 26 we were introduced to Sir Edward Elgar’s 
Falstaff,’ a work we hope to hear again. The programme 

luded two Nocturnes, (a) ‘Images’ and (4) * Fetes,’ by 
Debussy, and Svendsen’s ‘ Carnival in Paris.’ Mr. Gervase 
Elwes gave an impressive reading of Frank Bridge’s ‘ Blow 
He also contributed a series of old English 
gs, including *The Self-banished.’ by Blow, and ‘ Listen 
the voice of love.’ 
The Reid Orchestral 


Simpson, he series of 


} 
al 








pon at very 


nductor, 


you bugles.’ 


Concert on January 31 was as 


freshing as the previous concerts of the series. Miss 
W’Aranyi played Joachim’s Variations for violin and 
tchestra, and among the orchestral numbers were 


Tcherepnin’s Prelude to ‘ La Princesse Loentaine,’ Weber's 
Overture * The Ruler of the Spirits,’ and Schumann’s fourth 
Symphony. 

An enjoyable song recital was given on January 31 by 
Mr. Johnstone Douglas. 

M. Jaques-Dalcroze gave a lecture 
January 28 to an enthusiastic audience. 
Un February 2 Madame Helen Hopekirk appeared as 
lanist and composer in her Concerto for pianoforte and 
tchestra. She received an ovation for her exceedingly 
elodious and characteristic Scotch composition. A 
| performance of Mozart’s G minor Symphony 


demonstration on 


nderf 


TIMES 


MARCH 1 1920 201 
led to Mr. Landon Ronald receiving a triple recall for his 
artistic interpretation of this great classic. ’ 

On February 9 Elgar’s second Symphony in E flat was 


the novelty of the evening. Wallace’s ‘ Villon’ Symphoni 
poem should be heard more frequently, ‘and would soon 
become a popular number. M. Vladimir Rosing was the 
vocalist. His songs, ‘Hindu,’ by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
* Field-Marshal Death,’ by Moussorgsky. were the 
interesting numbers introduced by him, and enhanced the 
reputation he had made at his chamber concert last month. 

Mr. Albert Coates made his bow to an Edinburgh 
audience for the first time as conductor of the Beecham 


most 


Symphony Orchestra on February 12. It is almost 
superfluous to say that Edinburgh echoes all the praise that 
has been given to this extraordinary personality. The 


programme included Brahms’s first Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
*L*Oiseau de Feu’ Suite, and two movements from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s * Tale of Tsar Saltan.” Madame Renée Chemet 
more brilliantly than ’s * Espagnole. 
Peter Dawson was the 


plaved ever in Lalo’s 


Mr. 


vocalist. 


GLASGOW 
Madame Rence Chemet’s appearance at the ninth Classic: 
Concert drew a very large audience, and playing 
Saint-Saens’s Violin Concerto No. 3, in B minor, and son 
short The tent 
for the first 
* Falstall.’ a compositio 


her 


pieces, aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 
Classical Concert, on January 27, was notable 
performance at Glasgow of Elgar’s 
that demands several hearings to secure its due appreciation. 
Mr. Elwes solo vocalist, singing Frank 
Bridge’s * Blow out, you bugles,’ and a group of old Englis! 
songs with consummate artistry. The programme of the 
eleventh Classical Concert, on February 3, included Madam: 
Helen Hopekirk’s Concerto in D, and 
short numbers from a Serenata, the composer herself being 
the Madame Hopekirk’s music is pleasing, but 
cannot be said to have distinction, and playing, 
considered by present day standards, suffers somewhat b 
comparison. Excepting the Friday music 
* Parsifal.” by far the strongest composition played at this 
concert was William Wallace’s * Francis Villon,’ of which 
Mr. Landon Ronald and the Scottish Orchestra 
exceedingly fine interpretation. The other 
Mendelssohn’s ‘ Fingal’s Cave’ Overture and * L’Apprenti 
Sorcier.” by Dukas. The twelfth Classical Concert, on 
Febraary 10, was notable for Mr. Landon Ronald’s remark 
ably lucid reading of Elgar’s second Symphony, in FE flat, 
and a first performance here of John Ireland’s Prelude,’ 
*A Forgotten Rite.” Mr. Robert Radford, as solo vocalist, 
sang a Wagner excerpt with great effect. 

The Choral Union, under Mr. Warren T. Clemens, gave 
1 popular performance of * Messiah’ on January 21, and the 
same organization again appeared at the Saturday Popular 


(servase was the 


Pianoforte some 


soloist. 


her 


(;0o0d from 


gave an 


numbers were 


Concert on January 24, singing Stanford’s *Songs of the 
Fleet,’ with Mr. William Hayle as soloist. 
The announcement of two operatic stars—Miss Rosina 


Buckman and Mr. Maurice D°Oisly—for the Saturday 
Popular Concert on January 31, resulted in an overcrowded 
audience. The orchestral programme included five Wagner 
items from * Lohengrin’ and * Meistersinger.’ 

Mr. John Clinto, whose second appearance this season 
made at the Saturday February 7, 
listinguished himself specially in some Italian songs 

For the programme originally announced for the 
Saturday concert of February 14a Wagner programme was 
substituted with excellent results. Excerpts from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’ ‘Siegfried,’ ‘ Meistersinger,’ * Tristan and 
Isolda,’ * Rienzi,’ &c., were played, and vocal numbers 
were given by Mr. Walter Hyde. Other concerts ibis 
month outside the Choral and Orchestral Union’s scheme 
were a pianoforte recital by our distinguished townsman 
Mr. Frederic Lamond, a miscellaneous programme by 
Madame Clara Butt and party, and a remarkably good 
concert by the Beecham Orchestra under Mr. Albert Coates. 
At the last-mentioned, Brahms’s first Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
*L’Oiseau de Feu,’ and a suite from Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
opera * The Tale of Tsar Saltan’ were given, and Madam: 
Renée Chemet charmed the audience by her playing of 
Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole.” Mr. Peter Dawson sai 
tl acceptance 


Was concert on 


some songs Wi 


great 








THE MUSIC 





HASTINGS 


Su id-January many attractive concerts have been 
held. In the Pavilion Mr. Julian Clifford's orchestra has 
wmtinued busy to some purpose, and has responded nobly 
to the skilled guidance of its chief. Among the Russians, 
Glazounov’s fourth Symphony was given a remarkable 


performance, while Kalinnikoff in G was a pleasing thing in 


Mr. Clifford’s hands. The classics were represented by 
Schubert's *‘ Unfinished.” Beethoven's eighth, and Mozcart 
in E flat, the last-named receiving an appropriately chaste 
reading. Frank Bridge’s * Lament’ for strings, wherein he 


plumbs the depths of despair and gets new and surprising 
effects his instruments, beautifully played on 
January 22 Mr. Victor Benham meted out rougher 
I Beethoven’s *“Emperor’ Concerto than was 
necessary, and showed little respect either for the work or 
Pierne’s Harp Concerto revealed a very 


fron Was 


] y ) 
al lling te 


the pi inoforte 


vccomplished player in Miss Hilda Atkinson. Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto gave Miss Lena Kontorovitch a chance to 
restrain her natural ardour which she did not take; but 


though the rhapsodical element obscured the tranquil, we 
were not oblivious to her undoubted gifts Aubert’s Piano- 
forte Concerto was given for the first time in the provinces, 
Miss Editin Barnett, who was heard in this work, should 
rank high among pianists, for she is both emotionally and 
technically sound. On February t2 Mr, Arnold Trowell 
figured as composer-violoncellist in his admirable paraphrase 
of Haydn's Concerto in D, and as composer-conductor in 
his own * Niobe He shone most in the former role, for 
the Concerto is really enhanced by his treatment, and he 
played it as perhaps no other British violoncellist could. 
But hissymphonic poem, with its air of fanaticism, dispelled 
} 


any idea of his being a purist. 


(ne concert was devoted to the orchestral works of Julian 
Clifford with «a programme of astonishing fertility and 
variety. The Ballade in D impressed its hearers as being a 
work of real charm, and one which is sure to make its 
mark. Miss Marie Hall, in Wieniawski’s second Concerto 


and some solos made a great hit on January 30. When all 
is so easy and natural it is hard to realise that anyone should 
play the violin less perfectly. Her playing still remains a 
miracle of true intonation. Some enjoyable violoncello 
und pianoforte playing heard from Miss Helen 
Montgomery and Miss Daisy ()uick at their joint recital on 
January 31. 

On February 3 the Hastings Madrigal Society, conducted 
by Mr. Reginald Groves, joined forces with the Municipal 
creditable performance of ‘ Hiawatha’s 
There was ample tone from the sopranos, 
but the other parts wanted more weight. For a first essay 
not to be despised, and it should 
still greater efforts. It was a 
(Coleridge-Taylor), including the 
Dance,” and its freedom 


Was 


Orchestra in a 
Wedding- beast 

orchestra it was 
the Society to 
one-man programme 
“Othello” Suite and 


wit! 


encourage 


*Bamboula 


from monotony was a tribute to composer and performance 
like 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
Phere has been great activity i musical matters throughout 
the Island, and much enthusiasm prevails. Mr. Albert 


Orton, since taking up his residence at Newport in July 
last vear, has given some twenty organ recitals at the 
Parish Church, also a very successful pianoforte recital on 
November 27 at the “Rink.” In October the amalgamation 
took place of two Choral Societies (of pre-war days) 


und the Orchestral Society, under the title of the * Borough 
of Newport Philharmonic Society.” Mr. Albert Orton was 
elected ind rehearsals commenced with a hundred 
and fifty rhe programme (December 11) 
onsisted of Coleridge-Taylor’s *.\ Tale of Old Japan’ (first 
performance in the Island), and a miscellaneous second part, 
mberinga hundred and eighty performers. 


onductor, 


members. first 


band and chorus t 


The soloists were Madame Shergold, Miss Dora Arnell, and 
Messrs. Barringtor Hooper and William Frith. On 
March 4 an orchestral concert will be given, when Mr. 
Orton will play a_ pianofort: oncerto, ‘Messiah’ is 

ounced for Good Friday evening, a | Cowen’s * Sleeping 
Beauty’ for the final concert in April. By invitation of the 
G ror, t Soctety visited Parkhurst Prison ot January 22, 
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and other sel 


Hampshire 


Old Japan’ 
The 


tions t 


and gave ‘A Tale of 
six hundred 


over convicts, Organists 
Association members visited the Island in September, ang 
the ‘Isle of Wight Branch’ was formed. On December ¢ 
the members met at Newport, and Mr. Albert Orton, th 


Act ompanyit 9 
Island Ore hestra, 


gave a 


chairman of the Branch, gave a lecture on 
At Ventnor, on February 6, the 
conducted by Miss Eveline Petherick. 
the following excellent programme of 
Jeethoven’s * Prometheus’ Overture, German's * Nel!) Gwynn’ 


concert: with 


orchestral works 


Dances. Schubert's fifth Symphony, Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Novelletten.” Elgar's *Dream-children,” and Suppé’, 
* Poet and Peasant’ Overture. The same music was playe 


by this orchestra at Ryde on February 


LEEDS 


To these who can go back and recall the popularity of 
the ‘Italian Symphony’ forty years ago it seems strange t 
describe its performance at the Leeds Saturday Orchestra 
Concert on February 7 as a welcome revival of « seldom 
heard work. Yet such it was at Leeds, for [ am unablet 
recall a single performance in the town for the past twenty. 
five years. So far as I can tell the only opportunities o 
hearing it in the neighbourhood of late have been at the 
Summer concerts at Harrogate, where a yearly series of over 
twenty weekly programmes makes it possible to includ 
nearly all the classical Symphonies. We —understan 
Mendelssohn’s limitations nowadays, but such fresh, 
optimistic music very pleasant to listen to. Mr 
Hamilton Harty realised its gaiety and élan, and was wel 
seconded by his orchestra, which was admirably suited in this 
work, the strings in particular being heard to exceptional 
advantage. Liszt's Pianoforte Concerto in FE flat afforde 
a congenial opportunity to Mr. Frederick Dawson, who is 
nowhere more popular than in his native town, and whos 
brilliant bravura gave zest and vitality to his interpretatior 
Elgar’s * Enigma’ Variations were included in the programme, 
but only a selection was played, an economy which was 
hardly worth while, especially in a work the interest of 
which is so well sustained from beginning to end. Or 
January ty the recently organized Ghent (uartet party 
with Mr. Lloyd Hartley as pianist, introduced Elgar’: 
Pianoforte (Quintet to Leeds. Here, as elsewhere, it mad 
an instantly favourable impression—indeed, the only dou 
engendered in one’s mind was occasioned by the thought 
that facile conquests are not always enduring. But it & 
difficult to believe that a work so replete with charm, s 
full of ideas. and so highly individual, can soon grow stale 
The ./dago is in Elgar's finest style and noblest mood, an 
is characterised by genuine poetry and warmth of feeling 
The concert also brought forward Vaughan Williams’: 
poetic song-cycle, ‘On Wenlock Edge,” with Mr. Henn 
Brearley as vocalist, and Wolf-Ferrari’s agreeable Pianoforte 
(Juintet in D flat, to all of which Mr. Bensley Ghent and 
his associates did justice. 

The mid-day recitals at Leeds University 
resumed, and, with the greatly increased number of stuclents, 
have had very large audiences, so that a love for good must 
should be inculcated in these young people at an impression 
able age. On January 20 Miss Lily Simms and Mt 
Lloyd Hartley played Elgar's recent Violin Sonata, and tw 
movements from Brahms’s in D minor, and on February 3 
Mr. Stanley Kaye, a young Sheffield pianist, gave a recita 
in which he played MacDowell’s powerful and dramatical 
expressive ‘Sonata Tragica.” The Leeds Bohemian Conc 
on February I! introduced String (Quartets by Hayde. 
Beethoven (in B flat, Op. 130), and Arensky (in G, Op. (1). 
of which a party of local artists, with Mr. Bensley Ghent 
as leader, gave musicianly interpretations. 

On January 24 M. Jaques-Dalcroze came to Leeds and. 
with the assistance of four girls who proved admirable 
exponents of his methods, demonstrated the value of the 
Dalcroze eurhythmic scheme. ()uite apart from their chan 
as dances, or rhythmical pantomimes, it was made apparent 
that such exercises must be of great value in developing 
keen sense of rhythm and encouraging alertness of perceptio! 
Ballad concerts by Messrs. Cramer’s Concert Il’arty © 
January 21, and Madame Clara Butt’s party on Feb 
call for no passing mentior 
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THE MUSICAL 


LIVERPOOL 
There has been no concert given by the Philharmonic 
Society between January 13 and February 24, an unusually 
long interval of six weeks owing to the engagement of 
wehestral players at opera performances at Manchester and 
elsewhere. How to remedy this state of things is under 
consideration, and Mr, Ernest Newman has made the 
suggestion that Liverpool and Manchester should 
orchestra to play the same programmes in both 
ities each week, and so save time and money in rehearsals 
without any clashing of engagements. The Philharmonic 
Choir has recently had the advantage of several special 
visits of Sir Henry Wood, in order to rehearse Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony,’ which is to be performed by the 
Philharmonic Society on March 2,under Sir Henry’s direction. 

Mr. (Juinlan’s fourth concert, on February 7, provided 
me of the finest orchestral performances heard here for 
many a day. It was given by the Beecham Orchestra, 
and conducted by Mr. Albert Coates, whose programme, 
i model of progressive interest and variety, commenced 
with Brahms and ending -with Stravinsky. Mr. 
certainly deepened our conviction of Brahms’s first Symphony 
4s great music, by an interpretation which was calm, 
confident, and well-balanced in its alternating strength and 
serenity. In especial the deep beauty of the slow movement 
ind the elemental grandeur of the /7a/e found true expres- 
sion. The picturesque music of his master Rimsky-Korsakov 
—wo gorgeously-coloured movements from the Suite, ‘ The 
Tale of Tsar Saltan’—and Stravinsky’s delirious ‘ Fire Bird’ 
Dance found Mr. Coates no less resourceful and masterful. 
Lalo’s piquant and glittering ‘ Symphonie 
was Madame Renée Chemet’s opportunity, and it would be 
more surpassingly skilful and 


sensible 
run on 


impossible to conceive a 
expressive performance of the solo violin part. 
lue to Mr. Peter Dawson's acceptable vocalism in Handel’s 
‘Droop net, young lover,’ which he sang very well. 

Two distinguished musicians, Mr. Dan Godfrey and Dr. 
Arthur Somervell, attended a reception by the local 
members of the British Music Society at the handsome 
club-room which Messrs. Rushworth & Deaper have 
provided for the Society’s use. At a public meeting held in 
the evening at St. George’s Hall, with Dr. Pollitt in the 
chair, both visitors spoke with special reference to the 
utistic needs of Liverpool, first in respect of a large and 
entral concert-room, and, secondly, as to the provision of a 
municipal orchestra. Neither of these ideas is exactly new, 


Coates | 


but it was interesting to hear from Mr. Godfrey how very | 


municipal music at Bournemouth costs the 
ratepayers, So far the call had been only one-sixth of a 
penny inthe pound. But Mr. Godfrey knows little about the 
‘onditions at Liverpool, and his assumption that municipal 
music here would actually be a paying concern without 
1 similar and probably much larger call on the rates than at 
Kournemouth is thought to be a bit wide of the mark. 
Dr. Somervell took up a higher position in viewing the 
question as one of necessity in providing the people with a 


little the 


means of satisfying the deep longing for a fuller life which is | 
an orchestra mainly under one conductor with (for the public 


ut the bottom of all the social unrest. To Dr. Somervell 
the question was not whether it would pay. As a matter of 
fact, he said ‘It didn’t pay to get your hair cut.’ At the 
present time the job is to convince the ratepayers that the 
provision of a municipal orchestra might have prevented 
the police strike of August last and the subsequent riots, 
which cost the city nearly £100,000, or a rate of 5d. 

\fter an interval of four years, 
recently paid another visit to Liverpool, accompanied by 
four lady experts from his famous school at Geneva. The 


TIMES—Marcu 1 
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At Mr. Max Mossel’s third concert, on January 31, Mr. 
Lamond gave a notable performance of the ‘ Appassionata 
Sonata, music in which he signally specialises. His exposi 
tion of the great work was finely balanced and proportionate, 
and free from excesses of modern pianism whether of time 
or tone. A young singer, Miss Dorothea Webb, made a 
highly favourable impression by her beautiful voice and 
artistic style in singing two groups of modern French and 
English songs, which included a notable combination i 
Debussy’s setting of Villon’s famous ‘ Ballade des Femmes 
de Paris,’ with yet another English version by ‘ W. F. W.- 
The singer’s other well-chosen items included Somervell’- 
‘Twa Sisters of Binnorie’ and Balfour Gardiner’s * Winter’ 
(‘When icicles hang’). 

At the Wednesday afternoon concerts at Crane Hall the 
players have included Mr. Josef Holbrooke, who gave a 
varied selection with acceptance, including his new fantasia, 
* Barrage,’ in which is at least a suggestion of heavy gun 
fire, and ‘ Affection,’ which made an immediate appeal by its 
comparative simplicity and beauty. Mrs. St. George Moore 
and Miss Gertrude Morris also found favour as pianists, to 
whose number was added distinction by players of out- 


| standing powers in Mr. Joseph Greene and Mr. Anderson 


Espagnole’ | 


A line is | 


Tyrer. The singers included Miss Vivian Edwards (who 
introduced folk-songs of Greece, Macedonia, and Serbia), 
Miss Gladys Moger, Miss Amy Taggart, Miss Edina 
Thraves, and Mr. F. George, while the violinists were 
Miss Constance le Mesurier and Miss Jo Lamb. The 
Warrington Musical Society performed Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘A Tale of Old Japan’ on February 5, with Miss Dorothy 
Silk, Miss Helen Anderton, Mr. W. Heseltine, and Mr. 
J. Huntington as vocal principals. Mr. Frank H. Crossley 
conducted a very good performance, which ended wit! 
Wagner’s ‘Hail, bright abode’ for orchestra and chorus. 
Another well-managed Society, the West Kirby Choral, 
sang Elgar’s ‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ conducted by Dr. W. B. 
Brierley, on February tt. The vocal principals were Mis- 
Astra Desmond, Mr. Joseph Adams, and Mr. Samuel Mann, 

In Mr. Vasco Akeroyd—so well known at Liverpool as 
a violinist and as conductor of the Akeroyd Symphony 
Orchestra—Mr. Josef Holbrooke will find an amiable and 
accomplished companion and coadjutor during his musical 
tour in the West Indies. 


MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 


The season 1920-21 will witness the turnover of the Halk 
concerts to their pre-war footing, with twenty concerts— 
five on Saturday and the others on Thursday—a resident 
permanent conductor in Mr. Hamilton Harty, and an 
increase in the strings department of the band, which, if 
not attaining the strength of the Richter days, will yield a 
much more satisfactory balance than at present. Sir Thomas 
Beecham and Mr. Albert Coates will conduct two or three 
concerts each, as guest-conductors, and although the forme: 
relinquishes his position of musical adviser and director, he 
will still retain an active interest in the Society’s doings. 

This plan would seem to combine the advantages both of 


perhaps more than for the players) that infusion of fresh 
ness of method and outlook obtainable from visits by so 


| distinguished guest-conductors. 


M. Jaques-Dalcroze | 


demonstrations of his much-discussed system of ‘ Eurhythmic’ | 


exercises aroused the usual enthusiasm. 
At the fourth concert of the Rodewald Concert Society on 


January 19 a strong personal interest was added to the pro- | 


gramme by the presence of Mr. Frank Bridge, who himself 


iccompanied a selection of his songs, which greatly com- | 


mend themselves by the freshness of their ideas and modern 
expression, They were admirably sung by Miss Helen 
\nderton, a most sympathetic singer, and it was another 


pleasure to hear Mr. Bridge’s pianoforte pieces, ‘ April,’ 
Rosemary,” and * Valse Capriccieuse,’ delightfully played by 
Mr. | rederic Brandon. 


| but gaining a heightened mystical significance. 


Wednesday, February 11, 1920, should stand forth in 
British operatic and musical chronicles as the occasion of 
the first matinée performance of * Parsifal,’ representing as 
has been well said ‘the highest achievement of day-time 
art in our City.’ Manchester has recently been the Mecca 
of the musical North. Visitors from far and near have 
thronged its opera house, and the culmination was reached 
in the week which brought this * Parsifal’ matinée, that 
was followed the next evening by the Beecham production 
of the ‘ Mastersingers.” The ‘ Parsifal’ representations have 
steadily matured, more particularly in the orchestral playing. 
Mr. Percy Pitt took charge during Mr. Coates’s orchestral 
tour, and perhaps emphasized rather more the symbolica! 
solemnity of the drama. Some have found it more tedious, 
Variation- 
in the original cast have been made owing to illness— 
Richardson vice Norman Allin (Gurnemanz) ; 

Burke Perey Heming (Amfortas), whilst 


Foster 


Edmund vice 
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arsifal by Mullings and Hyde alternately. 
the Grail Knights’ chorus has not much improved, but the 
test performances, coming after the despatch of these 
ites, bid fair to attain a still higher unity of etfect. 
production, on February 12, 
uboured under certain disabilities. Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
bsence from Manchester until the very week of production 


as been sung 


The * Mastersingers’ 


hrew the full weight of final preparation into a too brief 
period. Changes in the cast were necessary owing to illness 
ind other causes, and two members at least were on the 
erge of breakdown at the fall of the curtain. The wonder 


This 
pening pe riormance produced nothing like the same sense of 
stheti 


laying was ot 


is that so great a task was carried through at all. 
satisfaction as did * Parsifal,’ although the orchestral 


1 higher order. My first impression (to be 


nfirmed or otherwise by further experience during the 
ist week) was that, as a whole, it was not so mature a pro- 
iction as was that memorable occasion during the ill-fated 


Denhof venture some years ago, The cast did not give one 
sense of sufficiency and efficiency, possibly due to 
of strain under which all participating must have 
table to causes above-mentioned, The 


he san 
e sens 
laboured, and attril 
Beecham Company possesses in Messrs. .\ustin and Ranalow 
wo singers who played Hans Sachs alternately during the 
Mr. Ranalow, at very short notice, 
1 the role of Sachs, owing to Mr. Edwin 
Shanks’sinability. Mr. D’Oisly played David, and the other 
embers of the cast were represented as follows, viz., Pognet 
Edmund Burke), Walther (Webster Millar), 
Herbert Langley), Eva (Miriam Licette), and Magdalene 
Edith Clegg) Among the Ranalow 
1d D’Oisly stood forth as the two chief pillars of the 
production. Mr. struck me as a 
istinct misconception of Wagner’s intention. It should be 
uurely satirical; pedantry was meant to be guyed, but 
iwgested in thesly, mirthful, nimble ‘ dig in the ribs’ manner 
than in the realist comedy manner used by Mr. 
Langley. One would respectfully submit that his somewhat 
yisterous buffoonery is quite alien to the part. Walther in 
Webster Millar’s hands will develop materially before the 
Manchester ends. It already many 
lements of conspicuously that imaginative 
iggestion of Not unnaturally Manchester 
usic-lovers are following the career of this native singer 
ith intense interest, and recall his singing of the Prize Song 

Hallé’s in Richter’s last year, an achievement of such 
e would ever have 


Denhof tour years ago, 


repare d afres! 


Beck messer 
men’s parts Messrs. 


Langley’s Beckmesser 


rather 


season 
distinction, 
improv mation, 


possesses 


saltation as to inspire wonder whether | 
ve chance to interpret the rdle. That was one of the few 
casions when the veteran conductor beamed satisfaction. 


On ocean-going liners the most fascinating personality for 

e is the wireless operator, and my imagination was ever 
stimulated when the shrill tell-tale hum of his apparatus 
Beecham has that same uncanny faculty of 
setting into the swiftest responsive touch with every member 
f his audience and of his forces. The whole theatre 
infallibly maintains sympathetic contact with the intense 
ibrations radiating from this high-powered human dynamo. 
Detention in Paris prevented his conducting De Lara’s 
‘Nail’ on February 5. At two or three hours’ notice 
Mr. Clarence Raybould took Miss Buckman 
received a cable just before the performance telling her of a 
ureat domestic bereavement, but bravely stuck to her post. 
Such a crowd has never before thronged the opera house. 
[he splendour of the mise-en-scene left one  breath- 
Mr. Charles Ricketts has excelled the 
The cast included Miss Buckman, 
Messrs. Mullings, Heming, and Hyde. There was every 
lement present for a memorable night, save the all 
important one of a composer’s ability to make the life-blood 
inspiration through the veins of a 
thoroughly romantic story. Only in the changeful rhythms 
f the Café dances in the second Act was there any evidence 
f vitality. For the rest the opera is noticeably anemic, 
and the abiding impressions are of the art of Charles Ricketts 
rather than of De Lara. 

Mr. Clarence Raybould has definitely 
conductor during this season. It has already been stated 
that he filled the breach in * Nail’: * Falstaff’ and * Figaro’ 
his instinctive qualifications even more clearly. 


like the beautifully balanced piece of 


vas heard. 


charge. 


less with wonder. 
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made good <— 
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Figaro’ now runs 
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human mechanism that it is, without jarring or jolting; but 
all the same it needs a governor to prevent it racing away, 
and, slightly to vary the mechanical metaphor. Mr, 
Raybould does not make the mistake of always driving on 
the fast pulley, in this respect showing great discernment, 
The main features in the * Figaro’ cast remain undisturbed 
—and wisely so. In the lesser ones every opportunity for 
judicious variation is used, with happy results, when one 
close adjustment has been secured, 

* Prince Igor’ has made a record in that extra performances 
other than those originally advertised have had to be given, 
with Mr. Goossens in charge in the absence of Mr. Coates 
Textile Manchester was keenly interested, both in 
Igor’ and ‘ Nail,’ in the fact that many of the gorgeously 
rich colour effects in the garments were largely obtained ir 
printed and stencilled cottons—some patterns used bei 
procurable in ordinary drapers’ shops. So much for th 
scenic artists’ discernment. 

The Quinlan orchestral concert again 
Parsifal’ evening. It is always difficult truly to assess a 
touring orchestra. Each performance is practically ar 
additional rehearsal, and by the time Manchester is reached 
each player is thoroughly at ease, and yet not too familiar 
with the programme as to be stale. The band of Londor 
players under Mr, Coates was the fullest-toned one I have 
heard in this country since 1914. Coates’s 0 
Brahms’s Symphony No. | was essentially virile. His 
phrasing had the lithe, taut, muscular quality of the athlet 
in training—resilient and resourceful. After a_ longisl 
operatic dose, all one’s senses thrilled responsively to the call 
of big stuff like this, and everybody in the hall seemed to 
feel the spaciousness of its horizon, 

The Tuesday mid-day audiences have 
experiences so varied as the big Hugo Wolf songs sung by 
Mr. Kingsley Lark and an Eurhythmic display by Miss Elsie 
Findlay and assistants, and then they go off to the Royal 
Exchange a few yards away, buying and selling mills or 
shares, cotton and yarn and cloth, or worrying over falling 
exchanges and impending labour troubles. Those brief 
minutes snatched from business cares must help to make 
life more sane and wholesome. 


Prince 


clashed wit} 


acdling of 
reading 


recently had 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE AND DISTRICT 

For many years Newcastle has had to be content with, 
best, two operatic visits, each of a fortnight’s duration per 
twelvemonth. At present the town is revelling in the 
luxury of a seven weeks’ season, and _ has had the opportunity 
of hearing the first performance of Alick McLean's 
‘Quentin Durward,’ which was given a warm reception 
by a full house. The opera is bright and tuneful, thoug! 
at places it tends to lapse into the conventional. (Juite a 
notable event was the revival of * Tristan and Isolda,’ which 
had not been heard here for several years. Crowded 
audiences have been a consistent feature of the Carl Rosa 
Company’s season, and this should encourage the Company 
to giv e Newcastle more attention in future. 

On January 14, Messrs. H. Sheepshanks and Ermest Sharp 
gave a pianoforte and violin recital in which the principal 
items were Elgar’s Sonata (Op. 82) and Mozart’s in B flat. 
The former work received a quite spirited performance. 

Messrs. Carl Fuchs and E. L. Bainton, at a ’cello and 
pianoforte recital on January ty, introduced Debussy’s 
Sonata for this combination, when the work received its 
first performance at Newcastle. The remainder of the 
programme was drawn from Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven. 
Reger, Elgar, Rachmaninov, Sinding, and Moszkowski. 

Ancther pianoforte and violin recital, by Miss A. ™ 
Eckford and Mr. A. Wall, took place on January 20, 2iK 
again the programme showed an interesting variety © 
periods and styles—Scarlatti, Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
Debussy, Ravel, Parry, and Bainton all being represented. 

The Catterall String Quartet played on January 25 to 4 
large audience, giving an exquisite performance of Debussy s 
(Quartet (Op. 10), Beethoven’s in B flat (Op. 130), and 
Ernest Walker’s *Phantasie.’ The last-named work 
possesses great charm, and is distinctly individual. It is 4 
matter for regret that the composer’s name does not figure 
more frequently in concert programmes. 

Miss Gladys Willis, a very promising young pianist, who 
is still in her ’teens, gave a recital on February 3, when het 
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at the Albert Hall People’s Concert on February 4. 


her work. 
in 
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programme included Beethoven’s ‘Sonata Appassionata,’ 
ind items from Chopin, Liszt, and Paganini. 

The Newcastle Bach Choir, under Mr. W. G. Whittaker, 
ave its second concert of British music on February 7. 
ry programme combining a happy intermingling of ancient 
ind modern, grave and gay, attracted quite a large audience 
that obviously thoroughly enjoyed the artistic fare provided. 
The choral items, which were unaccompanied, consisted of 
Wilbye’s madrigals ‘Softly, O softly,’ and *Down in a 
valley’: Dowland’s Ayre, ‘Now, O now, I needs must 
part >; Morley’s ballet, ‘Shoot, love’; Balfour 
Gardiner’s folk-song settings, ‘The Three Ravens’ and 
‘The hunt is up’; and two Scottish melodies, ‘ The Captain's 
Lady’ and * The Deil’s awa’,’ set by W. G. Whittaker. 
These were interspersed with pianoforte solos by Mr. E. L. 
Bainton, who gave brilliant interpretations of representative 
pieces ly John Ireland, Frank Bridge, and Percy Grainger. 

The Newcastle Philharmonic Orchestra gave its second 
concert on Sunday afternoon, January 25, the programme 
consisting of Dvorak’s * Carnival Overture,’ Elgar’s ‘ Enigma 
Variations,’ Grainger’s * Molly on the shore,’ Borodin’s 
‘Danse Polovstienne’ (from ‘ Prince Igor’), and the late 


false 


Emest Farrar’s * Heroic Elegy.’ Mr. E. J. Potts sang 
Stanford’s “Songs of the Sea,’ and Mr. E. L. Bainton 


ted. 


NORWICII 


The Philharmonic Society continued its serious course 
on February 12 with two most successful concerts. In 
the afternoon the chief items of the programme were 


César Franck’s fine Symphony in D minor, and Lalo’s 
Concerto for violoncello and orchestra, the solo part in 
which was played by the Belgian ‘cellist, M. Georges Pitsch, 
who was several times recalled after an exceptionally fine 
Miss Olive Sturgess sang an air from Puccini's 
‘La Tosca,’ with orchestra, and the concert finished with a 
presentation of the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture. 
St. Andrew’s Hall was filled to its utmost capacity. 

In the evening the concert was more or less of a popular 
character, and included the first movement of Tchaikovsky’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, the solo part being 
played by an exceptionally clever young pianist, a native of 


performance. 


vigorous 


Norwich, Miss Doris Rena Cocks. She had a great 
reception at the close of a really fine performance. The 
programme also included a selection from Gounod’s * Faust,’ 


with Miss Olive Sturgess, Mr. A. E. Senior, and Mr. 
Joseph Jones as soloists, and the Norwich Choral Society. 
The hall was again full. Dr. Frank Bates conducted both 


oncerts, 


NOTTINGHAM 

The National Federation of Discharged Sailors 
Soldiers benefited by a concert given in the Theatre Royal 
on January 25. The Federation’s Military Band plaved 
three selections. The Nottingham Gleemen gave Elgar’s 
“It’soh! to be a wild wind,’ with admirable restraint and 
delicacy, and followed with the same composer’s ‘ Feasting 
I watch,” and Sullivan’s ‘The Beleagured.’ Solos were 
sung by Miss Gladys White (soprano), Madame Ethel 
Parkin (contralto), Mr. Herbert Smith (tenor), and Mr. 
Harry Topham (bass). An interesting lecture on Church 
Music was given by Dr. Radcliffe on February 1, when 
illustrations were supplied by the Nottingham Harmonic 
Glee Society under Mr. Gilbert Summers. Items effectively 
rendered included * Come unto Me’ (A. Page),* God isa Spirit’ 
Sterndale Bennett), * The Wilderness ’ (Goss), and * Music 
Ali Powerful’ (Walmisley). The tenor Passion music from | 
‘Messiah * was sung by Mr. G. Allen. Mr. Johnson was | 
tided by Miss Minnie Wilson on February t, when this 
‘lever pianist collaborated in a performance of Guilmant’s | 
‘Scherzo Cappriccio.” Miss Wilson also gave Mozart’s 
*Pastorale Variée’ and  Paderewski’s * Cracovienne | 
Mr. Johnson’s solos comprised the * William | 
rell” Overture, Merkel’s Sonata in E minor, Wolstenholme’s | 
Ballade in D flat, and two attractive examples of MacDowell. 

Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay proved a powerful attraction 
Miss | 
versatility and originality were displayed in all} 
Organ solos by Mr. Johnson were also included | 
the programme 


and 


Fantastique. ’ 


Ma *kinlay s 


The Derby Post Office Musical Society gave an excellent 
account of its capabilities on January 21, under Mr. Joh 
Daulby Peake. Among other choral numbers were Elgar’- 
‘Land of Hope and Glory,’ and * As torrents in Summer. 
The choir’s most ambitious effort, Wagner’s * Hail, bright 
abode,’ reflected credit all concerned. Miss May 
Hargreaves displayed a flexible soprano in such songs as 
Arditi’s ‘Il Bacio.’ and Mr. J. Coleman—of Lichfield 
Cathedral— sang with artistic effect. Mrs. J. W. King’s 
solos were infused with dramatic fervour, her finely trained 
contralto voice being fully appreciated. Mr. W. Daltrey’- 
violin solos showed great executive skill. 

St. Luke’s Choral Society gave its inaugural performance 
on January 21, when Cowen’s ‘ Rose Maiden® was chosen. 
Under Dr. A. G. Claypole the new Society revealed muc! 
promise. The soloists were Miss FE. Slack, Madame F. 
Mayle, Mr. I. Baylis, and Mr. T. Barton, Mr. Frederic! 
Dawson gave a lecture-recital in the Temperance Hall. 
Derby, on January 22, illustrating his remarks by example- 
from the works of Bach, Beethoven (the *Waldstein ° 
Sonata), Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Ravel, Bridge, and 
Scriabin. The Corporation Committee is once more to be 
congratulated the music offered, and the 
appreciation it received. 

The Long Eaton Orchestral Society’s second concert was 
held on February 5, Mr. F. Mountney conducting. Dr. F. 
I{. Wood's variations on * My Love’s an Arbutus’ possesse 
special interest, from the composer’s long connection with 
matters musical at Long Eaton. Mr. A. Trowell’s ‘cello 
solos were brilliantly executed, and Miss Lucy Nuttall’s 
beautiful contralto voice evoked much applause. 

The Louth Choral Society’s chorus and orchestra presented 
Mendelssohn's * Hymn of Praise’ on February 5, under Mr. 
O. M. Price. The principals were Miss H. Talbot, Mr. J. 
W. Hepworth (Lincoln), Miss Evelyn Alexander (Hull), anc 
Mrs. F. Tyler (pianoforte). 

The long-looked for visit of the Beecham Symphony 
Orchestra to Leicester took place on February 10. The 
programme opened with Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, 
other orchestral numbers comprising the Good Friday musi 


on 


on class of 


from * Parsifal,’ the last movement of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Scheherazade’ suite, and Elgar’s ‘Introduction and 
Allegro.” Madame Renée Chemet played Saint-Saéns’s 
third Violin Concerto with her usual brilliance, whik 


Miss Edna Thornton sang the aria *‘O Righteous God * from 
‘Rienzi.’ It speaks well for Leicester’s appreciation of a 
fine concert when we find that few members of the audien 
left before the end of a three hours’ performance. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT 

The University Musical Society. as befits its peculiar 
character, busies itself with the study and presentation of 
works that do not ordinarily come within the scope of the 
average choral organization, In this way the Society has 
done good service by the revival of certain of Purcell’s 
compositions and of Bach’s lesser-known Church Cantatas. 
At the last concert however the members essayed a moderi 
work, Parry’s “The Chivalry of the Sea.’ A small choir. 
drawn mainly from present and past students, gave, under Dr. 
Coward’s direction, an accurate and expessive performance: 
of the vocal portions, while a string orchestra led by Mr. 
John Collins, and supplemented by judicious filling-in of th 
wind parts by Mrs, Patten at the pianoforte, played the 
characteristic instrumental portions. The music is ai 
impressive setting of Robert Bridges’s touching tribute to th. 
men of the sea. Its suitability for a small choral body wa- 
made manifes:, and musical societies will no doubt ir 
increasing numbers take up what is one of the great Englis! 


composer's most beautiful works. Mendelssohn’s * Lauda 


| Sion’ was also performed, though with less convincing zest. 


under the same conditions. A 
party, the Sheffield String (Quartet, played 


newly-formed quartet 
Beethoven's 


Op. 18, No. 3, and works by Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, and 
Grainger. The ensemble was polished to a degree, while 
the intonation and phrasing betokened careful and 


informative rehearsal. 

At the fourth Shetteld Subscription Concert a quartet 
from the Beecham Opera Company—Miss Agnes Nicholls 
Messrs. Frank Mullings. Norman Allin, Willtar 





and 
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Michael ersion of the Scene 
Act 3) 


situations the 


appe area t meert Nile 

\ida, Under dramatic 
singers discarded the reticent conventions of 
platform, gain to the import of 
The experiment was so successful as to ensure a 


trom stress of the 


the concert with great 


the music. 


continuance of similar ‘operatic’ concerts in the future. 
Selections from ‘Othello. ‘TI Seraglio,’ ‘La Boheme.’ 
* Pagliacci,’ and ‘ Faust were also included in the 
programme, 

The resumption of the Foxon Five o’Clock Concerts 
furnishes a fortnightly music-making which possesses several 
inique features. ride of place is given to the music rather 
than to the performers, and some interesting and _ little- 
known works are heard at each concert. Glazounov’s first 
Pianoforte Sonata, finely played by Miss Helen Guest, was 
thus heard for the first time at Sheffield. Despite its 
mannerisms and the limitation of its emotional outlook, this 
umber proved to be of arresting beauty. Another masterly 
work heard at these concerts was Dvorak’s Sonata for 


pianoforte and violin, played with intelligent penetration by 
Miss Minnie Wilson and Mr. Allan Smith. Some unfamiliar 
Jantock were expressively sung by Mr. Harry 
Skerritt, and Mr. Joseph Markham was sincere and artistic 
in Bach’s ‘I know Redeemer liveth’ (from the 
Cantata of the 


songs by 


that my 


Same name), 
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DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
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Pianoforte So 


oo ALLAN.—** Léegende.” For 


Bost WILLIAM.—** Turn Thee unto = Me. 
Anthem for — Duet and Chorus. 


Joun FE. West. (No, 1075, Novello’s Octavo. Anthen s.) 4d, 

| ROWNING, S. “Ave Maria” (No. 3), and ** Lead, 
Kindly Light.” 4d. 

| EERING, RICHARD.—-** The Cryes of London, 
Humorous Fancy. For s.a.1.8. Edited by Sir 

FREDERICK BRIDGE. (No. 1346, Novello’s  Part-Song 

Book.) 6d. 

| ee me ERNEST.—Two Pastorals: “°C vou. 
Mary,” and ** Who would Shepherd pipes fc wel 

Two Keys. 2s. each. 


Three Short Odes for Chorus 
2% 


‘Truth is a golden thread 


“ATTY. NICHOLAS. 
I and Orchestra, (i. 


2. **Unfathomable Sea”; 3. “* To suffer woes”), 2s. 
*IBBONS, ORLANDO.—** The Cryes of London,’ 
3 Humorous Fancy. For s.a.7.8. Edited by Si 

FREDERICK BRIDGE. (No. 1345. Novello’s VPart-Song 


Book. ) nae 
waters of 


* OF Hi.—** By the ‘ 
J Shaves from Psalm 137. (No. 
Octavo Anthems.) 3d. 

ALLS, A. E.—Communion Service 


} ir 
llo’s 


Babylon.” 
10760, No 


in FE flat. ts, 


*Alcides’ name in latest story. 
From ** Hercules.” ts. 

EWSON, G. H. P. *Where’er I see those smiling 

eyes.” Old Irish Air. Arranged for Mixed Voices. 2d 


\ [ ALONEY, C. E.—Te Deum laudamus. In C. 64. 


ANDEL. G. F. 
Recitative and Air. 


* Crossing the bar. For s.A.1.B. 3d. 
“The Piper.” 


Mme xHT, W. 
flat, and F. Each, 2s. 
TEAVE, MRS. SHEFFIELD.—** In 
Dead.” (1914-1918.) Hymn. 4d. 
JYENNINGTON-BICKFORD, REV. W.—Benediction 
Hymn. No. 4. (‘Saviour most dear”). 1d. 
*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 333) contains the 
~“ following music in both notations :—‘* Let Snowdrop 
rest.” Unison Song. From ‘* Snowdrop and the Dwarfs.” 
W. McNaucui?. ‘April Showers.” Arranged as an 


Song. 


memory 


+ 


accompanied Two-part Song. J. L. Harron. 14d. 

*CHOOL SONGS. Published intwo forms. 4. Voice 
"% Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (8vo). A. Voice parts only, in Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. 4. «8B, 

No. 1227. **My Treasure.” Unison Song. 

C. G. REISSIGER 13d. 

"T“ONIC SOL-FA SERIES: 

| No, 2310, “*Oh! the noble Duke of York.” 


Humorous Four-part Song for 
Mixed Voices. 


N. F. BYNG-JOHNSON — I 5d. 
No. 2311. Ditto. For Male Voices. (1.7. B.B.) 

N. F. BY NG-JOHUNSON isd. 
No. 2313. ‘* The sweet and merry month of May.” 


Madrigal. WILLIAM ByrpP 2d. 
No. 2314. “Drink to me only with thine eyes.” 
Arranged as a_Four-part Song. 

By H. Exuior Burron tk 

“*UCKETT, J. E. SHUM—‘“‘Sae far awa’.” Song. 


Transformation 
English 


*Parsifal.”” Prelude, 
Grail Music, from Act I. 
AVELING, — Is, 6d, 


2s. 
\ TAGNER, R. 
Scene, and 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


B' CHANAN, A. M. 


* Peace.” Song. 





: 
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RING THE LAST MONTH=~ Coxtinied Messrs. ELKIN & CO. 


ELAMARTER, E.-——** Gifts.” Song. : ; 
Have pleasure in announcing that they have 


an arrangement with the distinguished Cond 


. **He leads us on.” Song. 
‘Love free.” Song. Composer, 
**Moods.” Song. 


**Summer Lullaby.” Song. y |. he” P () \'T |. s 
etiam CECIL..—-Choral Orchestration. d 4 ) 4 i Pr 


a A. B., JUN.—** When to the Temple Mary under which they will be the Sole Publishers « 


> 


; ay ‘Anthem. For Epiphany. 15 cents (6d.). Pianoforte Music and Songs 
UTKIN, P. C.—** Misty Moon” lart-song. For 
_ Mixed Voices. 12 cents (4d.). The following are now ready 


\I" OLLIN, FRANCES.-—-** At Eventide.” Song. 
jl PIANO SOLO. 
yt RS, H.—**The Londonderry Air.” Arranged 


made 


uctor- 


f his 


"4 —" Me Nobody.” Two-part Song. Idyll - 7 . 3 ~ 7 - O 


TEBBE, W. J.—‘*Mr. } 
For Children’s Voices. 12 cents (4d. ). 


Mae WATKIN MILLS has great pleasure in recommending his 


two Pupils, 1. ANGELUS. 2, LACRYMOSA. 
MISS WINIFRED E. WOOLLATT | Soprano 





oo Four Old English Dane 


MR. HAROLD H. GLOVER | BaAss-BARITONE 
For Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, &c. 


Apply Harwin," co 40, Mona Road, West Bridgford, Notts. 


MR. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). 


Oratorio, Concerts, Receptions, &c. 


Complete - - - 3s. od. 


ELKIN & CO., LTD., 


PASSION MUSIC, STAINER’S “CRUCIFIXION,” Er 


In Memoriam - - - 2 


es 





Mr. Flambe . . has a good natural Bass voice, &c the} 8 & 10, BEAK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
ra, October 22. 1919) ° 
“It was evident at the outset that the singer was a man of catholic AND OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS 
tastes His programme did more than cover a wild field... . . 
Mr. Flambe showed good intentions, &c., &c."" ‘Dartly Telegraph, | —— ~~~ ——— 


October 15, 1919) 


“Mr. Flambe is well known as an accomplished vocalist, and was +e TC. i ) Pil ll 
juite up to his best form He is especially to_ be congratulated S Ww 4 ‘ ‘ 
/ 4 WwW 4a 4 — 


n his choice of songs &c., &c.° Streatham News, 


October 17, 1919). y . 
For dates, &c 67. nue, Mitcham, Surrey. | A New seminal ene. 


&c., address Ashbourne Avenue, 








k. J. KE Y Epirep sy A. H. FOX STRANGWAYS. 


BASS-BARITONE ~ “ Crucifixion,”’ “* Messiah,’ &c 
4, Gosfield Street, Portland-Place, W.1 


MR. CHARLES THORNTON |1« Second Number, ready March 15th, ill. 


BASS-BARITON following articles : 











mtain the 


£7Q074S 


cn 


YTHEN 


The success of the evening as concert per- es Bow \ 

formance of Gounod's “ Faust."’--Crevdon Advertiser, Jan. 24, 1920 POEM: NOCTURNE ove ove rowye) eee 
For vacant dates, write : RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS The Editos 
Mr. Charles Thornton, Cook's Music Studio, tHE LETTER AND THE SPIRII A’. Vaughan il? 
28, George Street, Croydon. > ‘oe 
ee HUBERT PARRY KR. O. Morri 
y T " =e VIOLONCELLO Cutlhirmina Suggia 
MR. HARRY EDMONDS THE VIOLON« sem 
(Late Solo Tenor, St. Margaret's, Westminster). MOZART, AND THE EUROPE O} ry 
_ Available for “* Elijah,”’ ‘* Messiah,"’ “* Crucifixion,” & HIS DAY i ‘ ii larde Fowle: 
For terms and vacant dates, apply, 70, Brentham Way, Ealing. rHE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH 
kT . ora a | 2 — fa} At 4 ait 

LTO-SOLOIST, considerable experience, desires | sone, —II, ae 7 D ". P 
(1 to form PART OF A TRIO on QUARTET; also OPEN FOR | PURCELL’S DRAMATIC MUSK a 
ENGAGEMENTS~— Oratorios, &c. Write, Charles H. Brabham,| ‘THE MYSTERY OF ELCHE —... /. B. rena 
24, Kingdon Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 6. CURRENT TOPICS ; ROME, PARIS, LONDON, 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING WANTED (Male REVIEGS OF BOE 

at the Training College, Grahamstown, South Africa. L.R.A.M. MUSIC PAGES, 
rt A.R.C.M. £300 per ann. guaranteed, with opportunities for earning | .,., . . = ° v BP 
more. Apply, 41, Cavendish Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 6. Phis number will contain a portrait by Viitiam Re 

STEIN of Dr. Raftpn VAUGHAN WiLtiaMs 


SSISTANT-ORGANIST (voluntary) REQUIRED, 
Use of Organ and Lessons in return for help. Write, Organist, Collotype 
>t. Barnabas, Pimlico, S.W. (numbered) on hand-made paper, measuring 10 by 
Berners Street. on March 5th. 


reproductions of Mr. Kothenstein’s } 
! 





RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER WANTED, | Will be on sale at 


Loughborough Pastsh Chueh Recitalist. Expert Choirmaster | 55- each, 





essential. Mixed Choir; Congregational Singing. Fine Church ; large {nnual Subscription, \2s, Od., fx fie 
congregations. Up to £ 100, according to ability. Full particulars, 
whether married, age, and copies of three recent testimonials (dated). Single Copy. 3s. Od. Lost free, 3s. 10 
Apply, at once, to Rector. ——— 

JIANIST seeks opening in DANCE ORCHESTR: A THE MANAGER, 


> or other EVENING WORK. Write, “A. D.,"' 9, Courthope - . , 
Road. Hainpstead, N.W. 3 *“Music & Lretrreks,” 18, Berners Street, Lo 


yortralt 
2 ins., 
Price 


















THE MUSICAI 





( pac ANIST-CHOIRMASTER requires Appoint- 
ment near Stafiord. Com-nunicant and Recitalist. Recommended 
the Rev. Prebendary Royds, Rector of Haughton, Stafford. Apply, 

Org anist 7t, D vey Staff ord 
GT. MARK’S CHURCH, Regent’s Park Road, N.W. 
. LESSONS GIVE N upon the fine manual (Willis) ORGAN 


Put allowed to prac Frederic Lacey, Organist 


4 BE . S Sst HOOL, CU MBERLAND.—Wanted, 
r thi ublic School o Boarders, an ASSISTANT MUSI« 
fully qualified to Teach and Train a School 

unm aseied and experience as Boy or Master in a 








blic School much preferred. Would suit a University man taking 
p Teaching of Music as his profession Apply, The Head-master 
] R.A.M.. ALJR.C.M.. desires post as MUSIK 
“ \STI R Piat Singing, and } ution) in Provincial Scho 
N.I ) ref S » Novello & Co., 160,Wardour St.,W.1 
MI! SI¢ MASTI R REOU IRES POSITION in 
ate Scho I} hlv experienced in Teaching 
fort oO mal \ Pata ay en Writ Victor H 
ra ( t Hayward'’s Road, Cheltenhan 
ESSAI! late Ada Lewis Scholar, R.A.M.) desires 
t In r Voca tfor COMBINED PRAC rict 
pls ®. oo w Koad, I don, W 
* \PABLE ‘TANIS1T docies Engagements as 
ACCOM! Sade ‘ d Reader. Low fee t » obtain expe rience 
ianist Braemat Avenue, Wood Green, N. 22 
\' COMP ANIST desires NIGHTLY ENGAGEMENTS, 
4 I Ser " d has pre ly Accompanied well-known 
Addre Le vishat Hix Road, S.I 
G MART, ENERGETIC MAN, of good education 
> and appea t ! t be cal, a good pianist, and singer if 
ible. f Autic connection with Concert work, inte lew 
and Propaganda in a Music Publishing business Write 
atil alificatiorn ind experience (if any) \ co Andersotr 
\ddvert (ue }, King William Street, Strand, W.C. 2 
T's NE R REOUIRED for Music House in the 
land AD; with particulars, wages, &« Box 42 


‘ t ( Ltd., 1 Wardour Street, W.1 
\ TANTED First-class OUT-DOOR TUNERS 
snd REPAIRERS. Old firm with good connections Appli 
nts t t be good Tuners, able to carry out the usual small Repairs 
( ing is essential, though there are plenty of train journeys. Terms 
red: 44 weekly, all expenses, refreshment allowance, and cycling 
" ‘Ad. per mile also commission on sale and repairs Lovely, 
ealthy Permanency to right met Apply at once, with one 
nials, experience, age, if married, and state if trial can be 
“Hei ns & Co., Ltd., Piano and Organ Stores, Abergavenny 


*TANDARDISED ORGANS (Pipe). TWO- 


» MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
ially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas 
n nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 


ved and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications 
and Estimate W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works 


lanchester. S.W 


( RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.- 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed 

Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge 
MERICAN ORGAN WANTED.—Two Manuals 

“ and Pedals preferred Lowest cash price to M. T. Moore 
City Road. London. F.( 

Psi =— WANTED for Large Cinema 


Orchestral School, 47, Uxbridge 


d bi h. W 
fons SALI \ REED ORGAN, by Mason & 
H N Two Ma ils, Pedals and Swel ; Stops. Hand 
blow! Further detail n application to Mr. LI. T. Edward 
Ardwyt Rising Brook, Stafford 


BROADWOOD GRAND PIANO 


‘-ft. polished R dCa Perfect tone tility, and finisl 
\\ first tance, C. C. Garland 2. Kyi berlev Road, Harrow 
) ae SALE. -VIR¢ IL Cl AVIE R ‘solid oak . 
S 1 ta Machin \ by Terrace, Stockton-o1 
Be oe FOUR-STRINGED DOUBLE-BASS for 
SALI ] hauled by Hawke Seen in Citys Thirty 

inea Stansfeld, I Hi e, Baker Street, Enheld 
Ci stued: ANTOINE CURTOIS Is flat: Silver 
ed rich tone Nearly t Case ir Salsbury 


ell Road, Surbiton 


Ds. ach ACTION HARP FOR SALE 
{So or near offer Apply. 14, Tennison Road 

d, London, S.E. 2 
( nr ERSTOCKED LIBRARY.—A large quantity 
Sh FOR SALI Anthems, Part-Songs, Choruses, and 
and Male Voice Send stamped envelope f ist and 
FW. Ha Addington Road, Read 


TIMES—Marcu 1 1920 


. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, WINDSOR CASTLE 
There isa VACANCY for an ALTO LAY-CLERK. Candida 
apply for information to H. Deane, Esq., Chapter Offics 
Winds wr Castle 


9, Barry Road, Dulwich, S.E. 22. 
=DAL ION FOR SALE,.— Bargain ;: room wante; | 
Can be tried with a Piano at 4, High Street. Hampstead, N.W 4: 
"ANTED. SECOND-HAND COPIES 06} 
BEETHOVEN'S OVERTURES for Pianoforte ID Sta 
edition and cost, to Capt. P. A. Chubb, 11, Conduit Road, | ford 
"ANTED TO PURCHASE. MUSIC ay 
PIANOFORTE BUSINESS, in sea-side town, or nx M 
paying concern and stand strictest investigation Teaching 


nnection attached pre ferred. Partnership entertained. Ap; k 
» Novello & Co., Ltd., r60, Wardour Street, London, W 


SHEPHERDS DANCE 


NGED AS A TWO-PART SONG BY THE COMPOS 





OF ORGAN PEDALS anxp STOOL 


PUBLISHED.—* STORIES AND THOUGHT, 


in VERSE For YoutH and AGt With photograph. By France 5 
Helen Pumfreys 2s. net William Walker, 28, Paternoster R 
E.C.4 A nice gift-book for Easter Also THREE Fest 
. WorDs AND Musi Price 2d. Novello& Co. Mr. Sydne y 
Nicholson says: © They are melodious Order now. IN 
ASSES anp BARITONES should buy “SONGs 
THE NIGHT" (Oakey). Two Sets: Nos. 1-4 ands 
~s. each Set. Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street, W 
OMANCE for ’Cello and Piano (6—2 pages , 2s 
RESPONSES and Setting of the LORD'S PRAYER, sd a 
Heaviside. For copies, address, 27, Torwood Street, Tor } 
ran | x a hl 
THE IDEAL ME rHOD 
4 4 4 
. Ii’ TD , — > ) 
MEMORY-TRAINING FOR 
SYSTEM OF STUDY WHICH GUICKENS AN 
STRENGTHENS THE Musical MEMOky, 
IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS 
SA‘ 


\ CORRESPONDENT WRITES: 
Nav one piece from Memorv. N | 


Il 777 wm particulars ; 


we & WOOD. Mus. Bac., 
or Music, 23, LOXHAM STREET, Bo 


Just Pusiisuet 


From ** HENRY VIIL 
H\ 


THe Worps WritTEN 
W. G. ROTHERY 
THe Musi : 


EDWARD GERMAN. 


Price THREEPENCE 





bed with Staff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa con:b 


London: Nove t anp Company, Limited 


A CAROL OF BELLS, : 


Poem by LOUIS N. PARKER. 


Music by CHARLES V. STANFORI) 


ARRANGED FOR S.A.T.B. Octavo. Price 6d. net 


Sons, 58, Gt. Marlborough St... Londo 
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CANTATAS FOR LENT. 


LAST NIGHT AT BETHANY 


THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, ts 
String Parts, 8s. 6d Ww ind Parts, 15s. 6d F ull Score, MS 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per roo 


IN THE DESERT AND IN THE 
GARDEN 


FOR 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 


VIOLET CRAIGIE HALKETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FERRIS TOZER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
aper boards, 2s 
Tonic Sol-fa, ts Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100 
Parts for Strings and Timpani may be had on hire 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
A MEDITATION 
SACKED PASSION OF THE 


HOLY REDEEMER 


THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
W. J. SPARROW-SIMPSON, M.A. 


SET TO MUSIC BY 


J. STAINER. 


Vocal Se ore, paper cover, One Shilling and Sixpence 
-aper boards, 2s. 6d Tonic Sol-fa, 9d 
Vords only, with Hymn Tunes, 2d. Tonic Sol-fa, 2d 
Words, complete, tos. per too; Words of Hymns, 5s. per roo 


THE DARKEST HOUR 


FOR 
SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BARITONE SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
WITH 
HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


HAROLD- MOORE. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d.; Tonic Sol-fa 9d 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per too Strings parts, 6s. 6d 
Wind parts and Full Score, MS 


_ THE C ROSS OF CHRIST 


> SELECTED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, INTERSPERSED 
WITH APPROPRIATE HYMNS, BY 


W. MAURICE ADAMS 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS 


Price'One Shilling 


Tonic Sol-fa Edition,6d. Words only, 7s. 6d. per to 


NOVELLO 


LONDON: 


“onic Sol-fa, ts. 6d 
String parts, tos. Wind parts, &c., 20s. Full Score (Latin words), 45 


AND COMPANY, 


GETHSEMANE 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND COMPILED BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d. String Parts, tos. 6d 
Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. Words only, 7s. 6d. per to 


THE STORY OF CALVARY 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


THOMAS ADAMS 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d 
Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. Words only, tos. per 100 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU 
AN EASY CANTATA 
For use during the Season of Lent, and on Good Friday, specially 
adapted for Country Choirs 
BY 


E. V. HALL, M.A. 


Price Eightpence 


Tonic Sol-fa, 3d. Words, with Music to the Hymns, price 2d 


T ~ 
VIA DOLOROSA 
A DEVOTION 
FOR BARITONE SOLO AND CHORUS 
Suitable for the Seasons of Lent and Passiontide 
THE WORDS DERIVED" MAINLY FROM ANCIENT SOURCES 


CUTHBERT NUNN 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Paper boards, 2s. 6d 
Vords only, 7s. 6d per 100 


OLIVET TO CALVARY 


FOR 
TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI AND CHORUS 
INTERSPERSED WITH HYMNS TO BE SUNG B\ 
THE CONGREGATION 


THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN Dy 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 


Paper boards, 2s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. Words only, tos. per to 
String Parts, 11s. Wind Parts, 13s 6d. Full Score, MS 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


(STABAT MATER) 
FOR SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
COMPOSED BY 


ANTON DVORAKL. 
(Op. 58.) 
THe ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY FRED. J. W. CROWE 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Words only, 5s. per 100, Vocal parts, 9d. ea 


LIMITED. 








. rHE MUSICAI 


PENITENCE 
PARDON ayo 
PEACE 


MAUNDER. 


Vusicad I-1-99 An admirable example of a commend- 
able class of ¢ ht irch music. Consists of writing of that melodious and 
effective nature for which th 1e composer is SO wi lely famed.’ 

“A fine Church composition. 


J.H. 


Wusical Opinion, 1-2-98 

Wusical News, 15-1-98 We have no hesitation in cordially recom- 
mending it 

Musical Standard, 5-3-98 Deserves considerable popularity. 

Oreanist and Choirmaster, 15-2-98 For the music we have 


thing but pr aise 


Birmingham Post, 5-3-98 : “’ The music is of a high artistic value." 

verpool Courier, 2-8-98- “* A work of great merit in every respect.’ 
Wanchester Courier, 9-3-98: “It will doubtless be used in many 
juires and p 2 aces where they sing 


A we ll written work 
good composition 


Newcastle Leader, 23-2 B 
Western Morning Vets, 25-3-98 


and original 


Striking 


Chester Chronicle, 16-4-98 \ beautiful work, very tuneful, and 
exceedingly effective 
Lichfield Mercury, 4-2-98 Extremely effective, containing some 


really be rpryr musi 


lournail of we rporated Society of Musicians, 1-2-98 ** A well- 
ritten work We can strongly recommend it 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Paper boards, 2s. 6d Tonic Sol-fa, 1s Words, 2s. per 1 
Band part uy hired or purchased from Messrs. Goodwin & 
la W. Percy Street, Wo 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 


MUSIC FOR LENT AND EASTER. 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. 


SERVICES. 

Te Deum in F (Chant Form) 3d. 
Benedicite in F (Chant Form) , 2d. 
Benedictus and Jubilate in F (Chant Form) 3d. 
Te Deum in G . 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G 3d. 

Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa 14d. 
Cantate and Deus in | 4d. 

ANTHEMS 

Lead me it Phy Truth (Lent) ° 3d. 
130th Psalm, ** Out of the deep” 6d. 
Ave Maria, for Six Voices, Soprano and Tenor 

Solos with Chorus 6d. 
The Story of the Cross 2d. 
If we believe (Four Voices) (Easter) 4d. 

Ditto, Tonic Sol-fa 15d. 
The Good Shepherd (Easter) 4d. 

London: Novetio anp ¢ PAN Limited 
rts rq{7 
TABAT MATER 
FOR FEMALE VOICES 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PERGOLESI. 


ENGLISH VERSION 
W. G. ROTHERY. 
<} : und) Sixpence 
S la 
I 1 N Np ( ‘ I ited 


TIMES 


MARCH 1 


1920 


OFRICE OF 


N 
‘ 


DIRECTIONS FOR SINGING 


THE PASSION, 


FOR USE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CYRIL W. MILLER. 
Price O Su N 
London: NoveEtto anp Compan Limited 


y PERCY J. FRY. 
BENEDICITE, OMNIA: OPERA 


(A SHORTENED FORM 


Price Tworenct 


(JUADRUPLE 


Compositions — by 


THREE CHANTS. 


> “TENEBR~” 


Price Tworencet 
London: NoveL.o anp Copan Limitep 
rH 
CHANT COMMUNION SERVICE 
WITH EUCHARISTIC HYMNS. 
The Creed. and Gloria in Excelsis, arranged in verses and } 
both for Anglican and Gregorion chanting 
ARRANGED BY THI 
Rev. C. W. A. BROOKE, M.A. 
Prick I RPEN 
London : Novett anp Company, Limited 
THE REPROACHES 
DYKES, REV J]. B i 


GOUNOD, CH 

HOYTE, W. S 

PALESTRINA (together with the 
(Edited by W. S. Vale 


WILLAN, HEALEY 


proper plain-chant melodies 


(Double Choir) (unaccompanied) 


MPANY. Limited 


London: N« 


CHRIST 


VELLO AND Co 


OUR PASSOVER 





THE ANTHEMS INSTEAIL OF VENITE 
EASTER DAY 
SET IN SOLEMN CHANT FORM 
VOICES AND ORGAN 


BASIL HARWOOD. 


Prick THRKEEPEN 
i] Nove. AND ( N I sited 
* UNSET.—Vesper Hymn for Choir and Congrex 
» tion For Festival or General | St By W. Hopson Pric 
Londor & ¢ Ltd 


N 


xz 
ies) 





XUM 
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NEW CHAMBER MUSIC THEME AND SIX DIVERSIONS 


FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 


EDWARD ELGAR. 


COMPOSED BY 


‘ maces EDWARD GERMAN. 
QUINTET 


Full Score, 21s. 3 String Parts, os. ; Wind Parts, 23s. 


In A MINOR 
FOR PIANOFORTE AND STRINGS 


Just PUBLISHE! 
(Op. 84) 


\rrangement for Pianoforte Sol: - 3s. Od. 
Pianoforte Duet él 5s. Od 


( U ART ET ‘A brilliant and genial new work—always very melodious, richly 


ss one scored, and invariably distinguished by an atmosphere of romantic 
FOR STRINGS charm."'—Daily Chronicle. 


Price SIXTEEN SHILLINGS 


Op. 83) The Diversions increase ininterest. The Fourth and Sixth may be 
. . specially mentioned as being the perfection of musical light music.’ 
SCORE Price Five SHILLINGS Werning Post 
Parts : E1Gut SHILLINGS - 


“* Contrast is one of the leading features of the work, specially marked 
in the Third Diversion, which might illustrate a rural féte of bucolic 


° y rr frolic."’"—Referec. 
S¢ YN A | A “ The delicate Second Diversion is a gem of joyous animation.'’- 


Globe. 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE “It is brilliant and cheerful, extremely clever, and has the spontaneity 
(Op. 82 which can only be achieved by complete mastery of resource.''—Star. 
Paice Sex Sektines It was full of grace, melodious, and, above all, lucidly expressed 


The Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme.''—IWVeckly 
Dispatch. 
London - NovELLo anp Company, Limited “The composer has lost none of his virility and joyousness—it is 
fresh open-air music.''—Odserver. 
“* Edward German's Theme and Six Diversions provide us with a 
whiff of sweet English briar-rose—very refreshing.'’— World 
“It is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece of work 


2 e747 a Manchester Guardian. 
CONCERTO 


: London: NoveL_io anp Company, Limited 
In E MINOR ’ 


Just PUBLISHEI 


FOR Just PuBLISHEr 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA. 
COMPOSED BY FOUR 


EDWARD ELGAR. SHAKESPEARE SONGS 


(Op. 85). Hark! Hark! THE Lark 


ARRANGEMENT FOR 2 Wuo 1s SyLvia. 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 3. TAKE, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWay 


$4. ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE 
Price Six SHILLINGS. COMPOSED BY 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts on hire only. REGINALD STEGGALI 
Op. 2 


London: NoveELLo anp Company, Limited 





Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
Just PuBLISHEr 


VALSE LYRIQUE Just PUBLISHE! 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
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London: NovEtLo anp Company, Limite! 


ARRANGED FOR 
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Globe. 
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“It was full of grace, melodious, and, above all, lucidly expressed 


Price Six SHILLINGS The Fifth Diversion is a fine exposition of a valse theme.''—/i’eckly 


Dispatch. 
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fresh open-air music.''—Odserver. 
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“It is a singularly smooth, and even delightful piece of work "’ 
Vanchester Guardian. 
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Nos. 1 AND 2, PRIcE 6d. EACH: No. 3. Price 4d. 


String arts may be had on hire. 
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Lydgate (1370-1450), a Benedictine of Bury St. Edmund's Abbey. wrote his ** London Lackpenny.° 
Hindley. in his interesting but rather discursive book on ** The Cries of London,” says: ** From the time of Elizalet 
that of Queen Victoria, authors, artists, and printers combined, have presented the cries of Itinerant Traders of Lond 
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Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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Savs one of our Craftsmen: 
1 AM SURE OF THE QUALITY, BECAUSE 
=ry -= * ° ‘ry = rr 7 ‘ | rT,. = ’? 

I OFTEN TRY THE STRINGS MYSELF. 
\nd the tone is superb. Lots of my musician friends tell me that these are the finest strifys 
ey have ever had the good fortune to play upon.” 
What’s more, every day we receive letters of praise from all classes of musicians telling us 
ow good “Cathedral” and * Summit” strings are. If you yourself want to see how well we 
ake steel and covered strings, ask us to send you a FREE sample.” 
You will never go back to the foreign brands again. You won't have to pay more, 
ther, because ** Cathedral” and **Summit” strings are CHEAPER as well as far better thar 


strings ever made before.” 
OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS 
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Director, ESQs-tgous Edited. with a Recollection 


With Portrait. Crow) 


Maily ¢ These addresses should prove 
ervice to all w are battling to achieve the only success 
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Wind Parts MS 


VROCESSIONAL MARCH 
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FIRST ENTR’ACTE (** Nexo” 
Pianoforte Solo 
Violin and Pianoforte 
Pianoforte Conductor 


String Parts... 
Wind Parts... . 
SECOND ENTR'ACTE (* Porr.€a”): 
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Pianoforte Conductor 
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Pianoforte Conductor 
String Parts . 
Wind Parts ... 
EASTERN DANCE : 
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Wind Parts . 


SUITE OF FOUR PIECES: 
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String Parts .. 
Wind Parts 
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CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE ORGAN. 

1. ST. PETER. 


2. DARWELL’S 148TH. 
3. THEME BY TALLIS. 


ComMPposelt \ 
HAROLI E. DARKE 
I & Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENC 


London: Nover Lo anp Company, Limited 


THREE CHORALE PRELUDES 
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ORG 
t. WINCHESTER NEW >» BURFORD 


ST. MICHAEI 


COMPOSE! 


JOHN E,. WEST. 


London: Noverro anp Company, Limited 
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C., HUBERT H. PARRY 


FIRST SET. 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 


(NEW SERIES), NO. 1. 
CONTENTS 
CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Dundee.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Rockingham.” 
on S. S. Wesley's ** Hlampton.’ 


HORALE PRI 
HORALE PRELUDE on the “Old 1ogth.” 


HORA PRELUDE on ‘Christe Redemptor omni 


c 
Cc 
CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Melcombe.” 
C 
C 


HOKA PRELUDE on “*St. Ann's.” 


SECOND SET, 
IRIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR TIE ORGAN 
(NeW SERIES), NO. 45. 


CONTENTS 


CHoRALE PRELUDE on ** Croft's 130th.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Martyrdom.’ 
CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Thomas. 
CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Marv.” 
CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Eventide.” 

CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross, 

CHORALE PRELUDE on ** Hanover.” 

Prick THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH SEI 
London: Ne ann ¢ PAN Lin 1 
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NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONGS 


HERBERT BREWER— PERCY FLETCHER 


When all the world is young. Hark! Hark! my Soul. 
In D (Compass, D to E) and F. In C (Compass, A to C) and E flat 
Price 2s. Price 2s. 
Ss. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR EDWARD GERMAN 
Sweet evenings come and go, love. Charming Chloe. 
In F (Compass, D to FE flat) and B flat. In D flat (Compass, D flat to E flat), FE flat, iF, 
Price 


It was a Lover and his Lass. 


In (,; (Compass, D to EF) an 


BROMLEY DERRY 
The Raiders. 


\ Song of the Norsemen. ) 


Price 2s. each. 
W. G. ROSS 


A Daftodil Wedding. 


In G (Compass, D to E flat). 


Price 2s, 
\NTON EYRE In C (Compass, C to |} ) D 
‘ . ° Price 2s. 
Life’s Highway. — Pepsin 
" EA R fat to } LEONARD J WALKER 
! fiat (f ompass, 1b fla Oo \ “— . ‘ . 
Price 2s.. My Life is like a Garden. 
ERNEST FARRAR In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D, 
irittany. The Summertime of Love. 
In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G, In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, iD 
Price Is, 6d, Price 2s. each. 


[IMPORTANT NEW CHAMBER MUSIC. 
EUGENE GOOSSENS 


SONATA rorVIOLINaxoPIANO 


Chis new Sonata is not only a very important addition to British Chamber Music and one of the 
Nost Interesting recent Sonatas, it is among the finest, most mature, and imaginative works by Eugene 
oossens, whose brilliant gifts it reveals in an entirely new light. 


FRANCIS POULENC 
RAPSODIE NEGRE 


For Flute, Clarinet, Two Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Piano, and Medium Voice. 
Price 10s. net cash. 
Vhis work, by one of the leaders of the very youngest French Composers, has all the characteristic 


ualities of the new tendencies in France, a reaction against excessive impressionism, and direction 
wards more concrete musical forms. 


J. & W. CHESTER, LTD., 11, Great Marlborough Street, W. 1. 
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